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^f^KVTAiVj/rom the lavajtdn cfJuMi^ C^tbxlo thv 

jlbdicati$n of the 'Jlomans* 

BR I T A TN was but very little known to the reft ■ 
of the world before the time of the Romans* 
11)e coafts oppofite Gaul were frequented by mer- 
chants who traded thither for fuch commodities as 
the natives were able to produce. Thefe» it is 
dioughty after a time pofleflVd themfdves of all the 
maritime places where they had at firft been permit- 
ted to refide. There, finding the country fertile, and 
•commodioufly fituated for trade, they Oetded upon 
the fea-fide, and introduced the pra<£lice of agricul- 
ture. But it was very^iiiFerent with the inland inha- 
bitants of the country, who confidered themfelves-as 
the Jawful j>olIclSbx8 of the foil* Tbefe avoided all 
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<orrefpondcnce with the new comers, whom they 
confidered as intruders upon their property. 

The inland inhabitants are reprefented as extremely 
numerous, living in cottages thatched with ftraw,and 
feeding large herds of cattle. They lived moftly up- 
on milk or fle(h procured by the chace. What 
•cloaths . they wore to cover any part of their bodies, 
were dually the fkins of beafts; but much of their 
bodies, as the arms, legs, and thighs, was left naked^ 
and thofe parts were ufually painted blue. Their 
Iiair, which was long, flowed down upon their backs 
and fhoulders, while their beards were kept clofe 
fliaven, except upon the upper lip, where it was fuf- 
fered to grow. The drefs of favage nations is every 
%lrhere pretty much the feme, being calculated rather 
to infpire terror than to excite love or refpeft. 

As to their government, it confifted of feveral 
fmall principalities, each under its refpeflive leader; 
' and this feems to be the earliefl mode of dominion 
mth which mankind are acquainted, and deduced 
from the natural privileges of paternal authority. 
Upon great, or uncommon dangers, a commander in 
chief was chofeh by coinmon cohfent, in a general 
aflembiy j and to him was committed the condudl 
of the general intereft, the power of making peace, 
cr leading to wlr. 

Their forces confifted chiefly of foot, and yet they 
could bring a confiderable number of horfe into the 
field upon great occafions. They Hkewife ufed cha- 
riots in battle, which, withfliort fcythes fattened to 
the ends of the axle-trees, infliSed terrible wounds, 
fpreading terror and devaftation wherefoever they 
drove. Nor while the chariots were thusdeftroying, 
vrere the warriors who conduced them unemployed. 
Thefe darted their javelins againft the enemy, ran 
along the beam, leapt on the ground, rcfumcd their 
featj fiopt, or turned their horfes at full fpeed, and 

fome- 
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Arnietimes cunningly retreated, to draw the enemy ' 
into confufion* 

The religion of the Britons was one of the moft 
conilderaUe parts of their government; and the 
Druids, who were the guardians of it, pofTefled great 
authority among them* No fpecies of fuperftition 
was ever more terrible than theirs; befides the fevere 
penalties which they were permitted to ioflid in this 
world, they inculcated the eternal tranimigration of 
fouls, and thus extended their authority as far as the 
fears of their votaries. They facrificed human vic- 
tims, which they burned in large wicker idols, made 
fo capacious as to contain a multitude of perfons ac 
once, who were thusconfumed together. To tbefe 
rites, tending to imprefs ignorance with awe, they 
added the aufterity of their manners, and the (im- 
plicity of their lives. They lived in woods, ciavcs, 
and hollow trees ; their food was acorns and berries, 
and their drink water ; by thefe arts, they were not 
only refpec^d, but almoft adored by the people. 

It may be eafily fuppofed, that the manners of the 
people took a ttndure from the difcipline of their teach- 
ers. Their lives were fimple,- but they were mark- 
ed with cruelty and fiercenefs ; their courage was 
great, but neither dignified by mercy nor perfevc- 
rance. 

The Britons bad long remained in this rude but in- 
dependent ftate, when Caefar having over-run Gaul 
with his victories, and willing ilill forther to extend 
his fame, determined upon the conqueft of a country 
that Teemed to promife an eafy triumph. * When the 
troops deftined for the expedition were embarked, iie 
fet fail for Britain about midnight, and the next 
morning arrived on the coaft near Dover, where he 
faw the rocks and cliffs covered with armed men to 
■ oppoie his landing. 

The Britons had chofen Ca^Sbelaunus for their 
commander in chief, but the petty > pciivQc^ utvd^t 

J5 2 Viv^ 



4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

his command) either defiring his ftationi or fufped- 
ing his fidelitry, threw ofF their allegiance. Some of 
them fled with their forces into the internal parts of 
the kingdom, others fubmitted to Caefar, till at length 
Caf&belaunus himfelf, weakened by fo many defer- 
tions, refolved upon making what terms he was able 
while he yet had power to keep the field. The con- 
ditions offered by Cacfar, and accepted by him were* 
that he fhould fend to the continent double the num- 
ber of hoftages at firft demanded, and that he (hould 
acknowledge fub|e£lion to the Romans. Csefar, 
however, was obliged to return once more to com- 
pel the Brkons to compleat their ftipulated treaty. 

Upon the acceiSon of Auguftus, that emperor had 
formed a defign of vifiting Britain, but was diverted 
from it by an unexpefted revolt of the Pannoni- 
ans. 

Tiberius, wifely judging the empire already too ex- 
tcnfive, made no attempt upon Britain. From that 
time the natives began to improvetn aU the arts which 
contribute to the advancement of human nature. 

The wild extravagancies of Caligula, by which he 
threatened Britain with an invafion, ferved rather to 
expofe him to ridicule than the ifland to danger. At 
length the Romans, in the reign of Claudius, began 
to think ferioufly of reducing them under their domi- 
-fiion. The expedition for this purpofe was conducted 
in the beginning by Plautius and «ther commanders, 
with that lucceis which yfuaily attended the Romai^ 
arms. 

Cara£bcu8 was the firfl who feemed willing, by a 
vigorous effort, to refcue his country and repel its in- 
fulting and rapacious conquerors. Thb rude foldier, 
though with inferior forces, continued, for above 
nine years, tooppofeand harrafs the Romans; till 
at length he was totally routed, and taken prifoner 
by Oftorius Scapula, who fent him in triumph to 
RomCj, While Cara£Ucus was leading thro* Rome» 
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fie apipeared no way dejedled at the amazing con- 
courfe of TpeQators that were gathered upon thia oc- 
cafion, but cafting bis eyes on the fplendours that 
furrounded him, '^ Alas, cried be, how is it poflible 
that a people poflcfTed of fuch magnificence at home 
could envy me an humble cottage^ fn Britain !" The 
emperor was affeSed with the Britifh hero's misfor- 
tunes, and won by his addrels. He ordered him to 
be unchained upon the fpot, and fet at liberty with 
the reft of the captives. . 

The cruel treatment of BoaJicea, queen of the Iceni, 
drove the Britons once nwre into open rebellion. Pra- 
fatagus, king of the Iceni, at his death had bequeath- 
ed one-half of ius dominions to the Romans, and the 
oih^r to his daughters, thiss hoping by the facrifice of 
a part, to fectre the reft in his family : but it had a 
different efteft ; for the Roman procurator immedi- 
ately took poilelSon of the whole : and when Boadi* 
cea, the widow of the deceafed, attempted to remor- 
ftrate, he ordered her to be fcourged like a (lave, and 
violated the chaftity of her daughters. I^hefc outr;*- 
gcs were fufEcient to produce a revolt throughout the 
ifland. The Iceni, as being the moft deeply intercrtcd 
m the quarrel, were the firft to take arms ; all the 
other ftates foon followed the example ; and Boadi-' 
cea» a woman of great beauty and mafculine fpirit, 
was appointed to head the common forces, which a- 
mounted to two hundred and thirty thoufand fight- 
ing men, Th>ie, exafperated by their wrongs, at- 
tacked feveral of the Roman fcttlements and colonies, 
with fuccefs. Paulinas, who commanded the Ro- 
man forces, baftened to relieve London, which was 
already a flourifhing colony ; but found on his arri- 
val that it would be requifite for the general fafe ty to 
abandon that plac.^ to the mtrcil fs fury of the ene- 
my* London was foon therefore reduced to aOies ; 
fuch of the inhabitants as remained in it were maf« 
bendy and tbeRomans, with all other firan^rs^ 
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6 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

to t)ie number of feventy thoufand, were cruelly put 
to the fword. Fluflied with thcfe fuccefles, the Bri- 
tons no longer fought to avoid the cneaiy, but boldly 
came to the place where Paulinus awaited their arri- 
val, pofted in a very advantageous* manner with a 
body of ten thoufand men. The battle was obftinat i 
and bloody. Boadicea herfelf appeared in a chariot 
with her two daughters, and harrangued her arnTy 
with niafculine intrepidity; but the irregular and un- 
difciplined bravery of her troops was unable to refift 
the cool intrepidity of the Romans. They were rout- 
ed with great flaughter, eighty thoufand perifhcd in 
the field, and an infinite number were made prifon- 
crs, while Boadicea herfelf, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enraged vidior, put an end to her life by 
poifon. 

The general who finally cffabliflied the dominion 
of the RoTians in this iflahd was Julius Agricola, who 
gbverned it during the reigns of Vefpafian, Titus, 
and Domitian, and diftingui&ed himfelf as well by 
his courage as humanity. 

For feveral years after the time of Agricola, a pro- 
found peace feems to have prevailed in Britain, and 
little mention is made of the at^airs of the ifland by 
'Alayhiftorian. 

At length, however, Rome, that had for ages given 
laws to nations, and difFufed flavery and opprefiion 
over the know world, at length began to fink under 
her own magnificence. Mankind, as if by a general 
confent, rofe up to vindicate their natural freedom ; 
almofl every nation aflertine that independence which 
they had been longfo unjuftly deprived of. 

During thefe ftruggles the Britiih youth were fre- 
quently drawn away into Gaul, to give ineftedlual 
fuccour to the various contenders for the empire, who^ 
failing in every attempt, only lefl the name of ty- 
tants behind them. In the mean time, as the Roman 
fori^s decreafed in Britain, the Pids and Sc(>ts "con- 

tiuued 
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tuiued ftill more boldly to infeft the northern parts ; 
and croffing the Friths, which the Romans could not 
guard, in little wicker boats, covered with leather, 
filled the country wherever they came with flaughter 
and confternatign. 

The Romans, therefore, finding it Jmpoffible to 
ftand their ground in Britain, in the reign of the em- 
peror Valentinian took their laft leave of the ifland, 
after being mafters of it for near four, hundred years, 
and now left the natives to the choice of their own 
government and kings. They gave them*the bed in- 
flru6lions the calamitous limes v^rould permit, for ex- 
ercifing their arms, and repairing their ramparts, and 
helped them to erett a-new a wall of ftone huilt by 
the emperor Sevcrus acrofs the iftand, which they had 
not at that time artizrans (kilfui enough among them-^ 
fclves to repair. 



CHAP. n. 

The S a X ON S. 

TH E Britons being now left tg thcmfefves, con- 
fidered their new liberties as their greutefl: cala-- 
mity. 

The Pifls and Scots uniting together, began to look 
upon Britain as their own, and attacked the northern 
wall which the Romans had built to keep ofF their 
incurfions, with fuccefs. Having thus opened to 
themfeves a paflage, they ravaged tS e whole country 
with impunity, while. the Britons fought precarious 
ihelter in their woods and mountains. 

It was in this deplorable and enfeebled ftate that 
the Britons had recourfe to the Saxons, a brave peo- 
ple i who, for their ftrength and valour, were formi- 
dable to all the German nations around them, and fup- 
pofed to be more than a match for the gods them- 

B*4 fcls^v 
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itlves« They were a people reftlefs and bold, who 
confidered war ^s their trade i and were,, in confe- 
€|uence, taught to confider vi<Sory as a doubtful ad- 
vantage, but courage as a certain good. A nation,. 
however, eRrirtlj addi£bd to war, has feldom wanted^ 
the imputation of cruelty, as thofe terrors which are 
cippoied without fear, are often inflifted without re- 
gret. The Saxons arc reprefented as a rery cruel na- 
tion : but we muft remember that their enemies have 
drawn, ihe pidure. 

It was no difagreeable circumdancc to thefe ambi- 
tious people io be invited into a cpuntry upon which 
they had, for ages before, bten forming defigns. In 
Qonfequence^ therefore, of Vortigern's folemn invi- 
lition, who was then king of Britain, they arrived: 
with fifteen hundred men, under the command of 
Hengift and Horfa, who were brothers, and landed 
©n the ifle of Thane t. There they did not long re- 
main ina£^ive ; hnt, being joined by the Britifh for- 
ces, they boldly marched againft the Pifts and Scots, 
who had advanced as far as Lincolnfhire, and foon 
gained a complea^ vi(9ory over them. 

The Saxons, however, being fenfible of the fertility 
«f the country to which they came, and the barrennefs 
of that which they had left behind, invited over great 
numbers of their countrymen to become Oiarers in 
their new expedition. Accordingly they received a 
frefli fupply of five thoufand men, who pafTed over 
IP feventeen veiTels, and foon madea permanent efia« 
blifliment in the ifland. . 

The Britiih hiftorians, in order to account for the 
cafy conqueft of their country by the Saxons, affiga 
their treachery, not lefs than their valour, as a princi- 
pal caufe. They alledge that Vortigern was artfully 
inveigled into a paffion for Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengift ; and, in order to marry her, was induced* 
to fettle the fertile province of Kent upon her father, 
IJPpmYy hence the Saxons could never after be removed^ 

It. 
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It is alledged alfo that, upon theckath of Vortimer*- 
which fhortly happened after the vidory he obtained' 
at Eglesford, Vortigern his fether was reinftated up-- 
on the throne. It is added that this weak monarch 
accepting of a feftival from Hengift, three hundred 
of his nobility were treacheroufly flaughtered,. and 
himfelf detained as a captive. 

After the death of Hengift, federal other German* 
tribes, allured by the fuccefs' of their countrymen, 
went over in great numbers; A body of their coun- 
trymen, under the condu<5t of ^la and his three 
fons, had Tome thrfe before lard the foundation of the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, though not without 
great oppofitioir and bloodfhed. This new kingdom 
included Sorry, Suflex, and the New Foreft ; and « 
extended to the frontiers of Kene. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of 
Cerdic and his (on Kenric, landed in the Weft, and 
from thence took the nanfe of Weft Saxons. Thefe 
met a very vigorous oppofition from the natives, but 
being reinforced from Germany, and'afliftfed by their 
countrymen on^ the ifhnd, they routed the Britons ; 
and although retarded in their progrefs by the cele- 
brated king ArtMir, they had ftrength enough to 
keep pofteffion of the con<]uefts they had already 
made. Cerdic, therefore, with hij fon Kenric, efta- 
blifhed the third 5axon kingdom rn the iflind,' name- 
ly, that of the Weft Saxons, including the counties 
of Hants, Dorfet, Wilts^ Berks, and the Ifle of* 
Wight:;/ . 

It was ih'oppofing this Saxon in vadcr that the ce- 
lebrated- prmce-Arthur acquired his fame. Howfo- 
cver unfuccef^fulaU his valour might have been in 
the end, yet his name* makes fo great a figure in the 
fabulous annals of the times, that fome notice mo ft 
be taken of him.' This prince is of fuch obfcure ori- 
ginal, that fome authors fuppofe hi n to be the f »n of 
king Ambroilus, and others only his nephew $ others 
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again affirm that he was a Cornifh prince, and fon of 
Gurlois, kingof that province. However this be, it 
16 certain be was a commander of great valour, and 
could courage alone repair the miferable ftate of the 
Britons, his might have been efie£lual. According 
to the moft authentic hiftorians, he is faid to have 
worfted the Saxons in twelve fucceffive battles. Tn 
one of thefe, namely, that fought at Caerbadon, in 
Berks, it is ailerted that he killed no lefs than four 
hundred and forty of the enemy with his own hand. 
But the Saxons were too numerous and powerful to 
"be extirpated by the defultory efforts of fmgle valour ; 
fo that a peace, and not conqueft, were the immedi- 
ate fruits of hb ^ifiories. The enemy, therefore, 
iftrll gained ground ; and this prince, in the decline 
of life, had the mortification, from fome domeftic 
troubles of his own, to be a patient fpedator of their 
encroachments. His firft wife had been carried oft 
by Melnas, kingof Somerfetfhire, who detained her 
a whole year at Glaftonbury, until Arthur, difcover- 
ing the place of her retreat, advanced with an army 
againft the ravifher, and obliged him to give her 
back. In his fecond wife, perhaps he might have 
been more fortunate, as we have no mention made 
of her, but it was otherwife with his third confort, 
who was debauched by his own nephew, Mordrcd. 
This produced a rebellion, in which the king and 
bis traiterous kinfman meeting in battle, flew each 
other. 

In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus 
gaining ground in the Wefl, their countrymen were 
not lefs afiive in other parts of the ifland. Adventu- 
rers ftill continuing to pour over from Germany, one 
body of them, under the command of UfFa, feized 
^pon the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, and gave their commander the title of king of 
the Eaft Angles, which was the fourth Saxon .king- 
dom founded in Britain. 
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Another body of thefe adventurers formed a 
kingdom under the title of Eaft, Saxony, or EflTex, 
comprehending Eilex, Middlefex, and part of Hert- 
fordfliire. This kingdom, which was difmembered < 
from that of Kent, .formed the fifth Saxon principa- 
lity founded in Britain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the fixth which was 
eftablifhed' by thefe fierce invaders, comprehending all 
the middle counties, from the banks of the Severn to* 
the frontiers of the two laft nained kingdoms. 

The feventh and laft kingdom which they obtained 
was that of Northumberland, one of the moft power- 
ful and extend ve of them all. This was formed froth 
the union of two fmaller Saxon kingdoms, the one 
called Bernicia, containing the prefent county of 
Northumberland and the biflipprick of Durham ; the 
fubjefis of the other, called the Deiri j extending them' 
felvesover Lancafliire^and Yorkfliire. Thefe king- 
doms were united in the perfon of £thelfrid,.king of 
Northumberland, by the expulfion of Edwin, his 
brother-in-law, from the kingdom of the Deiri, 
2nd the feizure of his dominions. In this manner 
the natives being overpowered, or entirely expdled, 
kvcn kingdoms were eftablifbed in Britain, which 
have been flnce well known by the name of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The Saxons being thus eftablifhed in all the de- 
ferable parts of the ifland, and having no longer the 
Britons to contend with, began to quarrel among 
themfeives. A country divided into a number of 
petty independent principalities, mufl ever be fubjedl: 
toconfention, as jealouily and ambition ' have more 
frequent incentives to operate. After a feries, there- 
fore, of battles, treafons, and ftratagcms; all thefe 
petty principalities fell under the power of Fgbert, 
king of Weflex,. whofe merits defefved dominion, 
and whofe prudence fecured his conquefts. By him > 
aUtheiddgdgjnsof the.Hepurcby were united un- 

B 6 d«' 
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der one common jurirdidion ^ but, to give fplendouir 
to bis authority, a general council of tbe clergy and^ 
laity was fumnfioried at Winchefter, wherehe wasfo- 
kmnly crowned king ofEngland, by whichrnamc the 
united kingdonr was therKcforward called. 

Thus, ^otit four hundred jrearsrafter the firft ar* 
rival of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty fettle- 
ments were united into one great ftate, and nothing 
offered but pro(pe3s.of peace^ fecurity, and iiKreaf- 
ing refinements 

Jt was about this period thatSt; Gregory undertook' 
to fend mtflionares among.the Saxons to convert them ^ 
to Chriftianity. It is faid, ^at before his* elevattotft^ 
ta the papal chair; he chanced one day to pafs thro' 
the flave-marketatRbme, and perceiving fome chil- 
dren of great beauty who were fet up for-fale, he en- 
quired about their country, and finding they were* 
Engliih pages, he is faid to have cried out, in the- 
Latin language, Ncn Jngliyfed Angeli fount ^ fi ejfent 
Gbrtftiani \ They would not be Jingliib, but i^ngels, 
bad they beer^ Chciftians^ From that time he was^ • 
flruck with an ardent defire to convert that unenlight- 
ened nation, and ordered a monk, -named.A-uguftine, . 
and others of the fame fraternit}', to undertake the* 
miffion into Britain. 

This pious monk, .uppnhi;^ firft landing in the 
iffe o£ Thanet, fentoneof his interpretera to Ethel* 
bert,..the Kenttfh king,- declaring he was^come from: 
Rome with offers of eternal falvation^. The king: 
immediately ordered them to- be furnlfhed with all 
neceflaries, and even vifited them, though without' 
declaring himfclf as yet in? their favour* Augufline, 
however, , encouraged by this favourable reception, 
and now feeing a profpcct of focceisy proceeded with 
redoubled xeal tp preach the gofpd. The king openly 
efipoufed the Chrift?an religion, while bis example 
wrought fo fucccfsfuUy on his fubjefis, that numbers 
of tbem came voluntarily to be baptized^. their miffi- 

oner 
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oner loudly declaring againfl: any coercive means to* 
wards their converfion« In this manner the other 
kingdorasi one after the other, embraced the faith^. 
and England was foon as -famous for its fuperffitioa^ 
as itthad^nce beeafbf- its-averfene& to Cbriftianicy» 

CH APT. UK 

The Invasion or the DANES. 

PEACE and unanimity hid been fcarccly eftablifB- 
ed in E^fand when a mighty iVarm of thofe 
Jiatbns callM' Danes^ who. ted 'poflefled the coun- 
tries bordering on-'thel&lrTC, began- lo Iievel their fu- 
ry againff England. AimaH body of them at firft 
knded on the coaffs^ with a view to learn the ftate 
of the coustry; and having committed ibme fmali* 
depredations, fled to their fliips for f^fety. - About 
(even years after this firfl! attempt, they made a de-- 
fcent upon the kingdom of Iforthumbcrland, where 
they pillaged a menaftery ;^ but their 6tct being {bat- 
tered by a ftorm, they were- defeated by th* inabi- 
tants, and put to the fword. It was not tM about 
Ave years after the acceiSon of Egbert, that their in- 
vailons became, truly formidable. From that time 
they continued, with Unceafing ferocity, until the 
whole kingdom was^ reduced to adate of the moft 
diilrefsful bondage. 

Though often rcpulfed, they always obtained their 
end, of (p.oiling the country, and carrying the plun- 
der away. It was. their n:cthod'to avoid coming', if 
ppffible, to a* general- engagement ; but fcattering 
themjfelves over the face of the -country, they carried 
away, indifcriaiu^ately,.af well the inhabk^ts tbeoi- 
&Ives»as all their nnoveable pofieffions. 

At length, however, they refolved upon making 
a ieitleaieiit in the country, and landing^on the iile 

- V.% 
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of Thanet, flationed themfelves there. In this place 
they kept their ground, notwithdanding a bloody vic- 
tory gained over them by Ethelwolf. The reign of 
Ethelbald, his fucccflbr, was of no long continuance; 
however, in fo fliort fpace, he crouded a number of 
vices fufEcient to render his name odious to pofte 
rity. 

This prince was fucceeded by his brother Ethelred, a 
brave commander, but whofe valour was infufficient 
to reprefs the Danifh incurfions. In thefe exploits he 
was always affifted by bis younger .bother, Alfred* 
afterwards furnaoied .the Great, who facrified all 
private rcfentment to the public good, having Ijeen 
deprived by the king of a large patrimony. It was 
during Ethelred's reign, that the Danes, penetrating 
into Mercia, took up their winter q'larters at Not- 
tingham ; from whence, the king, attempting to dif- 
lodge them, received a wpund jn the battle, of which 
he died, leaving his brother, Alfiied, the inheritance 
of a kingdom that was now reduced to the brink. 
of ruin. 

The Danes had already fubdued Northumberland- 
and Eaft Anglia, and had penetrated into the very 
heart of Weflcx. The Mercians were united againft 
Alfred; the dependence upon the other provinces- 
of the empire was but precarious : the lands lay un- 
cuhivated, through fears of continual incurfions ; and 
all the churches and monafleries were burned to the 
ground. In this terrible fituation of affairs, nothing 
appeared but objects of terror, and every hope was 
loft in defpair. The wifdom and virtues of one man 
alone werfe found fufficient to bring back happinefs, 
fecurity, and order ; and all the calamities .of the 
times found redrefs from Alfred. 

This prince fee mcd born not only to defend his 
bleeding country, but even to adorn humanity. He 
bad given very early in fiances of thofe great virtues 
ivJii^ afterwards gave fplendour to his reign ; arid 

3 was 
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was anointed by pope Leo, as future king, when he was 
fent by his father for his education toRome. O n his 
return from thence, he became every day more the 
objed of his father's fond affections ; and that per- 
haps, was the reafon why his education was at firft 
neglected. He had attained the age of twelve, before 
he -was made acquainted with the loweft elemeikts 
of literature ; but hearine fome Saxon poems read, 
which recounted the praife of heroes, his whole 
mind was roufed, not only to obtain a fimilitude of 
glory, but alfo to be able to tranfmit that glory to 
pofterity. Encouraged by the queen, his mother, 
and affifted by a penetrating genius, he foon learned 
to read thefe compofitions, and proceeded from thence 
to a knowledge of Latin authors, who directed his 
tafte, and recSlified his ambition. 

He was fcarce come to the crown, when he was 
obliged to oppofe the Danes, who had feized Wil- 
ton, and wer^ exercifing their ufual ravages on the 
country around. He marched againfl; them with 
the few troops he could aflemble on a fudden, and a 
defperate battle was fought, to the difadvantage of the 
Englifh. But it was not in the power of misfortune 
to abate the king's diligence, though it reprefTed his 
power to do good* He was in a little time, enabled 
to hazard another engagement ; fo that the enemy, 
dreading his courage and ad^ivity, prppofed terms of 
peace, which bedid not think proper to refufe. They, 
by this treaty, agreed to relinquifli the kingdom ; 
but, inftead of complying with their engagements, 
they only removed from one place to another, burn- 
ing and deflroying wherever they came» 

Alfred, thus oppofed to an enemy whom no flati- 
onary force could refill, nor no treaty could bind, 
found himfelf unable to repel the efforts of thofe ra- 
vage rs, who from all quarters invaded him. New 
fwarms of the enemy arrived every year upon the 
coa<l, and frcO) wvaQons were ftill proje^d, ?iOTcv^ 
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i>f his f bje<Sb therefore left their country, and retir-- 
tfd into Wales, or fled to the continent. Others fub— 
mitted to the conqu rors, aod purchafed their lives^ 
by their freedom. In this u.qiverfal defedlion, Alfred' 
vainly attempted to remind them of the duty they 
owed their country aryd^ their king) but finding his 
remonftrances ineffef^ual, he was obliged to give 
way to thr wretched neccffity of tire times. Accord- 
ingly, relinq.^ifhing th* enfigns of his dignity, and 
difmifEng his fervants, he drcfled hrmfdf in the ha-- 
bit of a peafant, and lived for fome time in thehoufe 
of an herdfman, who had been entrufted with th*2 
eare of his cattle. In this mannerythough >abandonr* 
ed by the world, and fearing an enemy in every ' 
quarter, {{ill he refolved ta continue in his country, . 
to catch the flight ft occafions for bringing it relief. 
In hisfolitary retreat, which was in the county of 
Somerfet, at the confluence- of the rivers Parret and 
Thone, he amufed himfelf With mufic, and fupport- 
cd his humble lot with^ the hopps of better fortune. 
It is faid, that, one day^ being commanded by the* 
herdfman's wife, who was ignorant of his quality, to 
take care of fome cakes which were baking by the fire, 
he happened to let them burn, for which (he fevcrely . 
upbraided him for negled^. 

Previous to his retirement,- Alfred had concerted 
mcafures for aflimbling a few truOy friends, when- 
ever Jin opportunity fh'ould offer of annoying the ene- 
my, who were- now in ppffcflion of all the coun- 
try. This: cfcofca band, ftill faithful to their mo* 
narch, took (belter in the forefts and mar£hes of So- 
merfet, and from thence made occafional irruptions 
upon ftraggling parties of the enemya Their fucceft, ^ 
i-n this rapacious and dreary method of Uuing, encou^ 
raged many more to join their fociety,. till at length 
fufficiently augmented they repaired to their mo- 
jrarch^ who had by thattrme been reduced by famine 
to the laft exremity . 

z Meaat^ 
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Mean while Ubba, the chief of the Daniih command- 
ers, carried terror over the whole land, and now ra- 
gged the country of Wales without oppofitioh. The 
only place where be found refinance was, in his re- 
turn, frooi^ the caftle of Kenwitb, into which the earF 
of Devonfliire had retired withafmalLbodyoftroopa.. 
Thfs gallant foldier finding himfelf unable to fuftaia 
a fiege, and knowing the danger of (urreiTdering to 
a perfidious enemy, was refolved, by one defperate 
tftbrt, to feHy out and force his way through the be- 
fiegers, fwcrd inhand. The propofal was embraced 
by all his followers, while the Danes, fecure in their 
numbers, and in their contempt of the enemy, were 
not only routed with great ilaughter, but (Jbba, theic 
general, was flain. 

This vidlory once more reftored courage to x\\^ 
diipirited Saxons ; and Alfred, taking advantage of 
their favourable difpofition, prepared to animate them 
to a vigorous exertion of their fuperiorlty. He foon- 
therefore apprized them of the place of his retrear> 
and inftru3ed them to be ready with all their ftrength 
at a minute's warnings. But ftill none was found. 
who would undertake to give intelligence of the for- 
ces, and pofture of the enemy : not knowing, there* 
fore, a perfon in whom he could confide^ he under- 
took thisv dangerous- talk himfelf. In thefimple drefs 
ofafhepherd, with aivharp ia his hand, heentered 
the Dani(h camp, tried all his mufical arts to pleafe, 
and was fo much admired, that be was»brou^t even 
into the prefence of Guthrum, the Danifh prince, 
with whom he remained fomedays. There he remark- 
ed the fupine iecurity of the Ehnes, their contempt 
of the Englifh,. their negligence in foraging and plun- 
dering, and their diflblute wafting of fuch ill-gotteik 
booty. Having made his obfervations, he returned 
to his retreat, and detaching proper emiflaries among 
hisfttbjeda, appointed themto meet him. in arms in 

tiiQ- 
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the foreft of Selwood, a fummons which they gladly 
obeyed. 

It was againft the mofi unguarded quarter of the 
enemy that Alfred made his moft violent attacic, 
while the Danes, furprized to behold an army oB 
Englifh, whom they confidered as totally fubdued, 
made but a faint refiftance. Notwithftanding the fu- 
periority of their number, they were routed with 
great flaughter ; and, though fuch as efcaped fled for 
refuge into a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, 
being unprovided for a fiege, in lefs than a fortnight 
they were compelled to, furrender at difcretion. By 
the conqueror's permifEon, thofe who did not chufb 
to embrace Chriflianity embarked for Flanders under 
xhc command of one of their generals, called Hafl- 
ings. Guthrum, their prince, became a convert, 
wiih thirty of his nobles, and the king himfelf an- 
fwered tor him at the font. 

Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory j he 
polTefTed a greater extent of territory than had ever 
been enjoyed by any of his predecelTors ; the kings 
©f Wales did him homage for their pc fTeffions, the 
Northumbrians received a king of his appointing, and 
no enemy appeared to give him the leafl apprehen- 
fionS) or excite an alarm, in this ftate of profperity 
and profound tranquillity, which lafled for twelve 
years, Alfred was diligently employed in cultivating 
the art^ of pe^ce, and in repairing the damages which 
the kin^omh^d fuftained by war. 

His care was to polifli the country by arts, as he 
bad proteSed it by arms. He is faid lo have drawn 
up a bgdy of laws. His care for the encouragement 
of learning did not a little tend to improve the morals 
9nd reftrainihe barbarous habits of the people. When 
he came to the throne, he found the£ng]i(h funk 
into the groflefl ignorance and barbarifm, proceeding 
from the continued diforders of -the government, 
and from the ravages of the Danes. He himfelf 

complains. 
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complains, that, on his rcceffion, he knew not one 
perfon fouth of the Thames who could fo much as 
interpret the Latin fervicc. To remedy this defi- 
cjency, he invited over the moft celebrated fcholars 
from all parts of Europe : he founded, or at leaft re> 
eflablifhed, the univerfity of Oxford, and endowed 
it with many privileges, and he gave, in his own ex- 
ample, the Itrongeft incentives to ftudy. He ufually 
divided his time into three equal portions ; one was 
given to deep, and the refedlion of his body, diet, 
and exercife ; another to the difpatch of bufinefs : 
and the third to ftudy and devotion. He made a con- 
fiderablc progrefs in the different ftudies of grammar, 
rhetoric, philofophy, architeflure, and geometry. 
He was an excellent hiftorian, he underftood mulic, 
he was acknowledged to be the beft Saxon poet of 
the age, and left many works behind him, feme of 
which remain to this day. To give a characSler of 
this prinCe would only be, to fum up thofe cjualities 
which conftitute perfciStion. Even virtues feeraingly 
oppofite, were happily blended in his difpofition ; 
perfeycring, yet flexible ; moderate, yetenterprifing; 
juft, yet merciful ; flern in command, yet gentle in 
converfdtion. Nature alfo, as if defirgus that fuqh 
admirable qualities of mind (hould be fet off to the 
greatefl; advantage, had beftowed ^n him all bodily 
accomplifliments, vigour, dignity, and an engaging, 
open countenance. 

His fecond fon, Edward, fucceeded him on the 
throne. To him fucceeded Athelftan, his natural fon, 
the illegitimacy of his birth not being then deemed a 
fufficient obftacle to his inheriting the cown. He 
died at Gloucefter, after a re'gn of fixteen years, 
and was fucceeded by his brother, Edmund, who, like 
the reft of his predeceflbrs, met with difturbance from 
the Northumbrians on his accefSon Jto the throne ; 
but his aSivity foon defeated their attempts. T^e 
rcfentihcnt this monarch bore to men of aa^baxvi^otv^A. 
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way of living w^'the Caufe of his death. He was? 
kijJed by LeolfT, la robbery at a feaft, where this vil- 
lain had^the infolence to intrude into the king's pre- 
fence. His lirothery Edrcd, was appointed to fuc- 
ceed, and like his predeceflbrs, this monarch found 
himfclf at tfte head of a rebellious and refra<£lory 
people. Edred implicitly fubmitted to the direSions 
^ Dunfian the monk, both ii> church and ftate ; and 
the kingdom was in a fair way of being turned into a 
papal province by this zealous eccliefiaftic ; but he wa^ 
Checked in the midft of his career, by the death of 
the king, who died of a q^uinfy, in the tenth year 
of his reign. 

Edwy, hi* nephew,, who afcemltd- th& throna, hiy 
^Wn foils being yet unfit to govern, was a prince of 
g'^eat perfonal accomplifl^iments, and a martial difpo- 
fition. But he was now come to the governmei-: of 
a kingdom, in which hre had an enemy to contend 
with, againft whom all military virtues could be of 
little fervice. Dunilanr, who had governed during 
the former reign, was refolved to omit nothing of 
Kis authority in this v and Edwy, immediately upoiv 
his acceffion, found himfelf involved in^ a quarrel 
with the monks ; whofe rage, neither his accom- 
plifhments, nor his virtues could mitigate. 

Among other inffances of their cruelty, the fol- 
lowing is recorded. There was a- lady of the royal 
blood,, named Elgiva, whofe beauty had made ^ 
firosg impre/Eon upon the young monarch's heart. 
He had even ventuped to marry her^ contrary to 
the advke of his counfetlors, as fhe was within the 
degrees of affinity prohibited by the canon law. 
On the day of his coronation, while his nobility were 
giving a loofe to the more noify pleafures of wine and 
kftivity in the great hall, Edwy retired to his wife^s 
apartment; where, rn company with her mother, 
he enjoyed the more pleafing fatisfadlion of her con- 
¥erfation« Dunfbn no fooner perceived his abfence, 

ibai^ 
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fhan conjefturmg the reafon, be ruflied furiouflv in* 
to the apartment, and upbraiding bim with all the 
ticternefs of eccledaftical rancour, dragged him forth 
in the moft outragious manner. Dunftan, it fecms, 
was not without his enemies, for the king was ad- 
yifed to punifli this infult, by bringing him to ao 
count for the money with which he had been entruft- 
ed during the laft reign. This account the haughty 
monk refufed to give in ; wherefore, he was deprived 
of all the ecclefiaflrical and civil emoluments of which 
fie had been in poflefGon, and baniflied the kingdem. 
His exile only fervedto eocreafe the reputation of his 
fan£lity with the people ; among the reft Odo, arch- 
bifliopof Canterbury, was fo far tranfported with the 
fpirit of the party, that be pronounced a divorce be- 
tween £d wy and £lgibva. Thejcing was. unable to refift 
the indignation of the Church, and confented to fur- 
tender his beautiful wife to its' fury. Accordingly, 
Odo fcnt into the pilace a party of foldiers, who 
feized the queen.; and, by his orders, branded her 
on the face with an hot iron. Not contented wiih 
this cruel vengeance, they carried her by force into 
Ireland, and ttier e commanded her to remain in per- 
petual exile. This injundion, however, was too 
diftreffingfor that faithful woman to comply with 4 
for, being cured of her wound, and havinjg obliterated 
the marks which had been made to deface her beauty, 
fhe once more ventured to return to the king, whom 
de ftill regarded as her hulb-md. But misfortune 
continued to purfue.her. "She was taken prifoner by 
a party whom the ardibifiiop had appointed to ob- 
ferve her conduiSt^ and was, put to death in the moft 
cruel manner; the fincws of her legs being cut, and 
her body mangled, ihe was thus left to expire in the 
moft cruel aeony. In the mean time, a fecret revolt 
againft Edwy became almoft genera] ; and Dunftan 
put himfelf at the bead of the party. The mai^con- 
tents at laft proceeded to open rebellion ; aui WVxtv^ 
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placed Edgar, the king's younger brother, a 6oy of 
about thirteen years of age, at their heiad, they foon 
put him in pofleifion of all the northern parts of the 
kingdom. Edwy's power and the number of his ad- 
herents every day declining, he was at laft obliged to 
confent to a partition of the kingdom ; but his death, 
which happened foon after, freed his enemies from 
all further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable pof- 
jfeffion of the government. 

Edgar being placed on the throne by the influence 
of the monks, a(Fe£led to be entirely guided by their 
directions in all his fucceeding tranfaAions. 

Little worthy of notice is mentioned of this mo- 
narch except tus amour with Elfrida, which is of too 
fingular a nattire to be omitted. Edgar had long 
lieard of the beauty of a young lady, whofe name 
was Elfrida, daughter to the earl of Devonfhire ; but, 
unwilling to credit common fame, in this particular, 
he fern Ethel wald, his favourite friend, to fee, and 
inform him, if Elfrida was indeed that incomparable 
woman report had defcribed her. Ethelwald arriving 
at the earl's, had no fooner ca'ft his eyes upon that 
nobleman's daughter, than he became dcfperately ena- 
moured of her himfelf. Such was the violence of his 
paffion, that, forgetting his mailer's intentions, he fo- 
licited only his own ihterefts, and demanded for him- 
felf the beautiful Elfrida, . from her father m mar- 
riage. The favourite of a king was not likely to find 
arefufai; the earl gave his confent, and their nupti- 
als were performed in private,. Upon his return to 
' court, which was (hortly after, he aflured the king, 
that her riches alone, and her high quality had been the 
caufe of her fame, and he appeared amazed how the 
world coXild talk fo much, and fo unjuftly of her 
charms. The king was fatisfied, and no longer felt 
any curiofity, while Ethelwald fecretly triumphed in 
his addrefs. When he had, by this deceit, weaned 
the king from hi$ purpofe, be took an opportunity, 

after 
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«fter fome time, of turning the converfatlon on £1^ 
frida, rq>refenling, that though the fortune of the 
etfl of £)evon{hire*s daughter would be a trifle to a 
king) yet it would be an immenfe acquifition to a 
needy fubjefi. He, therefore, humbly entreated per- 
miffion to pay his addrefTes to her, as (he was the 
licheft heirefs in the kingdom. A requeft fo feem- 
ingly reafohaUe, was readily complied with ; Ethel- 
wald returned to his wife, and their nuptials were To- 
kmnized in public. His greateft care, however, was 
employed in keeping her from court ; and he took 
' every precaution to prevent her from appearing be- 
/ fore a king fo fufceptible of love, while (be was fo ca- 
pable of infpiring that paffion. But it was impof&ble 
to keep his treachery long concealed. Edgar wasfoon 
informed of the whole tranfadion ; but diflembling 
his refentment, he took occafion to vifit that part of 
the country, where this miracleof beauty was detain- 
ed, accompanied by Ethelwald, who relufbntly at- 
tended him thither. Upon coming near the lady's ha- 
bitation he told him, irhat he had a curiofity to fee his 
wife, of whom he had formerly heard fo much, and de- 
fired to be introduced as his acquaintance. Ethelwald, 
thunder-ftruck at the propofal, did all in his power, 
but in vain, to difluade him. All he could obtain, 
was permiffion to go before, on pretence of preparing 

• for the king's reception. On his arrival, he fell at 
his wife's feet, confeffing what he had done to be pof- 
fefled of her charms, and conjuring her to conceal, 
as much as poiCble, her beauty from the king, who 
was but too fufceptible of its power, Elfrida, little 
obliged to him for a paflion that had deprived her of 
a crown, promifed compliance; but, prompted ei- 
ther by vanity, or revenge, adorned her perfon with 
the moft exquifite art, and called up all her beauty 

• on the occafion. The event anfwered her expe6ta- 
tbns ; the king, no fooner faw, than he loved her, 
and was inftanjtly refolved to obtain her. TIbe better 
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-to effed bis intentions, he concealed his paflton from 
the hufband, and took leave with a Teeming indiffe- 
rence ; but bis revenge was not the lefs certain and 
/atal. Ethelwald was fome time after fent into Nor- 
thumberland, upon pretence of urgent affairs^ and 
was found murdered in a wood by the way. Some f^y 
he was ftabbed by the king's own hand ; fome, that 
he only commanded the aflaiiination j however this 
•be, Elfrida was anvited foon after to court, by the 
king's own orxier, and their nuptials were performed 
ll^th the ufual folemnity. 

This monarch died, after a reign x>{ ^teen yeans, 
in the thirty-third year of his age, being fucceeded 
i>y his fen, Edward, whom he had by his iirft mar- 
riage, -with the daughter of die earl of Ordmer. 

Edward, ^rnamed the Martyr, wae made king by 
the intereft of the monks, and lived but four year« 
^fter his acceifion. In his reign there is nothing 
remarkable, if we except his tragical and memorable 
end. Hunting o^e day near Corfe caftle, where 
/£lfrida, his motheV-in-law refided, he thou^ it his 
<<luty to pay her a vifit, although he was not attended 
hy any of his retinue. There defiringfome liquor to 
•foe brought him > as he wasthirfiy, while he was yet 
holding the cup to his head, oneof Elfrida's domef- 
tics, intruded for that purpofe, Slabbed him in the 
'back. The king, finding himfelf wounded, put fpurs 
to his horfe ; but, fainting with the lofs of blood, he 
fell from the faddle, and his foot flicking in the ftirrup, 
he was dragged along by his horfe, till be died. 

Ethelred the Second, the fon of Edgar and Elfrida* 
fucceeded; a weak and irrefolute monarch, inca- 
pable of governing the kingdom, or of providing 
for its faiety. During his reign the old and terrible 
enemies, the Danes, who (eemed not to be loaded 
with the fame accumulation of vice and folly as the 
^nglifh^ were daily gaining ground. The weakness 
and the inexperience of Etheked appeared to give a 
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able opportunity for renewing their depredations; 
and, accordingly, they landed on feveral parts of the 
coaft, fpreading their ufual terror and devaftation. 

As they lived indifcriminately among the Engli(h,» 
i refolution was taken for a general mafTacre ; and 
Ethelred, by a policy incident to weak princes, em- 
braced the cruel refolution of putting them all to the 
fword. This plot was carried on with fuch fecreey, 
that it was executed in one day, and all the Danes in 
England were deftroyed without mercy. But this 
maSacre fo prefidious in the contriving, and fo cruel 
in the execution, inftead of ending the long miferies 
of the people, only prepared the way for greater 
calamities. 

While the Englifh were yet congratulating each 
other upon their late deliverance from an inveterate 
enemy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had been in- 
formed of their treacherous cruelties, appeared ofFtiic 
wcftern coafts with a large fleet, meditating flaughter, 
and furious with revenge. Ethelred was obliged to 
&y into Normandy, and the whole country thus came 
under the power of Sweyn, his vidorious rival. 

Canute, afterwards furnamed the Great, fucceeded 
Sweyn as king of Denmark, and alfo as general 
of the Danith forces in England. The contert be- 
tween him and Edmund Ironfide, fucccffor to Ethtl- 
Tcd, was managed with great obftinacy and perfever- 
ance ; the firfl battle that was fought appeared im- 
decifive j a fecond followed, in which the Danes were 
^^iftorious ; but Edmund ftill having intereft enough 
to bring a third army into the field, the Danifh auJ 
Englifh nobility, equally harrafled by thefe convulfi- 
ons, obliged their kings to come to a compromiid, 
and to divide the kingdom between them by treaty. 
Canute referved to himfelf the northern par.s of the 
kingdom, the fouthern parts were left to Edmund j 
but this prince being murdered about a month after 
the treaty by bis two chamberlains, at Oxford, C\- 
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tiute was left in peaceable pofleffion of the wliofe 
Icingdom. 

Canute is reprefented by fome hiftorians as one 
-of the firft chafa£^crs in thofe barbarous ages, 
"The piety of the latter part of hk life, and the refo- 
lute valour of the former, were topics that filled the 
mouths ofliis -courtiers with flattery and praife. They 
even afFe<fted to think his power uncontroulable, 
and that ^U things would be obedient to his com- 
mand. Canute, fcnfible of their adulation, isfaid to 
iiavc t?ikcn the following method to reprove them. 
■He ordered his chair to be fet on the fea-(hore while 
^he tide was coming in, and commanded the fea td 
retire. " Thou art under my dominion, cried he ; 
the land upon which I fit is mine ; I charge thee 
therefore to approach no farther, nor dare to wet ihfc 
feet of thy fovereign " He feigned to fit fome time 
in expe6tation of fubmiifion, till the waves began to 
•furround him: then, turning to his courtiers, he 
obferved that the titles of Lord and Mafler, belonged 
only to him whom both earth and Teas were ready to 
obey. Thus feared and refpefted, he lived many 
years, honoured with the furnamc of Great for his 
power, but deferving it flill more for his virtues. He 
died at Shaftefbury, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, leaving behind him three fons, Sweyn, Ha^ 
rold, and Hardicnute. Sweyn was crowned king of 
Norway, Hardicnute was put in pofleffion of Den* 
mark, and Harold* fucceedcd his father on the Eng- 
iilh throne. ' 

To Harold fucceeded his brother, Hardicnute, 
whofe title was readily acknowledged both by the 
X)anes and the i nglifh ;--and, upon his arrival from 
.the continent, he was received wiih the moft extra- 
vagant demt-nftrations of joy. This king's violent 
and unjuft government was but of fliort duration. 
He iiiedxwo years after his acceifioiT, in confequence 
. of 
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ofexcefs at the marriage otaDanifh lord, which was 
celebrated at Lambeth. 

The diforders of the Danifh monarchs once more 
induced the Englifti to place a monarch of the Sax- 
online upon the throne, and accordingly Edward, 
(urnamed the ConfelTor, was by the geiieral confent 
crowned king, ^ 

The Englifti, who had long groaned under a fo- 
reign yoVe, now fct no bounds to their joy, at find- 
ing the line of their antient monarchs reilored. 

As he had been bred in the Norman court, he 
(hewed, in every inftance, a predileSion for the cuf- 
toms, laws, and even the natives of that country ; and 
among the reft of his faults, though he had married 
Editha, the daughter of Godwin, yet, either from 
miftaken piety, or iixed averfion, during his whole 
reign he abftained from her bed . 

Thus having no legitimate iflue, and being whol- 
ly ertgroflcJ, during the continuance of a long reign, 
with the vifions of fuperftition, he was at laft fur- 
prized by ficknefs, which brought him to his end, 
on the fifth of January, in the fixty-fifth year of his 
age, and twenty- fifth of his reign. 

Harold, the fon of a popular nobleman, whofe 
name was Godwin, and whofe intrigues and virtues 
feemed to give a right to his pretenuons, afcended 
ths throne without any oppofition. 

But neither his valour, his juftice^ nor his popula- 
rity, were able to fecure him from the misfortunes at- 
tendant upon an ill- grounded title. His preienfionft 
were oppofed by William duke of Normandy, who 
infifted that the crown belonged of right to him, it 
being bequeathed to him by Edward the Conftffor. 

William* who was afterwards called the Conquer- 
or, was the natural fan of Robert duke of Normandy. 
His mother's name was Arlettc, a beautiful maid of 
Falaize, wUof" Robert fell in love wvlh -i^s Ccvfi 
fl(X)d gazing at her -door whilR, he pafTcd xivtou^ vV^ 
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town. William, who was the offspring of this 
amour, owed a part of his greatnefs to his birth, but 
Hill more to his own perfonal merit. His body was 
vigorous, his mind capacious and noble, and his cour- 
age not to be reprefTed by apparent danger. Upon 
coming to his dukedom of Normandy, though yet 
very young, he on all fides oppofed his rebellious 
fubje£is, and reprefTed foreign invaders, while his 
Valour and condiifl prevailed in every aftion. The 
tranquility which he had thus eflablifhed in his do- 
minions, induced him to extend his views; and 
fome overtures made him by Edward the ConfefTor, 
in the latter part of his reign, who was wavering in 
the choice of a fucceflbr, enflamed his ambition with 
a defire of fucceeding to the Englifh throne. The 
{k)pe himfelf was not behind the refl in favouring his 
pretenfions ; but, either influenced by the apparent 
juflicc of his claims, or by the hopes of extending 
the authority of the church, he immediately pro- 
jiounced Harold an ufurper. With fuch favourable 
incentives, William fooh found himfelf at the head 
of a chofen army of fixty thoufand men, all equipped 
in the moft warlike and fplendid manner. It was in 
the beginning of fummer that he embarked this pow- 
erful body onboard a fleet of three hundred fail ; and, 

'after fome fmall oppofition from the weather, landed 
at Pevenfyon the coaft of SufTex, with refolute tran- 
quility. 

Harold^ who feemed refolded to defend his right to 
the crown, and retain that fovcreignty which he had 
received from the people, who only had a right to be- 
llow it, was now returning, flufhed with conqueft 
from defeating the Norwegians, who hAd invaded the 
kingdom, with all the forces he had employed in that 
expedition, and all he could invite or colledl in the 
country through which he pafTed. His army was 
compofed of active and valiant troops, in high fpirits, 

jffrong)/ attached to their king:, and eager to engage. 
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On the other hand, the army of William confiftcd of 
the flower of all the continent, and had been long 
enured to danger. The men of Bretagne, Bologne, 
Flanders, Poi6^ou, Maine, Orleans, France, ancT 
Normandy, were alt voluntarily united under his 
command. England never before, nor ever fmccs 
iaw two fuch armies drawn up to difpute its crown* 
The day before the battle, William fent anoiFer to 
Harold todecide the quarrel between them by fingle 
combat, and thus to (pare the blood of thoufands; but 
Harold refufed, and faid, he would leave it to the god 
of armies to determine. Both armies therefore, . that 
night, pitched in fight of each other, expeding the 
dawning of the next day with impatience. The Eng- 
li(h pafied the night in fongs and feafting ; the Nor- 
mans in devotion and prayer. 

The next morning, at feven, asfoon as day appear- 
ed, both armies were drawn up tn array againft each 
other. Harold appeared in the center of his forces,, 
leading on his army on foot, that his men might be 
more encouraged, by feeing their king expofed to an 
equality of danger. William fought on horfeback,. 
leading on his army that moved at once, fmging the 
fong of Roland,, one of thi famous chiefs of their 
country. The Normans began the fight with their 
crofs-bows, which, at firft^ galled, and furpri25ed the 
Englifh, and as their ranlre were clofe, their ar- 
rows did great execution. But foon they came to clo- 
fcr fight, and the Englifh with their bills, hewed 
down their adverfaries with great flaughter. Con- 
fiifion wasfpreading among the ranks, when William,, 
who found himfclf on the brink of deft ru£ti^tj4iaften- 
ed, with a feled band, to the relief of his forces. His^ 
prefence reftored thefufpenfe of battle; he was feen 
in every place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks of 
the enemy, and had three horfes (lain under him. At 
length perceiving that the Englifti line continued im- 
penetrable, he pretended to give ground, which, as 
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he expeSed, drew the enemy from their ranks, and be 
was inftantly ready to take advantage of their difor- 
d«r. Upon a fignal given, the Normans immediately 
returned to the charge with greater' fury than be- 
fore, brgke the Englifh troops, and purfued them to a 
rlfing ground. It was in this extremity, that Harold 
was feen flying from rank to rank, rallying and in- 
fpiring his troops with vigour ; and, though he had 
toiled all day, till near night-fall, in the front of his 
Kehtifh men, yet he ftill (eemed unabated in force or 
courage, keeping h» men to the poft of honour. 
Once more, therefore, the viftory feemed to turi> 
againft the Normans, and they fell in great numbers, 
fo that the fiercenefsand obAinacy of this memorable 
battle, was often renewed by the courage of the lead- 
ers, whenever that of the foWiers began to flacken* 
Fortune, at length, determined a vidory that v^our 
was unable to decide. Harold making a furious on* 
fet at the head of his troops, againft the Norman hea- 
vy armed infantry, was fhot into the brains by an 
arrow ; and his two valiant brothers, fighting by his 
fide, {harcd the fame fate. He fell wiih his fword in 
his hand, amidft heaps of flain, and after the battle^ 
the royal corpfe could hardly be diilinguifhed among 
the dead. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in Eng- 
land, u^hich'had ci)mimied for more tha^i fix hun^ 
dred years% 
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Wl LLJAM TWB CeN O U E R Kr 
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AS foon as William pafied the TTiames, at 
Wallingford, Stigand the primate, made 
fubmilBons to him in the name of the clergy ; and 
before be came within fight of the city, all the chief 
nobility came into bis camp, and declared an inten- 
tion of yielding to his authority. William was glad 
of being thus peaceably put in pofleflion of a throne 
which feveral of his predecei]R}rs had not gJncd 
without repeated vidtorres. 

But in order to give his im^afion . all the fanftion 
poffible, he was crowned at Weftminfter by the 
archbifhop of York, and took the oath ufual in th^ 
times of the Saxon and Danifh kings, which was, to 
proted and defend the church, to obrer\e the laws of 
the realm, and to govern the people with impartiality. 
Having thusfecured the government, and, by a mix- 
ture of vigour and lenity brought the Englifh to an 
entire fubmiffion, he refolved to return to the con- 
tinent, there to enjoy the triumph and congratula* 
tion of his ancient fubje6h* 

In the mean time, the abfence of the Conqueror 
in England produced the moft fatal effeAs^ FKs offi* 
cers being no longer controlled by his juftice, thought 
this a fit opportunity for extortion ; while the linglrlh, 
no long r awed by his prefence, thought it the hap- 
pieft occafion for vindicating their freedom. 

The Englifh had entered into a confpiracy to cut 
off their invaders, and fixed th^ day for their intepded 
maflacre, which was to be on Am- Wedncfday, du- 
ring the time of divine fervice, when dl the Nor- 
mans would be unarmed as pe/jitents, according to 
the difcipline of th^ times. But William's return quick- 
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ly difconcerted all their fchemes. And from that time 
forward he began to lofe all confidence in his Eng- 
lifli fubjeSs, and to regard them as inveterate and ir- 
reconcilable enemies. He had already raifed fucb a 
number of fortrefTes in the kingdom, that he na lon- 
ger dreaded the tumultuous or tranfient efforts of a 
difcontented multitude > he therefore determined to 
treat ihem as a conquered nation, to indulge his own 
avarice, ciid that of his followers, by numerous con-; 
fifcations, and to fecure his power by humbling all 
who were able to make any refiflance. He proceeded 
to confifcate all the eftates of the Englifh gentry, and 
to grant them liberally to his Norman followeis. 
Thus all the ancient and honourable families were re- 
duced to beggary, and the Englilh found themfelves 
entirely excluded from every road that led either to 
honour or preferment. 

To keep the clergy as much as poflible in his inte-. 
refls, he appointed none but his own countrymen to 
the moft confiderable church- dignities, and even dif- 
placed Stigand archbifhop of Canterbury, upon fome 
frivolous pretences. 

William, having cruflied feveral confpiracies, and 
by puni^ing the malecontcnts, thus fecured the 
peace of his dominions, now expefled reft from his 
labours ; and finding none either willing or powerful 
en9ugh tooppofe him," he hoped that the end of his 
reign would be marked with profperity and peace. 
£u^t fuch is the blindnefs of human hope, that he 
found enemies where he leaft expe£led them, and 
fycli too as &rved to embitter all the latter part of his 
life. His laft troubles were excited by his own chil- 
dren, from the oppofing of whom he could expeft to 
reap neither glory- nor gain. He had three fons, Ro- 
berti, 'William^ and Henry, befidcs feveral daughters. 
Robert, his cldeft fon, furnamed Curthofe, from the 
ihof tneis of bis legs, was a prince who inherited all 
the bravery^of his fiimily and nation, but was rather 
■ ' ' ' • bold " 
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bold than prudent ; and was often heard to exprefs his 
jealoufy of his two brothers-, William and Henry. 
Tbefe, by greater affiduity, had wrought upon the= 
credulity and afFe£lions of the king, and confequent-' 
ly were the more obnoxious to Robert. A mind,, 
dierefore, fo well prepared for refentment, foon found 
or made a caufe for an open rupture* The princes ^ 
were one day in fport together, and in the idle petu« 
lance of play, took it into their head to throw water 
upon their elder brother as he paiTed through the 
court, on leaving their apartment. Robert, all alive 
to fufpicion, quickly turned this frolic into a ftudied 
indignity ; and having thefe jealoufies dill farther en- 
flamed by one of his favourites, he drew his fword, , 
and ran up ftairs with intent to take revenge* The 
whole caftle was quickly filled with tumult, and iC-« 
was not without feme difficulty, that the king him- 
feif was able to appeafe it. But be could not allays 
the animofity, which from that moment, ever after 
prevailed in his family. Robert, attended by feveral^ 
of his confederates, withdrew to Rouen that ver)/* 
night, hoping to furprize the caftle, but his^ defigri « 
was defeated by the governor. . 

The flame being thus kindled, the popular charac-' 
ter of the prince, and a fympathy of manners^ engag-^ 
ed all the young nobility of Normandy and Maine, ad . 
well as of Anjou and Brittany, to efpoufe his quarrel ; , 
even his mother, it is faid, fupported him by iecrec 
remittances, and aided him in this obftinate refiftance 
by private encouragement. This unnatural contefl: 
continued for feveral years to enflame the Nerman ■• 
ftate; and William was at laft obliged to have re- 
courfe to England for fupporting his authority againft 
his fon. Accordingly drawing an army of Englifti- 
men together, he led them over to Normandy, where . 
be foon compelled Robert and his adherents to quit . 
the field, add he was quickly reinftated in all his do- • 
rfiinions. 
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William had fcarcely put an end to this tranfaftiot^, 
"when he felt a very feverc blow in the death of Ma- 
tilda, his queen ; and, as misfortcnes generally 
come together, he received information of a general 
ipfurrtiStion in Maine, the nobility of which had 
been always averfe to the Norman government. Up- 
on his arrival on the continent, he found, that the in- 
tirpents had been fecretly affifted and excited by the 
king of France, whofc jpelicy confifted in thus Icf- 
fning the Norman power, by creating diflenrions 
among the nobles of its diiFercnt provinces. Wil- 
liam's difpleafure was not a littfe increafed by the ac* 
€ount he received of fome railleries which that mon- 
arch bad thrown out againft him. It feems that Wil- 
liam, who was become corpulent, had been detained 
in bed fome time by {icknefs ; and Philip was heard tcv 
fay, that hconlylay in ofa big belly. This fo provoked 
the Englifli monarch, that he fent him word, he 
would foon be up, and would at his churching pre- 
f^nt fuch a number of tapers, as would fet the king- 
dom of France in a flame. 

In order to perform this promife, he levied a ftrong 
army, and entering the ifle of France, deftroyed 
and burned all the villages and houfes without oppo- 
fition, and took the town of Mante, which he re- 
duced to afhes. But the progrefs of thefe hoftiIitie» 
Vvas flopped by an accident which fliortly after put an 
end to William's life IJis horfe chancing to place 
his fore-feet on fome hot afhes, plunged fo violentJy> 
that the rider was thrown forward, and bruifed up- 
on the pummel of the faddtc to fuch a degree that he 
fuiFered a relapfe, of which he died fliortly after at a. 
little village near Rouen. 
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CHAP. V. 

WILLIAM RUFUS. 

"1X7 ILLIAM, fornamed Rufus, from the 
VV colour of his hair, was appointed, by the 
king's wilh, his fucceiSbr, while the elder foh, Robert, 
was left in poffeffion of Normandy. Neverthelefs, 
the Norman barons were, from the beginning, dif- 
pleaf^d at the divrfion df the empire by the late king^ 
they eagerly defired an union as before, and looked 
upon Robert as the proper owner of the whole. A 
powerful confpiracy was therefore carried on againft 
William ; and Odo, the late king's brother, under- 
took to condii6l it to maturity. 

William, fenfible of the danger that threatened him, 
endeavoured to gain the affcftions of the native Eng- 
h'fh, whom he prevailed upon by promifes of future 
good treatment, and preference in the diftribution of 
his favours, to efpoufe his intereils. He was foon- 
therefore in the field ; and at the head of a numerous 
army, (hewed himfelf in readinefs to oppofe all who 
Ihould difpute his pretenfions. In the mean time, 
Robet infiead of employing his money in levies, to • 
fupport his friends in England, fquandercd it away 
in idle expences, and unmerited benefits, fo that he 
procraftinated his dieparture till the opportunity was< 
loft; while WilHam exerted himfelf with incredible 
adlivity to diflipate the confederacy before his brother 
could arrive. Nor was this difficult to efFeft : the 
confpirators had, in confequence of Robert's af- 
furances, taken poffeffion of fome fortreffes; but 
the appearance of the king, foon reduced them 
to implore for mercy. He granted them their lives, 
but confifcated all their eftates, and baniihed them^ 
lf)e kiiigdooL. 
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A new breach was made fome time after betweer 
the brothers, in which Rufus found means to en- 
cropxh ftiii farther upon Robert's pofTeflions. Everj 
confpiracy thus deteded, ferved to enrich the king. 
who took care to apply to his own ufe thofe treafurej 
which had been amaffcd for the purpofe of dethroning 
him. 

But the memory of thefe tranfient broils and unfuc« 
cefsful tresjfpns, were now totally eclipfed by one ol 
ih-^ moft noted en tjBr prizes that ever adorned the an- 
nals of nations, or excited the attention of mankind^ 
I mean the Crufades, which were now firft projeil- 
ed. Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Pi- 
cardy, was a man of great zeal, courage, and piety. 
He had made a pilgrimage to the holy fepulchre atX • 
tufalem, and beheld, with indignation, the cruel 
manner in which the Chriftians were treated by the 
Infidels, who were in pofleffion of that place. H( 
preached the crufade over Europe by the Pope's per 
inifTion, and men of all ranks flew to arms with the 
utflioft alacrity, to refcue the Holy Land from the In- 
fidels, and each bore thcfign of the crofs upon theii 
right flioulder, as a mark of their devotion to the 
caufc. In the midft of this univerfal ardour that 
was diffufed over Europe, men were not cntirel) 
iorgetful of their temporal interefls ; for fome, lioping 
a rtiore magnificent Settlement in the foft regions ol 
Afia, fold their European property for whatever the}' 
could obtain, contented with receiving any thing for 
what they were predetermined to relinquifh. Among 
the princes who felt and acknowledged this general 
fpirit of enterprize, was Robert duke of Normandy, 
The Crufade was entirely adapted to his inclinations, 
and his circumftances j he was brave, zealous, co- 
vetous of glory, poor, harrafTed by infurredtions, 
and, what was more than all, naturally fond of change, 
In order, therefore, to fupply money to defray^ the 
necclTary charges of fo cxpcnfivc an undertaking, he 

offered 
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offered to mortgage his dtikedom in Normandy to 
his brother Rufus for a ftipulatcd fum of money. 
This fum, which was no greater than ten thoufand 
marks, was readily promifed by Rufus^ whofe ambi- 
tion was upon the watch to feize every advantage. 

But though the ceflation of Maine and Normandy, 
greatly increafed the king's territories, they added 
but little to his real power,. as his new ftjbjefts were 
coropofed of men of independent fpirits, more ready 
to difpute than to obey his commands. Many were 
' the revolts and infurredions which he was obliged to 
quell in perfon j and no fooner was one confpiracy 
fupprefTed than anotiier rofe to give him frefh dif- 
quietude* 

However Rufus proceeded, carelefs of approbatiot> 
or cenfure ; and only intent upon extending his do- 
minions, either by purchafe or conqueft. The earl 
of Poiftiers and Guienne, enflamed with a defire of 
going upon the Crufade, had gathered an immenfe 
multitude for that expedition, but wanted money to 
forward his preparations. He had recourfe, there- 
fore, to Rufus ; and offered to mortgage alt his^do- 
minions, without much confidering what would be- 
come of his unhappy fubjedls that he thus difpofed 
of. The king accepted this offer with his ufual 
avidity ; and had prepared a fleet, and an army, ia 
order to take poiTeiHon of the rich provinces thus 
coniigned to his truft. But an accident put an end 
to all his ambitious projects ; he was (hot by an ar- 
row that Sir Walter Tyrrel difcharged at a deer in 
the New Foreft, which glancing from a tree, ftruck 
the king to the heart. He dropt dead inftantaneoufly ; 
while the innocent author of his death,, terrified at 
the accident, put fpurs to his hosfe, baAened to the 
fea-ibore, embarked for France, and joined the Cru- 
fade that was then fetting out for Jerufalem. . 

CHAP. 
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H£KRY I. furnamed Beauolerc*. 

HENRY, the late King's youiger brother^ 
who had been huntiilg in the New Foreft, 
when Rufds was flain, took the earneft advantage 
•f the occafion, and haftening to Winchefter, 
rcfolved to fecurc tiie royal treafure, which h© 
Icnew.to be the beft afliftant in Teconding.his aims. 
The barons^ as well as the people, acquiefced in a 
elaim which they were unprovided to refift, and 
yielded obedience, from, the fears of immediate 
danger. 

Henry, to ingratiate himfelf with the people, ex* 
pelled from court all the minifters of his brother's de-^ 
ba*'chery and arbitrary power. One thing only re- 
mained to confirm bis claims without danger of a> 
rival. TheEngHfli remembered their Saxon mo- 
^archs with gratitude^ and beheld them excluded the 
throne with regret. There ftill remained fome of the 
defcendants of that favourite line; and, among 
others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar A theling, which 
]ady, having^ declined all pretentions to royalty, was 
bred up in a convent, and had adlually taken the veil. 
Upon her Henry firft fixed his eyes as a proper con- 
fort, by whofe means, the long breach between the 
Saxon and Norman interefl:s would be finally united. 
It only remained to get over the fcruple of her being 
a nun : but this a council, devoted to his interefts, 
readily admitted ; and Matilda being pronounced 
free to marry, the nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp and folemnity. 

It was at this Unfavourable junfture, that Robert 
xctumed from abtoad> and after taking poiTeilion of 

bis 
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Ms native dominions, laid his claim to the crown of 
England. But,- propofals for an accommodation being 
made, it was ftipulatcd, that Robert^ upon the pay- 
ment of a certain fum, flxould refign his pretenfions 
to England ; and that if either of the princes died 
wkhout iff:e, the other fliould faccced to his domi- 
nions. This treaty bcrng ratified, the armi son each 
iide were difbanded ; and Robert* having lived two 
months in the utmoft harmony with his brother, re- 
turned in peace to his own dominions. 

But Robert's indifcrction foon rendered him unfit 
to govern any ftate : he was totally averfe to bufinefs,. 
and only fludious of the more fplendid amufements 
or employments of life. Hisfervants pillaged him 
without compundion ; and he i) defcribed as lying 
whole days a b^ed for want of cloaths, of which they 
bad robbed him* His fubje^ were treated ftill more- 
deplorably, for being under the command of petty 
and rapacious tyrants, who plundered them without; 
mercy, the wliolc country was become a fcene of vio- 
tence and depredation. It was in this milerable exi^* 
gence,that the Normans at length had recourfe to 
Henry, from whofe wife adminiftration of his own- 
dominions, they expeded a fimilitude of profperity, 
fliould he take the reins of theirs. Henry very 
readily promifed to redrefs their grievances, as he 
knew it would be the direct method to fecond 
his own ambition. The year enfuing, therefore, 
he landed in Normapdy with a (Irong army, took 
feme of the principal towns ; and a battle enfu- 
ing, Robertas forces were totally overthrown, and 
be himfelf taken prifoner, with near ten thoufand 
of his men, and all the confiderable barons who had 
adhered to his misfortunes. This vicSlory was fol- 
lowed by the final redudlion of Normandy, while 
Henry returned in triumph to England, leading with 
him his captive brother, who, after a life of bravery, 
leneroHty, and truth, now found himfelf noc oaW 
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deprived of his patrimony and his friends, but alfo of 
his freedom. Henry, unmindful of his brother's for- 
mer magnanimity with regard to him, detained him a 
prifoner during the remainder of his life, which was 
no lefs than twenty-eight years,; . and he died in the. 
caftle of Cardiff, in Glarmorganfhire. It is even faid 
by fome, that he was deprived of his fight by a red- 
hot copper bafon applied to his eyes; while his bro- 
ther attempted to flifle the reproaches of his con- 
fcience, by founding the abbey of Reading, which, 
was then confidered as a fufficient atonement for every 
degree of barbarity. 

Fortune now feemed to fmile upon Henry, and 
promife a long fucceifion of felicity. He was ia 
peaceable pofTeHion of two powerful dates, and had a 
(on who was acknowledged undifputed heir, arrived, 
at his eighteenth year, whom he loved mofl tenderly. 
His daughter, Matilda, was alfo married to the empe- 
ror Henry V, of Germany, and (he had been fent to. 
that court while yet but eight years old, for her edu- 
cation. AH his profpefts, however, were at once 
clouded by unforefeen misfortunes and accidents, 
which tinftured his remaining years with mifery* 
The king, from the facility with which he ufurped the 
crown, dreading that his family might be fubvert- 
ed with the fame eafe, . took care to have his fon re- 
cognized as his fucceflbr by the ftates of England, and 

. carried hfm over to Normandy to receive the homage, 
of the barons of that duchy. After performing this 
requifite ceremony, Henry, returning triumphantly 
to England, brought with him a numerous retinue of 
the chief nobility, who feemed to (hare in his fuccef- 
fcs. In one of the veflels of the fleet, his fon, and fe- 
veral young noblemen, the companions of his plea- 
furcs, went together to render the pa(rage more agree- 
able. The king fet fail for Barfleur, and was fooa 
earned by a fair wind out of fight of land. The prince 

j^ was detained by fome accident ; and bis failors, as. 

well' 
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well as their captain, Fitz-Stcphen, having fpent the 
interval in drinking, became fo difordered, that they 
ran the (hip upon .a rock, and immediately it was daih- 
fd to pieces. The prir ce was put into the boat, and 
might have efcaped, had he not been called back by 
the cries of Maude, his natural fifter. He was atfirft 
conveyed out of danger himfelf, but could not leave 
a perfon fo dear to perifh without an efFort to fave 
iier. He, therefore, prevailed upon the failors to row, 
back and take her in. The approach of the boat, giv- 
ing feveral others, who had been left upon the wreck, 
the hopes of faving their lives, numbers leaped in,, 
and the whole went to the bottom. Above an hun- 
dred and forty young noblemen of the principal fami- 
lies of England and Normandy, were loft on this oc* 
cafion. A butcher of Rouen was the only perfon on. 
board who efcaped ; he clung to the maft, and was 
taken up the next morning by fome fiftiermen. Fitz- 
Stephen, the captain, while the butcher was thus buf- 
fetting the waves for his life, fwam up to him, and en- 
quired if the prince was yet living ; when being told' 
that he had perifhed, then I will not out-live him^ 
faid the captain, and immediately funk to the bottom. 
The (hrieks of thefe unfortunate people were heard' 
from the ihore, and the noife eveti reached the king's 
(hip, but the caufe was then unknown. Henry en- 
tertained hopes for three days, that his fon had put 
into fome diftant port in England ; but when cer- 
tain intelligence of the calamity was brought him> 
he fainted away, and was never feen to fmile from 
that moment to the day of his death, which follovved 
fome time after at St. Dennis, a little town in Nor- 
mandy, from eating too plentiful of lampreys, a difh 
he was particularly fond of. ' He died in the fixty-fe- 
venth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, 
leaving by will bis daughter Miitilda, heirefs of all 
his donxinions*' 

CHAP; 
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CHAP. VIT, 

STEPHEN. 

NO fooncr was the king known to be dead, then 
Stephen, fonof Adela, the king's fifter, and the 
count of Blois, confctous of his own power and in- 
fluence, refolved to fecure to himfelf the poflei&on 
df what he fo long defired. He immediately baftened 
fl-om Normandy, and arriving at London, was imme- 
diately falutcd king by all fhe loVer ranks of peo- 
ple. Being thus fecure of the people, his next Aep 
was to gain over the clergy ; and, for that purpofe^ 
bis brother, the bHhop of Winchefter, exerted all his 
influence among them, with good fuccefs. Thus wa» 
Stephen made king, by one of thofe fpeedy revoluti* 
ons which ever mark the barbarity of a flate if» 
which ihey are cuftomary* 

'I'he firft a£ts of an ufurper are always popular. 
Stephen, in order to fecu-re his tottering throne, paffed 
a charter, granting feveral privileges to the different 
orders of the fiate. To the nobility, a permi£Qon to 
hunt in their own forefls ; to the clergy, a fpeedy fill- 
ing of all vacant benefices 3 and to the people, a ref- 
toration of the laws of r dward the Confeflbr. To fix 
himfelf flill more fecurely, he took poffeflion ®f the 
royal treafures at Winchefter, and had his title rati* 
fied by the pope with a part of the money. 

It was not long, however, that Matilda delayed af- 
ferting her claim to the crown. She landed upon 
the coaft of Suffcx, affifted by Robert, earl of Glou- 
cefler, natural fon of the late king. The whole of 
Matilda's retinue, upon this occafion, amounted to no 
more than an hundred and forty knights, who imme- 
diately took pc £eifion of. Arundel caiUe } but the na- 
ture of her claim foon cncreafed the number of her 

i^2kttvz.ans> 
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partizans, and her forces every day feemed to gain 
ground upon thofe of her antagonift. Mean time 
Stephen, being afliired of her arrival, flew to befiege 
Arundel, where (he had taken refuge, and where iEe 
was proted^ed by the queen dowager, who fecretly 
favoured her pretenfions. This fortrcfs was too feeble 
to promife a long defence ; and would have been foon 
laken, had it not been reprefented to the king, that^ 
as it was a caftle belonging to the queen dowager, ic 
would be an «ifringement on therefpedl due to hcrta 
attempt taking it by force. There was a fpirit of ge- 
nerofity mixed with the rudenefs of the times, that 
unaccountably prevailed in many tranfa6lions ; Ste* 
phen permitted Matilda to come forth in fafety, and 
had her conveyed with fecurity to Briftol, another 
fortrefs equally flrong with that from whence he per-^ 
mitted her to r tire. It would be tedious to relate 
the variaus fkirmifbes on either fide, in purfuance of 
their refpe£tive pretentions; it will fuffice to fay^ 
that Matilda's forces encreafed every day, while her 
antagonift feemed every hour to become weai&er, and^ 
a victory gained by the queen threw Stephen irom 
the throne, and exalted Matilda in his room. Ma- 
tilda was crowned at Wincbeder with all imaginable, 
folemnity* 

Matilda, ho:ivever, was unfit for government. She- 
affeft d to treat the nobility with a degree of dif- 
dain, to which they had long been unaccuftomed ; fa 
that the fickle nation once more began to pity their 
dcpof d king, and to repent th fteps they had takcn^ 
in her favour, llie biffiop of Winchefter was not re- 
mifs in fomenting thefe difcontents ; and when he 
found the people ripe for a tumult, detached a party 
of his frrends and vaffals to block up the city of Lon- 
don, where the queen then refided. At .the fame 
tim , meafures w^re taken to inftigate the Londoners 
to a revolt, and to fcize her perfon. Matilda having^ 
timely notice cf this confpiracy, fled to Winch ftev^ 
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whither the bifhop, flill her fecret enemy, foUowei 
her, watching an opportunity to ruin her caufe. Hi» 
party was foon fufficiently ftrong to bid the queeii 
open defiance ; and to befiege her in the very place 
where (he firft received his benediction. There (he 
continued for fome time, but the town being pre(red 
by fannine, (be was obliged to efcape, while her bro- 
ther, the earl of Gloucefter, endeavouring to foUoWj 
was talcen prKbner, and e\clianged for Stephen, who 
ftill continued a captive. Thus a fuddcn revolution 
once more took place; Matilda was depofed, and 
obliged to feek for fafety in Oxford. Stephen was 
again recognized as king, and taken from his dun- 
geon to be replaced on his throne. 

But he was now to enter the lifts with a new op* 
pofer, who was every day coming to maturity, and 
growing more formidable. This was Henry, the fon 
of Matikia, who had now readied his fixteenth year ^ 
and gave the greateft hopes of being one day a valiant 
leader, and a confummate politician. 

With the wilhes of the people in his favour, young 
Henry wa» rcfolved to reclaim his hereditary king- 
dom y and to difpute once more Stephen's ufurped 
pretenfions, and accordingly made an invafion on 
England, where he was immediately joined by almoft 
all the barons of the kingdom. 

In the niean time, Stephen, alarmed at the power 
and popularity of his young rival, tried every method 
to anticipate the purpofeof his invafion; but find- 
ing it impoflible to- turn the torrent, be was oblig- 
ed to have recourfe to treaty. It was therefore 
agreed by all parties, that Stephen (hould reign during 
his life ; and that juftice (hould be adminiftered in 
his name. That Henry (hould, on Stephen's death, 
fucceed to the kingdom; and William, Stephen's fon, 
fliould inherit Boulogne and his patrimonial eftate. 
After all the barons had fworn to this treaty, which 
filled the whole kingdom with joy, Henry evacuated 

England *^ 
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England ; and Stephen returned to the peaceable en- 
joyment of his throne. His reign, however, was foon 
after terminated by his death, which happened about 
a year after the treaty, at Canterbury, where he was 
interred* 

CHAP. viir. 

HENRY !!• 

THE firft aft of Henry's government gave the 
people an happy omen of his future wife admi- 
aiftration. Confcious of his power, he began to cor- 
rc£t thofe abufes, and to refume thofe privileges, 
which had been extorted from the weaknefs or the 
credulity of his predecefTors. He immediately dif- 
mifled all thofe mercenary foldiers who committed in- 
finite diforders in the nation. He refumed many of 
thofe benefaftions which had been made to churches 
and monafteries in the former reigns. He gave char- 
ters to feveral towns, by which the citizens claimed 
their freedom and privileges, independent of any fu- 
perior but himfelf. Thefe charters were the ground- 
work of EngliOi liberty. The ftruggles which had 
before this time been, whether the king or the barons, 
or the clergy, ihould be defpotic over the people, 
now began to afllime a new afpedl ; and a fourth 
order, namely, that of the more opulent of the peo- 
ple, began to claim a ihare in adminiftration. Thus 
was the feudal government at firft impaired ; and 
liberty began to be more equally difFufcd throughout 
the nation. 

Henry being thus become the moft powerful prince 
of his age, the undifputed monarch of England, pof- 
fefled of more than a third of France, and having 
humbled the barons that would circumfcribe his pow- 
er, he might naturally be expected to reiga ^aI;K 
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-very little oppofition for the future. But it happened 
otherwile. He found the fevercft mortifications froni 
a quarter where he 1 aft cxpe^fled rcfiftance. 

The fiamous Thomas a Becket, the firft man of 
Englifti extraflion, who had fince the Norman con- 
queft, rifen to any fhare of power, was th-- Ton of a 
-citizen of London. Having receivid his early edu- 
cation in the fchools of that metropolis, he refined 
fome time at Paris; and on his return became 
chrkin the (hcrifF's office. From that Humble flation 
he'rofe through the gradations of office, until at laft 
he was made archbi(hop of Canterbury ,. a dignity fe^, 
<cond only to that of the king. 

No fooner was he fixed in this high ftation, which 
rendered him for life the fecond perfon in the king- 
dom, than he endeavour^'d to retrieve the charader of 
fan<S^ity, which his former levities might have appeared 
to oppofe. He was in bis perfon the moft mortifi- 
ed man that could be fe n. He wore fackcloth next 
his fkin. He changed it fo feldom that it was filled 
with dirt and vermin. His ufual diet was bread, his 
drink water ; which he rendered further unpaLtable, 
by the mixture of unfavoury herbs. His back was 
mangled with frequent difcipline. He every day 
waftied on his knees the feet of thirteen beg^gars. 
Thus pretending to fan£tity, he fet up for being a de- 
fender of the privileges of the clergy, which had for 
a longtime become enormous, and which it was 
Henry's aim to abridge. 

An opportunity foon offered, that gave him a 
popular pretext for beginning his intended reforma- 
tion.' A man in holy orders had debauched the 
daughter of a gentleman in Worceft.rfliire ; and 
then murdered thefather, toprcvcnt the effeds of his 
refentment. The atrocioii&efs of ihc crime produ- 
ced a fpiiit of indignation among the people: a^rid 
the king infilled that the ailAffin ibould be trie by . 

the 
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lihe civil magiftrate* This Becket oppofed, alledging 
•iit privileges of the church. 

In order to determine this mittfer, the king fum- 

tnoned a general council of the nobility and prelates 

at Clarendon, to whor;i he fubmttted this great and 

important affair, and defird their concurrency 

Tbefe councils feem at that time convened rather tQ 

give authenticity to the king's decrees, than to enadl 

laws that were to bind their pofterity. ' A number of 

regulations were there drawn up> which were after- 

mrards well known under the title of the Conftitutions 

of Clarendon^ and were then voted without oppofition. 

By thefe regulations, it was enacted, that clergymen 

accufed of any crime ihould be tried in the civil 

courts ; that laymen fhould not be tried in the 

fpiritual courts, except by legal and reputable wit- 

nefles. Thefe with fome others of lefs confequence, 

or im[ lied in the above to the number of iixteen, 

were readily fubfcribed to by all thebifliops prefent; 

Becket himfelf, who at firft Ihewed fomc rcluSance, 

added his name to the number* But Alexander, who 

was then pope, pondemn^d them in the ftrongeft 

terms, abrogated, annulled, and reje(3;ed them. 

This produced a conteft between the king and 
Becket, who having attained the higheft honours the 
monarch could b^ftow, took part with his holinefs. 
In themidft of thisdifpute Becket, with an intrepidity 
peculiar to himfelf, arraying himfelf in his epifcopal 
veftments, and with the crols in his hand, went for- 
ward to the king's palace, and entering the roya} 
apartments, fate down, holding up the crofs as his 
banner of protection. There he put himfelf, in the 
moft folenrui manner, under the proteSion of the fu- 
premepontifFj and upon receiving a refufal to leave 
the kingdom, he fecretly withdrew in difguife, and 
at lad found ineaos to crofs over to the conti- 
nent. . ■ ■ ^ ' 

The 
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The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his apparent 
(anAity, gained him a very favourable reception up* 
on the continent, both from the people and their go* 
vernors. 

The pope and he were not remifs to retort their ful- 
minationsy and to (hake the very foundation of the 
Icing's authority. Becket compared himfelf to Chrift^ 
who had been condemned by a lay tribunal ; and who 
was crucified a-new in thp prefent oppreflions un- 
der which the church laboured. But he did not 
reft in complaints only. He iffued out a cenfure, 
excommunicating the king's chief minifters by name, 
all that were concerned in fequeftering the revenues 
of his fee, and all who obeyed or favoured the con- 
fiitutions of Clarendon. 

Frequent attempts, indeed, were made towards 
!an accommodation ; but the mutual jealoufies that 
each bore to the other, and their anxiety not to lofc 
the leaft advantage in the negociation, often protraft- 
cd this defirable treaty. 

At length, however, the mutual aim of both made 
a reconciliation neceffary; but nothing could exceed 
the infolence with which Becket conduced himfelf 
upon his firft landing in England. Inftead of re- 
tiring quietly to his diocefe, with that modefty which 
became a man juft pardoned by his king, he made a 
progrefs through Kent, in all the fplendor and magni- 
ficence of a fovereign pontift. As he approached South- 
wark, the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and ages, 
came forth to meet him, and celebrated his triumphal 
entry with hymns of joy. Thus confident of the 
voice and the hearts of the people, he began to 
launch forth his thunders againft thofe who had 
been his former oppofers. The archbiftop of York, 
who had crowned Henry's eldeft fon in his ab- 
fence, was the firft againft whom he denounced fen- 
tence of fufpenfion. The bifhops of London and 
Saliibury he adually excommunicated. One man 

he 
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^ excommunicated for having fpokcn againft Liiii ; 
and another, for having cut oiF the tail of one of 
his horfcs. 

Henry was then in Normandy, while the primate 
was thus tri-imphantly parading through the king- 
dom ; and it was not without the utmoU indijrnatioii 
that he received information of his turbulent info- 
Jence. When the fjfpended and cxcommiiiiicatcJ 
j)relatcs arrived with their complaints, his anger knew 
no bounds. He hroke forth into the moft acrimo- 
pious expreffions agiinft that arrogant churchman, 
whom he had raifed from the loweft ftaiion, to be 
the plague of his life, and the continual difturber of 
. his government. The archbifhop of York remark- 
ed to him, that fo long as Becket lived, he could 
never expe£l to enjoy peace or tranquility; and the 
king himfelf buift out into an exclamation, that he 
had no friends about him, or he vio.ld not fo long 
have been expofed to the infults of that ungrateful 
.hypocrite. Thefe words excited the attention of the 
whole courts and armed four of his moft rcfolute atten- 
dants, to gratify their monarch's fecret inclinations. 
The ccnfpirators being joined by fome afliftants 
£t the place of their meeting, proceeded to Can- 
terbury with all that hafte their bloody intentions 
required. Advancing diredlly to Becket's houfe, 
and entering his apartment, they reproached him very 
fiercely for the rafhnefs and the infolence of his con- 
dudt. During their altercation, the time approached 
for Becket to affift at vefpers, whither" he w nt un- 
guarded^ the confpirators following and preparing 
for their atten^pt. As foon as he had reached the 
altar, where it is jufl to think he afpired at the glory 
of martyrdom, they all fell i pon him ; and having 
cloven his head with repeated blows, he dropt down 
dead before the altar of St. Benedidi, whi;h was be- 
fmcarcd .with his blood and brains. 

• • D Nothing 
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Nothing could exceed the king's confternation up* 
on receiving the firft news of this prelate's cataf- 
trophe. He- was inftantly fenfible that the murder 
would be ultimately imputed to him ; and at length, 
in order to divert the minds of the people to a 
diiFcrent 6b}Q&, he undertook an expedition againft 
Ireland* . 

Ireland was at. (hat time in pretty much the fame 
fituation that England had been, after the firft in* 
vafion of the Saxons. They had been early con* 
verted to Chriftianity ; and, for three, or four centu- 
ries after, poflefled a very large proportion of the learn- 
ing of the times. Being undifturbed by foreign 
invafions, and perhaps too poor to invite the rapacity 
t)f conquerors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, which 
they gave up to piety, and fuch learning as was then 
thought neceflary to promote it. Of their learning, 
their arts, their piety, and even their polifbed man- 
ners, too many monuments remain to this d^y for us 
to make the leaft doubt concerning them ; but it is 
equally true, that in time they fell irom thefe ad- 
vantages ; and their degenerate pofterity, at iht 
period we are now fpeaking of, were wrapt in the 
darkeft barbarity. 

At the time when Henry firft planned, the in* 
vafion of the ifland, it was divided into five* prin- 
cipalities, namely, Leinfter, Meath, Munfter, Ul- 
fter, and Connaught ; each governed by its refpec- 
tive monarch. As it had been ufual for one or other 
•of thofe to take the lead in their wars, he was deno- 
minated fole monarch of the kingdom, and poflefTed 
of a power refembling that of the early Saxon mo- 
narchs in Engbnd. Roderic O Conner, king of 
Connaught, was then advanced to this dignity, and 
Dermot M'Morrogh was king of Leinfter. This laft 
named prince, a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried 
off and ravifticd the daughter of the king of Meath, 
}yJjo being ftrengthened by the alliance of the king 

of 
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4f Coimaught, invaded the ravUher's dominions, and 
expelled him from his kingdom* This prince, thus 
juftly pdnifhed, had recourfe to Henry, who was at 
that time in Guienne ; and offered Co hold his king- 
dom of the £ngli{h crown, in cafe he recovered it 
by the king's affiftance. Henry readily accepted the 
oner; but being at that time embarfaHTcd by more 
near intercfts, he only gave Dermot letters patent, 
by which he empowered all his fubjeds to aid th^ 
Irifh prince in the recovery of his dominions. Der- 
mot, relying on this authority, returned to Briftol> 
where, after fome difficuhy, he formed a treaty with 
Richard, furnamed Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, 
who agreed to re inftate him in his dominions, upon 
condition of his being married to his daughter Eva, 
and declared heir of all his territory. Being thus af- 
fured of affiftance, he returned privately to Ireland, 
and concealed himfelf during the winter, in the m»- 
toaftery of Ferns, which he had founded. Robert 
Fitzftephens was the firft knight who was able^ the 
•enfuing fpring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing 
with an hundred and thirty knights, fixty efquires, 
and three hundred archers. They were foon after 
joined by Maurice Pendcrgafl, who, about the fame 
time, brought over ten knights, and fixty archers ; 
and with this fmall body of forces they refolved on 
befieging Wexford, which was to be theirs by treaty. 
This town was quickly reduced ; and the adventu- 
rers being reinforced by another body of men to the 
aoiount of an hundred and fifiy, under the com- 
mand of Maurice Fitzgerald, ^ompofed an army that 
ftruck the baibarous natives with awe. Roderic, the 
chief monarch of the iHand, ventured tooppofe them, 
but he was defeated ; and foon after the prince of 
Offory was obliged to fubmit, and give hoftages for 
bis future condud. 

Dermot being thus re-inflated in his hereditary 
domieioxis, foon began to conceive hopes oi t^^Xtitvi- 

JD 2 vcv^ 
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in^ the limits of his pow r, and making himfelf 
niafter of Ireland. With thefe views, he endeavour- 
ed to expedite Strongbow ; who, being perfonally 
prohibited by the king, was not yet come over. 
Dcrmot tried to inflame his ambition by the glory 
of the conqueft ; and his avarice by the advantages it 
would procure. He expatiated on the cowardice of the 
DRtives, and the certainty of his fuccefs. Strongbow 
firfl fent over Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten 
knights and feventy archers ; and receiving permiflion 
ftortiy after for himfelf, he landed with two hundred 
Jhorfe, and an hundred archers. All thefe Englifh 
forces now joining together, became irrefiftible ; and 
though the whole number did not amount to a thou- 
fajid, yet fuch was the barbarous ftate of the natives, 
that they were every jvhere put to the rout. .The 
<:ity of Waterford quickly furrendered ; Dublin was 
t^ken by aflault ; and Strongbow, foon after marry- 
ing Eva according to treaty, became mafler of the 
kingdom of Leinfter upon Dermot's deceafe. 

The ifland being thus in a manner wholly fubdued, 
for nothing was capable of oppofing the further pro- 
grefs of the Engliflb arms, Henry became willing to 
fhare in perfon thofe honours, which the adventurers 
had already fecured. He, therefore, fhortly after 
landed in Ireland, at the head of five hundred knjghts 
and fome foldiers ; not fo much to conquer a dis- 
puted territory, as to take pofleflion of a fubjefted 
kingdom. Thus after a trifling eflFort, in which very 
little money was expended, and little blood (hed, that 
beautiful ifland became an appendage to the Englilb 
crown, and as fuch it has ever fiuce continued, with 
unfliaken fidelity. 

The joy which this conqueft difFufed was very 
great ; but troubles of a domeftic nature ferved to 
r-ender the remaining part of Henry's li'e a fceae of 
turbulence and difquietude. 

Among the £ew vices afcribed to this monarch, 

un- 
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imlimited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom 
Re had married from motives of amhition, and who 
had been divorced from her former royal confort for 
ker incontinnce, was long become difagreeahlc to 
Henry > and he fought in others ihofe fatisfadlions 
he could not find with her. Among the number of 
his miftrefles, Rofamond Clifford, better known by 
the name of Fair Rofamond, whofeperfonal charm:;, 
and whofe death make fo confpicuous a figure in tht 
romances, and the ballads of the times, was the malt 
remarkable. She is faid to have been the moft beau- 
tiful woman that was ever feen in England, and ^M\it 
Henry loved her with a long and faiihful attachmeiu. 

In order to fecure her from the refentmeht of his 
queen, whio, from having been formerly incontinent 
hcrffclf, now became jealous- of his incontinence, he 
concealed her in a labyrinth in Woodftock Park, 
where he pafTed in her company his hours of vacancy 
and pleafure. How long this fecret intercourfe con- 
tinued is not told us; but it was not fo clofely con- 
cealed but that it came to the queen's knowledge, who, 
as the accounts add, being guided by a clew of fillc 
toiler fair rival's retreat, obliged her, by ,ho'ding a 
drawn daggar to her breaft, to f wallow poifon. What- 
ever may be the veracity of this ftory, certain it is, 
that this haughty woman, though formerly ofFenfivc 
by h r own gallantries, was now no Icfs fo by her 
jealoufy ; and (he it was who firft fowed the feeds of 
diflenfion between the king and his children. - 

Young Henry, the king's elJeft fon, v/as tauglit 
to believe himfelf injured j when, upon being crown- 
ed as partner in the kingdom, he was not admitted 
into a fhare of the adminiftration. His difcoatents 
were (bared by his brothers GeofFry and Richard, 
whom the queen perfuadcd to afi'ert tlieir title to 
the territories afligned them. Qj^ieen Eleanor hcrftlf 
was meditating an efcape to the court of France whi- 
ther hr fons bad retired, and had put on mau s^^^'^* 
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rel for that purpofc when (he was feized by the king's 
order and put into confinement. Thus Henry fawali 
his long pcrfpeflive of future bappinefs totally clouded ; 
his fons, fcarce yet arrived at manhood, eager to (hare 
the fpoils of their father's poffeffions ; his queen warm- 
ly encouraging thofe undutiful princes in their rebel- 
lion, and many potentates of Europe not afhamed to 
lend them affiftance to fupport their pretenfions. 

It was not long before the young princes had fuf- 
£cient influence upon the continent to raife a power- 
ful confederacy in their favour. 

Henry, therefore, knowing the influence of fu- 
perftition over the minds of the people, and perhaps,, 
apprehenfive that a part of his troubles arole from tha 
difpleafure of heaven, refolved to do penance at tha 
fhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, for that was th^ 
^ame given to Becket upon his canonization. As foon 
as he came within fight of the church of Canterbury, 
alighting from hb horfe, he walked barefoot towards 
the town, and proflrated himfelf before the iO^ricue 
of the faint. Next day he received abfolution i and, 
departing for Lrondon, was acquainted with the agree-v 
iible news of a vi£lory over the Scots, obtained on 
the very day of his abfolution. 

From that time Henry's aflfairs began to wear a bet- 
ter afpefi J the barons, who had revolted, or were pre- 
paring for a revolt, made inftant fubmifllon, they de- 
livered up thejr caltlcs to the vidor, and England, 
in a few weeks, was reftored to perfert tranquillity. 
Young Henry, who was ready to embark with a 
lirge army, to fecond the efforts of the Englifji in- 
fuigcnts, finding all difturbances quieted at home, 
abandoned all thoughts of the expedition. 

This prince died foon after, in the twenty-fixih 
year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not without 
the deep, ft remorfe for bis undutiful conduct to- 
wards his father. 

As this prince left no poftcrity, Jlichard was bc- 
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Qomt heir in his room; and he foon difcovered the 
(ame ardent ambition that had mifled his elder brother. 

A crufade having been once more projefted, Ri- 
chard, who had long wiflied to have all the glory of 
fuch an expedition to himfelf, and who could not 
bear to have even his father a partner in his victories, 
entered into a confederacy with th? king of France, 
who promifed to confirm him in thofe wifhes, at 
which he fo ardently afpi red. By this, Henry found 
himfelf obliged to give up all hopes of taking li^.e 
crofs, and compelled to enter upon a war with France 
and his ddeft fon^ who were unnaturally leagued a- 
gainft hinu 

At laft, however, a trea^y was concluded, id which 
be was obliged to fubmit to many mortifying concef- 
lions. But ftill more fo, when upon demanding a lift 
of the barons that it was flipulated he (hould pardon, 
h - found his fon John, his favourite child, among the 
number. He had long borne an infirm ftate of 
body with^cahn refignation ; he had feen hi$ childreii 
rcb^I without neiuch emotion ; but wbeh he'fi\V that 
child, wbpfe tntereft always lay next his heart, a- 
moog the nunober of thofe who were in rebellion 
agatnft him, he could no longer contain his indigo 
nation. He broke out into expreffions of the utmofl 
defpair; curfed the day in which he had received 
his miferable being ; and beftowed on his ungrate- 
ful children «i maiediAion, which he never after 
could be prevailed upon to retra£l. The more his 
heart was difpofed for friend(hip and affedion, the 
more be refented this barbarous return ; and now, 
not having one corner in his heart where he could 
look for comfort, or fly for refuge froin his con- 
flidling paiEons, he loft all his former vivi<:ity. A 
lingering fever, caufed by a broken heart, foon af- 
ter terminated his life and his miferies. He died at 
the caftle of Cbinon, near Saumur, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, and the thirty •fifth of his reign ; 
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in the courfe of which he diTpIayed all the abilities of* 
a politician, all the fagac ty of a legiflator^ and alt 
the magnanimity of an hero. 

CHAP. IX. 

Richard I. furnamed Coeur de Lioi<7. 

RICHARD, upon his acceflion to the throne, was 
flill infla ^ ed with the dcfirc of going upon' 
the crufade, and at length, the king having got to- 
gether a fufficient fupply for his undertaking ; hav-- 
ing even fold his fuperiortty over the kingdom of 
Scotland, which had been acquired in the lad reign, 
for a moderate fum, he fet out for the Holy Land, 
whither he was impelled by repeated meflages from 
the king of France, who was ready to embark in th9 
fame enterprize. 

The firft place of rendezvous for the two armies 
of. England and France, was the plafn of Verelay^' 
on the borders of Burgundy, where, when Richard 
and Philip arrived, they found their armies amount- . 
ing to an. hundred thoufand fighting men. Here' 
the French prince and the Englifh entered into the' 
moil foleran engagements of mutual fupport ; and 
having determined to condufl their armitrs to the 
Holy Land by fea, they were obliged,, however, by 
ftrefs of weather,, to take fhelter in Meflina, the 
capital of Sicily, where they were detained during the 
whole winter. Richard took up his quarters in the 
fuburbs, and poflefied himfelf of a fmall fort, vi^hich 
commanded the harbour. Philip quartered his troops. 
in the town, and lived upon good terms with the Si- 
cilian king. 

Many were the miftrufts, and the mutual recon- 
ciliations between thefe two monarchs, which were 
yzry probably inflamed by the Sicilian king sendea- 
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vours. At length, however, having fettled all con- 
froverfies, they fet fail for the Holy Land, where the 
French arrived long before the Englifli. 

Upon the arrival of the Englifh army in Palef- 
tine, however, fortune was feen to declare more 
openly in -favour of the common caufe. The French 
and Englifh princes feemed to forget their fccrct 
jealoufies, and to a£l in concert. But fhortly af- 
ter, Philip, from the bad ft ate of his health, re- 
turned to France, leaving Richard ten thoufand of 
his troops under the command cf the duke of Bur- 
gundy. Richard, being now left folc conductor of 
the v/ar, went on from viftory to vi(Sory. The 
Chriflian adventurers, under his command, deter- 
mined to beficge the renowned city of Afcalon, 
in order to prepare the way for attacking Jeru- 
faleHi with greater advantage. Saladin, the moft 
heroic of all the Saracen monarchs, was refolved 
to difpute* their march, and placed himfelf upon the 
road with an army of three hundred thoufand men. 
This was a day equal to Richard's wilhes, this an 
enemy worthy his higheft ambition. The Englifh 
crufadcrs were viftorious. Richard, .when the wings 
of his army were defeated, led on the main body 
m perfon, and reftored the battle. The Saracens 
fled in the utmoft confufion ; and no le's than for- 
ty ihoirfand of their number periftied in the field 
of battle. Afcalon loon furre'ndered after this vic- 
tory ; other cities of lefs note followed the exam- 
ple, and Richard was at lafl able to advance with- 
m fight of Jerufalcm, the objc6l of his \oni arul 
ardent expecSlations. But, juft at this glorious junc- 
ture his ambition was to fufFer a total overthrow ;. 
upon reviewing his forces, and confidering his abi- 
lities to profecuie.the fiege, he found that his army 
was fo wafted with famine, fatigue, and even wiili. 
vidlory, that they were neither able nor willing to 
fecond the viet^s- of their commander, U a^^^eav^d^ 
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ihercfore, abfolutely neceflary to come to an accom* 
modation with Saladin ; and a truce for three years 
was accordingly concluded ; in which it was agreed, 
that the fea-port towns of Palafline fhould remain 
in the hands of the Chriftians ; and that all of that 
xeligion fhould be permitted to make their pilgrimage 
to Jerufalem in perfeft fecuriiy, 

Richard, having thus concluded his expedition 
with more glory than advantage, began to think of 
returning home: but being obliged to take the road 
through Germany, in the habit of a pilgrim, he was 
arreded by Leopold, duke of Auftria, who com* 
manded him to be imprifoned, and loaded with (hac- 
kles, to the difgrace of honour and humanity. The 
emperor foon after required the prifoner to be de- 
livered up to him, and flipulated a large fum of 
money to the duke as a reward for this fervice* 
l^hus the king of England, who had long filled the 
world with his fame, was bafcly thrown into a dun- 
geon, and loaded with irons, by thcfe who expefi- 
ed to reap a (ordid advantage from his misfortunes. 
It was a long time before his fubje6^s in Englaml 
^new what was become of their beloved monarch. 
So little intercourfe was there between different na- 
-tions at that time, that this difcovery is faid by fume^ 
to have been made by a poor French minflrel, who 
piayirg upon his harp near the lortrefs in whic^ 
■ Kicbard was confined, a tune which he knew that 
unhappy monarch was fond of, he was anfwered 
by the king from within, who with his harp played 
the fame tune^ and thus difcovered the place of 
hii confinement. 

However, the Englifh, at length, prevailed upon 
^ this barbarous monarch, who now faw that he could 
no longer detain his prifoner, to liften to terms of 
accommodaiion. A ranfom was agreed upon, which 
aiiiounted to an hundred and fifty thoufand marks, 
4/r aI>out three hundred tboufaud pounds of our mo- 
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ney ; upon the payment of which Richard was once 
more reftored to his expedtng fubjeds. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Englifh, upon 
feeing their monarch return, after all his atchieve- 
ments and fufferings. He made h*5 entry into Lon- 
don in triumph j and fuch was ibc profufion of 
wealth fliewn by the citizens, that tne German lords, 
who a tended him, were heard to fay, that if the 
emperor had known of their affluence, he would 
not fo eafily have parted with their king. He foon 
after ordered himfelf to be crowned a-new at Win- 
cbefter. He convoked a general council at Not- 
tingham, at whtch he confifcated all his brother 
John's poflcflions, who had bafely endeavoured to 
prolong hi^ captivity, and gone over to the king of 
France with that intent. However, he pardoned him 
foon after, with this generous remark, I wi(h I 
• could as eafily forget my brother's offence as h% 
will my pardon. 

Richard's death was occafiohed by a fingular ac- 
cident. A vafTal of the crown had taken poffef- 
fion of a treafure, which was found by one of hi* 
peafants in digging a field in France : and to fecure 
the remainder, ke knt a part of it to the king. Ri- 
chard, as fiiperior lord, fenfible that he had a right 
to the whole, inG(led o^ it» being fent him; and^ 
upon refufal, attacked the caftle of Chalus, where 
he underftood this treafure had been depoficed. On 
the fourth day of the .fiege, as he was riding round 
the place to ob'ejv^ where the afiault might be given; 
with the faire(l probability of fuccefs, he was aim- 
ed at by one Bertram de Jourdon, an archer, fronx^ 
the caftle, and i^ercpd in the flioulder with an ar- 
xow- rrhe wpund W4S not in iifelf dangerous ; but 
fM unfkilful fgrgeon endeavouring to difengage -the 
arrow from lhe,fl?(}l, fo rankled the wourid that it 
mortified, and brought on fatal fymptoms, Richanf, 
.wteo- kc found his end approaching, made a wilt, 
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in wliich he bcq eathcd the kingdom, with aB. 
his treafure, to his broiher John, except a fourth 
part, which he diftribjted among his ftrvants.H e 
ordered alfu, that the arclier who had fhot himi. 
fhould: be. brought, into his prefence, and demanded 
what inj ry he had done him that he fliould take 
away liis hfc ? Thje prifoner anfwered with delibe- 
rate intrepidity; " Ycu killed, with your own hands', 
my father, and my two brothers, and you intended 
lo have hang d me. lam now in your power, and 
my torments Ynay give you revenge; but I will en- 
dure them with pleafure, fince it is my confolation, 
that 1 have rid the world of. a tyrant." Richard, 
ftj-uck with this anfwer, ordered th: foldier to be 
prefented.with one hundred fhillings, and fet at li- 
berty ; but Marcade, the general, who command- 
ed under him, like a trueruiHan, ordered him to be 
flead alive, and then hanged. Richar 1 died in the 
tenth year of his reign, and the forty- fecond of 
his age, leaving only one natural fon, called PhiUp^, 
behind him. 

C H A P. X.. 

JO H N. 

1 OHN, -who was readily put in pofleflion of ihte- 
^1 Englifti throne, loft no time to fecond his in* 
tereft on the continent ; and his firft care w^s to re- 
cover the revolted provinces from young Arthur, his 
nephew. Cut from the pride and cruelty of his 
temper, he foon became hateful to his fubje(9s'; 
and his putting his nephew, Arthur^ who had a- 
riiht to the crown, to death, with his own hands, 
in prifon, ferved to render him completely bate- 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto John was rather hateful to his fubje<9's 
than contemptible ; they rather dreaded than dcfpircd 
him. But he foon fhewed that he might be offended, 
if not without refentment at leaft with impunity. It 
was the fate of thi9 vicious prince to make thofe the 
enemies of himfelf whom he wanted- abilities to make 
the enemies of each other. The clergy had for Tome 
time a6^ed as a community independent on the crowrr, 
and had their eleflions of each other generally con- 
firm d by the pope, to whom alone they owed fub- 
jeftion. Howeverj the ele<Stion of archbifliops had 
for fome time been a continual fubjeft of difpute be- 
tween the fufFragan bifhops and the Auguftine monks^. 
and both had preced nts to confirm their pretenfionff. 
John fided with the biftiops, and fent two knights of 
his train, who were fit inftruments for fuch a prince,. 
to expel the monks from their convent, and to take 
pofTeffion of their revenuv's. The pope was not dif- 
pleafed at 'thefe diviflons, and inftead of electing either 
of the perfons appointed- by the contending parties, hb 
appointed Stephen Langton, as archbifliop of Can- 
terbury. John, however, refufing to admit the man 
. of the pope V choofmg, the kingdom was^ put under an 
interdid. This inftrument of terror in the hands of 
the fee of Rome, was calculated to ftrike the fenfes 
in the bighcft degree, and to operate upon the iuper- 
flitious minds of the people- By it a*ftop was imme- 
daeiy put to divine fervice, and totheadminiflration^ 
of all the facraments, but baptifm. The church doors. 
were (hut, the* ftatues of the faints w re laid on the 
ground. The dead were refufcdGhriftian burial, and 
were thrown into ditches and on the highways, with- 
out the ufual rites,or any funeral folemniry. v. 

No (ituation could be more deplorable than that 
of John upon this occafion. Furious at his indig- 
nities, jealous of his fibjefls*, and apprehending an 
enemy in every face; it is faid, that fearijv^ a. cowr 
4)iracy ^gml^bk lik, he. ibut himfeli u^ ?L^\iA^ 
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night in the caftleof Nottingham, and fulFered none 
fo approach his perfon. But what was his confter- 
nation when he found that the pope had a&usily given 
away his kingdom to the monarch of France, and 
that the prince of that country was actually prepar- 
ing with an army to take poiTeffion of his crown ! 

John, who, unfettled and apprehenfive, fcarcely 
knew wht^re to turn, was flill able to make an ex- 
piring effort to receive the enemy. All hated as he 
was, the natural enmky between the French and the 
£ngli(h, the name of king, which he fiill retained, 
.and fome remaining power, put him at the head of 
fixty thojjfand men, a Sufficient pumber indeed, but 
not to be relied on, and with thefe he advanced iq 
Dover. Europe now regarded the important prepa* 
nations on both fides with impatience ; and the de- 
cifive blow was foon expeSed, m which the churcb^ 
was to triumph, or to be overthrown. But nciifaqr 
Philip nor John had ability equal to the pqntiJF by 
whom 'they were a<9uated; he appeared pn this ac- 
cafion too refined a politician for either. He only 
intended to make ufe of Philip's power to intimidate 
his refra<£lory Ton, not to deftroy him. He intimated^ 
therefore, to John by his legate, th^t there wa3 but. 
one way to (ecure himfelf from impending danger ; 
which was, to put himfelf under the pope'^.protenftion* 
:who was a merciful father, and ftiil willing to receive 
;i^ repentant finner to bi^ bofom. John wa^ too much 
intimidated, by the manifed danger of his fituatioiY, 
not 10 embrace every means offered for bis fafety. 
He affenled to the truth of the legate's.rcmonflrances, 
^and took an oath to perform whatever fiipulation» 
the pope (hould impofe. Having this fw.orn to" the 
performance of an unknown co<rmand, the artful 
Jtalian fo well managed the barons, and fu effeSually 
intimidated the king, that he per.'uaded him to take 
the mod extraordinary path in all the records of hif* 
.//C>//> before all tjaic people^ kciecUng upon his knees^ 
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and with his hands held up between thofe of the 
legate. 

'* I John, by the grace of God, king of England, 
'' and lord of Ireland, tn order to expiate my fins, 
** from my own free will, and the advice of my ba- 
** rons, give to the church of Rome, to pope Inno- 
*^ cent, and his fucceflors, the kingdom of England, 
** and all other prerogatives of my crown. I will 
." hereafter hold^ them as the pope's vaflal. I will 
'* be faithful to God, to th church of Rome, to the 
*' pope my mafter, and his fucceflors legitimately e- 
'^ lei^ed. I promife to pay him a tribute of a thou- 
'* fand marks yearly; to wit, feven hundred for the 
*' kingdom of England, and three hundred for the 
V kingdom of Ircland/'^ Having thus done homage 
to the legate, and agreed to reinftate Langton in th« 

ftrimacy, he received the croyvn, which he had beea 
ijppofed to have forfeited^ while the legate trampled 
under his feet the tribute which John had confented 
to pay. Thus by this moft fcandalous conceifion Johu 
for once more averted the threatened blow. 

In this manner, by repeated z&& of cruelty, by 
expeditions without efFedl, and humiliations with- 
out relerve, John was become the detedation of 
all mankind- 

The barons had been long forming a confideracy 
again^^ him*, but tbir union was broken, or their 
aims difappointeil, by various and unforefcen acci- 
dents. At length, however, they afl^mbled a large 
body of men at Stamford, and fro n thence, elated 
with chcir power, they marched to Brackley, about 
fifteen miles from Oxford, the place where the courc 
then refiJed. John, hearing of their approach, fcnt 
tiie archhiihop of Cantcrbury,"the earl of Pembroke, 
and otiicrs of his council, to know the particulars of 
their requtft, and what thofe liberties were which 
liicy fo carntftly importuned him to grant. The 
barons delivered a khcdule> containing the chief ar-» 
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nicies of their demands and of which the former char- 
tcrs of Henry and tdward formed the groundwork, 
l^o fooner were thefe fhcwn to the king, than heburft 
into a furious paffion, and afked why the barons did- 
not alfo demand hia kingdom, fwearing that he would 
never comply with fuch exorbitant demands? But 
the confederacy was now too ftrong to fear much* 
from the confeq-iences of his refcntment .^ 7 hey 
chofe Robert Fitzwalter for their general, whom they 
dignified with the titles of ** Marefchal of the armv 
•"* of God, and of the holy church," and proceeded 
without further ceremony to make war upon the 
king. They befieged Northampton, they took Bed- 
ford, they were joyfully received in London. They 
wrote circular letters to all the nobility and gentle- 
nien who had not yet declared in th«ir favour, and 
menaced their eftates with devaftation, m cafe of re^ 
fufal or delay. 

John, ftruck with terror, firft ofFered to refer all 
differences to the pope alone, or to tight barons^ 
four to be chofen by himfelf, and four by the con* 
federates. This the barons fcornfully rejected. He 
then aflured them, that he would fubmit at difcretion ; 
and that it was his fupreme pleafure ta grant all their 
demands : a conference was accordingly appointed*, 
and all things adjufted for this moft important treaty. 

The ground where the king's commifJioners met 
the barons was between Staines and Wind for, at a 
prace called Kunimede, ftill held in reverence by 
poftcrity, as the fpot where the (landard of freedom 
:was firfi tredted in England. There the barons ap- 
peared with a vaft number of knights and wairiors, 
on the fifteenth day of June, while thofe on the 
king's part, came a day or two after. Both fides en^ 
ca7)ped apart, like open enemies. The debate be- 
tween power and precedent are generally but of (hort 
continuance. The barons, determined on carrying 
iheir siim^, would admit of few abatements ; and 
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ing*s agents being for the moft part in their in- 
s, few debates enfued. After fome days, the 
with a facility that was fomewhat fufpicious, 
d and feald the charter required of him ; a 
cr which continues in force to this day, and is 
amous bulwark of Englifli liberty, which now 
by the name of Magna Chart a. This fa- 
. deed, either granted orfecured freedom to thofe 
s of the kingdom that were already poflefled cf 
om, namely, to the clergy, the barons, and the 
cmen ; as for the inferior, and the greateft part 
5 people, they were as yet held as flavcs, and it 
ong before they could come to a participatioa 
gal prote£lion. 

hn however could not well brook thofe conccf- 
that were extorted from his fears, he therefore 
the firft opportunity of denying to be in the leail 
ncd by them. This produced a fecond civil 
in which the barons were obliged to have re- 
e to the king of France for afliftance. Thus 
ind (aw nothing but a profpeft of being every 
undone. If John fucceeded, a tyranical and' 
cable monarch was to be their tormentor; if 
rench king (hould prevail, the country was ever 
to fubmit to a more powerful monarchy, and- 

become a province of France. What neither 
h prudence could forefee, nor policy fugaelf, 
brought about by an happy and unexpcdled 

• 

m had aflembled a confiderable army, with a 
ro make one great effort for the crown ; and at 
;ad of a large body of troops, refolvcd to pcne- 
nto the heart of the kingdom. With thefe re- 
)ns he departed from Lyn, which, for its fidelity, 

1 diftinguiihed with many marks of favour, and 
sd his route towards Lincoln(hire. His road 
>ng the (hore, which was overflowed at high 
y but not be'wg apprikd of this, or \>e\u^\%'. 
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norant of the tide of the place, he ioft all his carriager^ 
treafure, and baggage, by its infhjx. He hinifelf ef- 
caped with the greateft dilliculty, and arrived at the 
abbey of'Swinftead, where his grief for the Io(s he 
had fuftained, and the diAr^ed ftate of his affairs^ 
threw him into a fever, which ibon a{>peared to be 
fatal. Next day, being unable to ride on horfeback, 
he was carried in a litter to the caftle of Seaford, and 
from thence removed to Newark, where, after havings 
made his will, be died in the fifty firft year of bis age,, 
and the eighteenth of his detefled reign. 



\ 
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CLAIM was, upon tht death of John, madeirv. 
_ _ faiQur of young Henry, ithe fon of the late^ 
Ictng, who was now but nine' years of age. The 
earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great worth and 
vabur, who had faithfully adhered to John ia all the 
fluduatioiis of his^ fortune, determir>ed to. {upf>ort 
his declining inter.eOs, and had hiVn fclemnly crown^ 
ed by the Uibops of Winched/er and Hath, at Gbu^ 
ccftcr. 

The young king vfz$ of a charafter the very oppo^ 
fite to his father ; as he grew up to man's eftate, he 
was found to be gentle, merciful, and humane,; he 
ap|)eared eafy and good natured to his dependents, 
but no way formidable to his enemies. Without ac- 
tivity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct in war i 
without diftruft or fufpicion, he was im^pofed upon in 
times of peace. 

As weak princes are never without governing fa- 
vourit€S, he firft placed his a(Fe<5iions on Hubert d% 
Burgh, and he becoming obnoxioys to the people, 
iAt plicc WJii foon Supplied by Peter de Roches, 
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p of Windiefter, a Poiflevin by birth, a ma^ 
rka le for his arbitrary conduct, for his courage, 
his abilities. Henry, in purfuance of this pre- 
; advice, invited over a great number of Poi£tc- 

and other foreigners, who having neither prin- 
» nor fortunes at home, were willing to adopt 
ever fchei es their employer (bould propofe. 
y office and command was beftowed on thef*^ un- 
ripled Arangers, whole avarice and rapacity were 
eded only by their pride and infolence. So un- 
a partiality to ftrangers, very naturally excited 
ealoufy of the barons ; and they even ventured 
lb re the king, that if be did not difmifs all fo-- 
uns from court, they wo^ld drive .bgth him and 
1 out of thi kingdom ; but their anger was fcarqe 

within bounds when tbey (aw a new fwarm of 
; intruders conie over from Cafcony, with Ifa- 
I, the king's mother, who had been fome time 
re married to xbe count de U Marche. To .thefe 
cayfes of complaint were added the king's ua« 
efsful expeditions Xo the continent, his total want 
economy, and his oppreflive exadions, which 
: but the refult of the former* The kingdom 
sfore waited with gloomy refolution, refolvingto 

vengeance, when the general difcontent was ar * 
i at maturity, 

hh imprudent preference, joined to a thoufan<( 
r illegal evafions of juilice, at laft impelled Si- 

Montforc, earl of Leicefter, to atte '■ pt an in- 
.cion in the govenmcnt, and to wreft the fceptrc 
I the feeble hand that held i:. This nobleman 
the fon of the famous general who commanded 
i(t the Albigenfesi a fed of enthufuds that had 
. deftroycd fome time before in the kingdom of 
y. He was marriei to the kingi's fifter ; and, 
is power and addieA, was pofTciled of a ftrong 
eft in the nation, having gained ecjuaily the af^ 
uas of the ereac and the lictie. 
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The fir ft place where the formidable confederacy 
which he formed firft difcovered itfelf, was in the par- 
liament-houfe, where the barons appeared in com- 
plete armour. The king, upon his entry, aflced them 
what was their intention ; to which they fubmiffively 
replied, to make him their foverergn, by confirming, 
his power, and to have their grievances redrefl'ed. 
Henry, who was ready enough to promife whatever 
was demanded, inftantly aflured th:m of his intenti- 
ons to give all poifibk fatisfaflion ; and for that pur- 
pofe, fummoncd a parliament at Oxford, to digeft a 
new plan of government, and to eleft proper pcr- 
fons, who were to be cntrufted with the chief autho- 
rity. This parliament, afterwards called the mad 
parliament^ went expcditioufly to work upon the bufi- 
ncfs of reformation. Twenty-four barons were apr- 
pointed, with fupreme authority, t6 reform the a- 
bufes of the ftate, and Leicefter was placed at their 
head. The whole ftate in their hands underwent a 
complete alteration ; all' its former o&cers were dif- 
placed, and creatuTvS of the twenty-four barons were 
put in their room. They not only abridged the au* 
thority of the king, but the efficacy of parliament, 
giving up to twelve perfons all parliamentary power 
between each feflion. Thus thefe infolent nobles, 
after having trampled upon the crown, threw prol*- 
trate all the rights of the pebple, and a vile oli- 
garchy was on the point of bemg eftablifh^d for 
ever. 

The firft oppofition that was made to thefe ufur- 
pations, was from a power, which but lately began 
to take place in the conftitution. The knrghts of the 
fhire, who, for fome time, had be^un to be regu* 
larly aflembled in a feparate houfe, now firft per- 
ceived thofe grievances, and complained againft them. 
They reprefented, that their own interefts and.power 
fccmed th- only aim of all their decrees ; and they 
cuea calkd upon the king's eldeft fon, prince Ed- 
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vrard, to interpofe his authority, and fave the fink- 
ing nation. 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty-two 
years of age. The hopes which were conceived of 
his abilities and his integrity rendered him an impor- 
tant perfonag^e in the tranfadticns of the times, and 
in fome meafurj atoned for his father's imbecility. 
He had at a very eaily age, given the ftrongeft proofs 
of courage, of wifdom, and of conftancy. At firft, 
ihJeed, when applied to, appearing fenfible of what 
his father had fuffered by levity and breach of pro- 
mife> he refufcd fome time to liften to the people's 
earned application; but being at htt perfuaded to 
concur, a parliament was called, in which the king 
refuQi'.d his former authority. 

This being confidcred as a breach of the late con- 
vention, a civil war enfued, in which in a pitched 
battle, the earl of Leicefter b came viflorious, and 
the king was taken prifoner, but foon after exchanged 
for Prince Edward, who was to remain as an hoftage 
to enfure the pun£tual obArvai>ce of the former 
agreement. ' 

With all thefe advantages however, Leicefter was 
not fo entirely fecure, but that he ftill feared the com- 
binations of the foreign ftates againft him, as well as 
the internal machinations of the royal party. In or- 
der therefore to fecure his ill-acquired power, he was 
obliged to have recourfe to an aid till now entirely 
unknown in England, namely, that of the body of 
the people. He called a parliament, where, befides 
the barons of his own party, and feveral ecclefiaftics, 
who were not immediate tenants of the crown, he or- 
oered returns to be made of two knights from every 
(hire ; and alfo deputies from the boroughs, which 
had been hitherto confidered as too inconfiderable to 
have a voice in legiflation. This is the firft confirmed 
outline of an Englifhhoufe of commons. The people 
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h'-)-] Ivrii i^v.itir; TofTe confidcration fi nee the gradual 
ci(T^:r.M::.f ;; ^■} l.e f\>rce of the feudal fyflem. 

Tn'p ^)d\' i^cnt, Jhowever, was found not fo very 
com; I '1.-: ^,: he expfd^ed. Many of the barons, who 
hvl r.li: o::^- itedfaftly adhered to his party, appeared 
dir^\'jt' i ^r iiis iitj moderate ambition J and many of 
the '>r •:l'\ who iound that a change of matters wai 
nc t • charge for happinefs, began to wifh for there- 
eftaii': !'rr.i;nt off the royal family. Jh this exigence, 
•Leiceikr finding himfelf enable to oppofe the con- 
curring wiihes of the nation, was refdved to make a 
merit of what he could not prevent; and he accord- 
ingly releafed prince tdward from confinement, and 
had him introduced at Weftminfler hall, where his 
freedom was confirmed by the unanimous voice of 
the barons. But though Leicefter had all the popu- 
larity of reftoring the prince, yet he wasi politic 
enough to keep him flill guarded by his emiflaries, 
who watched all his motions, and fruftrated all hit 
aims. 

Wherefore the prince upon hearing that the duke 
of Gloucetter was up in arms in his caufe, he took 
an opportunity to efcape from his guards, and put 
himfelf at the head of his party. A battle foon af- 
ter enfued ; but the earl's army having been ex- 
hautted by famine on the mountains of Wales, were 
but ill able to fuftain the impetuofity of young Ed- 
Ward*s attack, who bore down upon them with incre- 
dible fury. During this terrible day, Leiceiler be- 
haved with aftonifhing intrepidity ; and kept up the 
fpirit of the aflion fiom two o'clock in the afternoon, 
till nine at night. At laft, his horfe being killed un- 
der him, he was compelled to fight on foot ; and tho* 
he demanded quarter, the adveffe party refufed it, 
with a barbarity common enough in the timts we 
are defcribing. The old king, who was placed in the 
front of the battle, was foon woundtd in the fhoul- 
</er; and not being known by his friends, be was on 

1 vVva 
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tiie point of being killed by a foldier ; but crying 
out, I am Henry of Winchefter the king, he was 
faved by a knight of the royal army. Prince Edward 
hearing the voice of his father, infhntly ran to the 
ijpot where he lay, and had him conduced to a place 
of fafety. The body of Lciceftcr being found among 
the dead, was barbarouily mangled by one Roger 
•Mortimer ; and then, with an accumulation of in* 
humanity, fent to the wretch ?d widbw, as a tefli- 
inony of the royal party's fucceis. 

This viSory proved dccifive; and the prince hav^ 
ing thus reftored peace to the kingdom, found his a^ 
fairs To firmly eflablilied, that he refolved upon tak« 
ing the crofs, which was at that time the higheft ob« 
]c€t of human ambition. 

In purfuance to this refolution, Edward Tailed from 
'England with a large army, and arrived at the camp 
of Lewis, the king of France, which lay before Tu- 
nis ; and wh.re h^ had the niisfbrtune to hear of that 
•good monarch's death before his arrival. The prince, 
however, no way difcouraged by this event, conti- 
nued his voyage, and arrived at the Holy Land in 

fafety. 

He was fcarce departed upon this pious expedi- 
tion, when the health of the old king began to decline ; 
and he found not only his own* conflitution, but al^ 
that of thefhte^ in fuch a dangerous fituation, that 
he Wrote letters to his fon, prdfEng him to return 
with all difpatch. At laft being overcome by the 
cares of government, and the infirmities of age, he 
■ordered himfelf to be removed^ by eafy jourhies, from 
St. Edmund's to Wcflminfter, and that fame night 
expired, in the fixiy-fourth year of his age, and the 
fifty-fixth of his reign, the longeft to be met with in 
the annals of England. 

C H K ?. 
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CHAP. xir. 

EDWARD I. 

WHILE the unfortunate Henry was thui 
vainly ftruggling with the ungovernable fpi- 
fit of his fubjeiSlsy his fon and fucceiTor, Edward, 
was employed in the Holy Wars, where he revived 
the glory of the Englifh name, and made the cne- 
Hiics of Chriftianiiy tremble. He was ftabbed how- 
icver, by one of thofe Mahometan enthufiafts, called 
• AiTuflins, as he was one day fitting in his tent, and 
was cured not without gi eat difficulty. Some fay 
that he owed his fafety to the piety of Eleanora his 
wife, who fucked the poifon from the wound to favc 
his life, at the hazard of her own. 

Though the death of the late king happened while 
the fucceflbr was fo far from home, yet meafures had 
been fo well t ken, that tlie crown was transferred 
with the greattft tranquillity. 

As Edward was now come to an undifputed throne, 
the oppofite interefts were proportionably feeble. 
I'he barons were exhaufled by long mutual diflen- 
fions : the clergy were divided in their interefts, and 
agreed only in one point, to hate the pope, who had 
for fome time drained them, with impunity : the peo- 
ple, by fome infurredtions againft the convents, 
appeared to hate the clergy with equal animofity. 
Thefe difagreeing orders only concurred in one point, 
that of efteeming and reverencing the king. He 
therefore thought this the moft favourable conjunc- 
ture of uniting England with Wales. The WeWh 
had for many ages enjoyed their own laws, language, 
cuftoms, and opinions. They were the remains of 
the ancient Britons, who had t fcaped the Roman and 
Saxon ijavafions; and ftiil preferved their freedom and 

thtir 
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r country, uncontaminated by the admitfon of 
!gn conquerors. But as they were» from their 
iber, incapable of withftandiag thefr more power- 
leighbours on the plain, their chief defence lay in 
' inacceffible mountains, thofe natural bulwarks 
be country. Whenever England was diftrefled, 
anions at home, or its forces called oflF to wars 
>ad, the Welih made it a conftant practice to pour 
leir irregular troops, and lay the open country 
:e where-ever they came. Nothing could be 
e pernicious to a country than feveral neighbour- 
independent principalities, under different com- 
ders, and purfuing different interefls ; the mu- 
jealoufies of fuch were fure to harrafs the people i 

wherever victory was purchafed, it was always 
le expence of the general welfare. Senfible of 
, Edward had long wifhed to reduce that incur- 
peopk, and had ordered Lewellyn to do homage 
lis territories ; which fummons the WeMh prince 
fed to obey, unlefs the king's own fon fhould be 
/ered as an hoftage for his fafe return. The king 
not difpleafed at this refufal, as it ferved to give 

a pretext for his intended invaflon. He there^ 
levied an army againft Lewellyn, and marched 

his country with certain aflurance of fuccefs* 
n the approach of Edward, the Welih prince 
: refuge among the inacceffible mountains oif 
;vdon, and there refolved to maintain his ground, 
out trufting to the chance of a battle. Thefe 
t the fteep retreats, that had for many ages be- 
defended his anceftors againft all the attempts of 
>Torman and Saxon conquerors. But Edward, 
Ily vigorous and cautious, having explored every 
of his way, pierced into the very center of Le- 
an's territories, and approached the Welih army 
s Jaft retreats. Here after extorting fubmiffion 

the Welih prince the king retired. But an 
prophecy, in which it was foretold by lAtt\\w, 
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•that Lewcllyn was to be the reftorer of Bruttu's em- 
pire in Britain, was an inducement fufficiently flrong 
to perfuade this prince to revolc once more and hazard 
a decifive battle agaiaftthe Engliih. With this view 
jbe inarched into mdnorfliire ; and paffing the rsvcr 

» Wey, his troops wereTurprifed and defeated by £d- 
:var^ Mortimer, while he himfelf was abfent from his 
army, upon a conference with fome of the barons of 
that country. Upon his return^ feeing the dreadful 
iituation of his aftairs, he ran defperately into the 
midft of the enemy, and quickly found chat death 
■be (o ardently fought for. David, the brother of 
this unfortunate prince, foon after fell in the (ame 
*caiife; and with him expired the government, and 
the diftin(5lion of the WeUh nation. It was foon af- 
ter united to the kingdom of England, made a prin- 
cipality, and given to the eldcft fon x>f the crown. 
Foreign conquefts might add to the glory, but this 
added to the felicity of the kingdom. The Welfli 
were now blended with the conquerors ; and in the 
revolution of a few ages, all national animofity was 
entirely forgotten. 

Soon after, the death of Margaret queen of Scot- 
land, gave him hopes of adding alfo Scotland to his 
dominion. The death of this princefs produced a moft 
ardent difpute about the fucceflion to the Scottiih 
throne, being claimed by no lefs than twelve 
competitors. The claims however of all the otherran- 
ididates were reduced to three 5 who were the de- 
fcendants of the earl of Huntington by three daugh- 
ters ; John Haftings, who claimed in right of his 
mother, as one of the co-heircfles of the crown ; 
John Bali'jl, who allcdgcd his right, as being de- 
fcended from the eldeft daughter, who was his grand- 
mother; and Robert Bruce, wh.) was the aclual foa 
of the fecond daughter. This'dil'pvitc being referrcdto 
Edward's dtcifiun, uiih a flrong degree of ail'urance, 
be claimed the crown for himlelf, and appointed Bi- 

liol his deputy. Baiiol - 
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Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottifh throne, 
lefs as a king than as a vaflal, Edward's iirft ftep was 
fufficient to convince that people of his intentions to 
ftretch the prerogative to the utmoft. Upon the moft 
frivolous pretences, he fent fix different fummonfes 
for Baliol to appear in London at different times, in 
one year; To that the poor Scotcifli king foon per- 
ceived that he was p^ffcfFed of the name only, but 
not the authority of afovercign. Willing, therefore, 
to (hake oflF the yoke of fo troubiefome a mafler, Ba- 
liol revolted, and procured the pope's abfolution 
from his former oaths of homage. 

But no power the Scotch could bring into the field 
was able to withftand the viSiorious army of Edward. 
He overthrew their forces in many engdgemcnts, an J 
thus becoming undifputed mafler of the kingdom, he 
took every precaution tq fecure his title, and to abo- 
lifh thofe diftindtons, which might be apt to keep (he 
nation in its former independence. Baiiol was car- 
ried a prifoner to London, and he carefully deflroyed 
all records and monuments of antiquity, that infpired 
the Scotch with a fpirit of national pride. 

Thefc expeditions, however, terminated raihcr in 
glory than advantage: the expcnccs which were re- 
qjifite for carrying on the war, were not only bur- 
thenfome to the king, but even, in the event, threat- 
ened to fhake him on his throne. In order at firft to 
fet the great machine in movement, he raifed confider- 
able fupplies by means of his parliament; and that 
augufl body was then firft modelled by him into the 
form in which it continues to this day. As a great 
part of the property of the kingdom vtas, by the in- 
troduction of commerce, and the improvement of 
agriculture, transferred from the barons to the lower 
daflea of the people, fo their confent was thou^iht 
ncccffary for the railing any confiderablc fupplies. 
For this reafon, he ifTucd writs to the fheriffs, en- 
joining theoi to fend to parliament along with two 

E '2 V^wiw'^ 
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knights of the fhire, (as in the former reign) two de- 
puties from each borough within their county i and 
Jthefe provided with fufficient powers from their coa« 
llituents, to grant fuch demands as they ihould think 
Veafonable for the fafety of the fiate. One of the 
JBrft efforts, therefore, was to oblige the king's coud- 
icii to fign the Magna Charta, and to add a claufe, to 
fecure the nation for ever againft all impofi^ions and 
taxes, without the confenc of parliament. This the 
king's council (for Edward was at that time in FJan-> 
ders) readily agreed to fign ; and the king bimfetf, 
.when it was fent over to him, after fbme hefttatioD, 
thought proper to do the fame. Tbefe conceffions 
he again confirmed upon his return ; and though it 
.is probable he was averfe to granting them, yet be * 
was at laft brought to give a plenary confent to all the 
articles that were demanded of him. Thus, after the 
contefl. of an age, the Magna Charta was finally eflab* 
lifbed : nor was it the leafl circumflance in its favour, 
that its confirmation was procured from one of the 
grcatefl and boldefl princes that ever fwayed the £ng- 
lifh fceptre. 

In the mean time, William Wallace, fo celebrated 
in Scottifh f^ory, attempted to refcue Scotland from 
the Englifh yoke. He was younger fon of a gentle* 
gnan, who lived in the weflern part of the kingdom. 
He was a man of a gigantic ftature, incredible 
Urength, and amazing intrepidity ; eagerly defirous . 
f)f independence, and pofTefTed with the mofl diiin- 
terefted fpirit of patriotifm. To this man had re- 
forted all thofe who were obnoxious to the Englifh go- 
vernment ; the proud, the bold, the criminal, and 
the ambitious. Thefe, bred among dangers and 
hardfliips themfelves, could not forbear admiring in 
their leader a degree of patience, under fatigue and 
famine, which they fuppofcd beyond the power of 
human nature to endure ; he foon, therefore, became 
the principal objedof theii affection and their cileem. 

His 
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His firft exploits were confined to petty ravages, and 
occafional attacks upon the Englifh ; but he foon over- 
threw the Engl ifh armies, and flew their generals. 

Edward, who had been over in Flanders, while- 
thefe misfortunes happened in England, hadcned back: 
with impatience to reftore his authority, and fecure 
his former conquefls. He quickly levied the whole 
force of his dominions; and at the head of an hun- 
dred thoufand men dire6led his march to the North,. 
fully refolved to take vengeance upon the Scots for 
their late defedion. 

A batile was fought at Falkirk, in which Edward 
gained a complete vi£tory, leaving twelve thoufand of 
the Scotch, or, as fome will have it, fifty thoufand » 
dead upon the field, while the Engli^Qi had not an 
hundred flain. 

A blow fo dreadful, had not as yet entirely crufhed 
the fpirit of the Scotch nation ; and after a fhort in-» 
terval, they began to breathe from their calamities, 
Wallace, who had gained all their regards by his va- 
lour, (hewed that he ttill merited them more by 
h?S" decli:;s::g the rewards of ambrtion. Perceiving 
how much he was envied by the nobility, and know-^ 
kig how prejudicial that envy would prove to the in- 
tereQs of his country, he refigned the regency of the 
kingdom, and humbled himfelf to a private flation. 
He propofed Cummin as the propereft perfon to fup- 
ply his room ; and that nobleman endeavoured to 
(hew himfelf worthy of this pre-eminence. He foon 
began to annoy the enemy ; and not content with a 
defenfive war, made incurfions into the fouthern* 
counties of the kingdom, which Edward had ima- 
gined wholly fubdued. They attacked an army of 
the Englifh lying at Rodin, near Edinburgh, and 
gained a complete vi6lory. 

But it was not eafy for any circumftances of bad 
fortune to reprefs the enterprizing fpirit of the king. 
Hie aflembled a great fleet and army ; and, entering 

E 3 \\k^ 
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(he frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a force 
Mfhich the enemy could not think of refifiing in the 
open field. Aflured of fuccefs, he marched along, 
and traverfed the kingdom from one end to the other^ 
ravaging the open country, taking all the caftles, and 
receiving the fubmiifions of all the nobles. There 
feemed to remain only one obftacle to the final de- 
flrudlion of the Scottifh monarchy, and that was 
William Wallace, who ilill continued refradloty ; and 
wandcf >ng with a few forces from mountain to moun- 
tain, preferved his native independence and ufual 
good fortune. But even their feeble hopes from him 
were foon difappointed ; he was betrayed into the 
king's hands by Sir John Monteith, his friend, whom 
he had made acquainted with the place of his con- 
cealment, being furprized by him as he lay afleep in 
the neighbourhood of Glafgow. The king, willing 
to ftrike the Scotch with an example of feverity, or-* 
cJered him to be condudted in chains to London, 
whtre he was hanged, drawn and quartered^ with 
the moft brutal ferocity. 

Robert Bruce, who had been one of the CQmpe« 
titors for the crown, but was long kept a prifoner in 
London, at length efcaping from his guards, refolved 
to flrike for his country's freedom. Having murdered 
one of the king's fervants, he left bimfelf no refource, 
but to confirm, by defperate valour, what he had be- 
gun in cruelty i and he foon expelled fuch of the 
Englifh forces, as had fixed themfelves in the king- 
dom. Soon after, he was folemnly crowned king, 
by the bifhop of St. Andrew's, in the abbey of Scone; 
and numbers flocked to his flandard, refolved to con- 
firm his pretenfions. Thus, after twice conquering 
the kingdom, and as often pardoning the delinqueius; 
after having fpread his victories in every quarter of 
the country, and receiving the moft humble fubmtf- 
fions, the old king faw, that his whole work was to 
begin afrefh ; and that nothing but the final deflruc- 
3 tion 
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tion of the inhabitants could give him aflurance of 
tranquillity, fiut no difficulties could reprefs the ar- 
duous fpirit of this monarch, who, tho' now verging^ 
towards his decline, yet refolved to ftrike a parting 
blow, and to make the Scotch once more tremble at 
his appearance. He vowed revenge againft the whole 
nation ; and averred, that nothing but reducing them 
to the completed bondage could fatisfy his refent* 
ment. He fummoned his prelates, nobility, and alL 
who held by knights fervice, to meet him at Car- 
lifley which was appointed as the general rendez- 
vous ; and, in the mean time, he detached a body of 
forces before him into Scotland, under the command 
of Aymer de Valence, who began the threatened 
infliction by a terrible viflory over Bruce, near Me- 
thuen, in Perthfhire, Immediately after this dread- 
ful blow, the refentful king himfelf appeared in per- 
Ibn, entering Scotland with his army divided into twO' 
parts, and expecting to find, in the oppofition of 
the people, a pretext for punifliing them. B»t this 
brave prince, who was never cruel but rrom motives 
of policy, could not ftrike the poor fubmitting na- 
tives, who made no reiiftance. His anger was dif- 
appointed in their humiliations; and he wasaihamed 
to extirpate thofe who only oppofed patience to his 
indignation. His death put an end to the apprehen- 
lions of the Scotch, and efFe£lually refcued their 
country from total fubjeSion. He fickened, and 
died at Carlifle, of a dyfentery ; enjoining hb fon,. 
with his laft breath, to profecute the enterprize, and 
never to deiift,- till he had finally fubdued the king-*- 
dom. He expired, July 7, 1307, in the fixty-ninth 
year of his aget and the thirty* fifth of his reign:: 
after having added more to the folid interefls of the 
kingdom 9 th^n any of thofe who went before, or 
iucceeded him* 

ea chap; 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Edward IL furnamed of Caernarvoic. 

EDWARD was in the twenty-third year of 
his age when he fucceeded his father, of an a- 
greeable figure, of a mild harmlefs difpofuion, and 
apparently addif^ed to few vices. But he foon gave 
fymptoms of bis unfitnefs to fucceedfo great a mo- 
narch as his father ; he was rather fond of the enjoy- 
ment of his power, than.of fecuring it; and, lulled 
by the flattery of his courtiers, he thought he had 
done enough for glory, when he had accepted the 
crown. Inftead therefore of profecuting the war a* 
gaind Scotland, according to the injundlions he had 
received from his dying father, he took no fteps to 
ckeck the progrefs of Bruce; his march into that 
country being rather a proceilion of pageantry, than 
a wapiike^xpedition. 

Weak monarchs are ever governed by favourites, 
and the firil Edward placed his affedlions upon was 
Piers Gaveflone, the f(f) of a Gafcon knight, who 
had been ennployed in the fervice of the late king. 
This young man was .adorned with every accom- 
plifliment of perfon and mind, that were capable of 
creating afFediion: but he was utterly deftitute o£ 
thofe qualities of heart and underftanding that ferve 
to procure efteem. He was beautiful, witty, brave, 
and adive ; but then he was vicious, effeminate, de- 
bauched, and trifling. Thefe were qualities entirely 
adapted to the tafte of the young monarch, and he 
feemed to think no rewards equal to his deferts, Ga- 
veftone on the other hand intoxicated with his power, 
became haughty and overbearing, and treated the 
Engllfh nobility, from whom it is probable he received 
inarks of contempt, with fcorn and derifion. A 

con- 
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conTpiracy, therefore, was foon formed againft hitn> 
at the head of whch queen Ifabel, and the earl of 
Lancafler, a nobleman of great power, were aflbciated^ 
It was eafy to perceive, that a combination of tho 
nobles, while the queen fecretly affifted their defigns^, 
would be too powerful againft the efforts of a wealc 
king, and a vain favourite. The king, timid and 
wavering, baniflitd him at their folicitation, and rep- 
ealled hifft foon after. This was fuiEcient to 
fpread an alarm over the whole kingdom v all A, D. 
the great barons flew to arms; and the earl 1312* 
of Lancafler put himfelf at the head of this 
irrefiftibie confederacy. The unhappy Edward, in- 
flead of attempting to make refifiance, fought only 
for fafety : ever happy in the company of his favou- 
rite, he embarked at Tinmouth, and failed with 
him to Scarborough, where he left Gavcftone, as 
in a place of fafety ; and then went back to York 
himfelf, either to raife an army to oppofe his 
enemies; or, by his prefence, to allay their ani- 
raofity. In the mean time, Gaveftone was be- 
fieged in Scarborough by the earl of Pembroke; and 
had the garrifon been fufHciently fupplied with pro- 
vifions, that place would have been impregnable*. 
But Gaveftone, fenfible of the bad condition of the 
gdrrifon, took the earlieft opportunity to offer terms 
of capitulation. He ftipulated, that he ihould re- 
main in Pembroke's hands as a prifoner for two 
months ; and that endeavours fhould be ufed, in the 
mean tinne, for a general accommodation. But Pem- 
broke had no intention that he fhould efcapefoeafily;- 
he ordered him to be conduced- to the caftle of 
Deddington, near Banbury^ where, on pretence of 
other bufinefs, he left him with a feeble guard, whicli. 
the earl of Warwiek having notice of, he attacked* 
the caftle in which the unfortunate Gaveftone was 
confined, and quickly made himfelf mad er of his-:. 
perfon. The earls of Lancafter, Hereford, and Arun-- 
dc^, were foon apprized of Warwick's (vxcc^ife^ ^^^ 
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informed that their common enemy was now in cuf- 
tody in Warwick caftle. Thither, therefore, they 
hailed with the utmoft expedition, to hold a confuha- 
lion upon the fate of their prifoner. This was. of no 
long continuance ; they unanimouily refolved to put 
him to death, as an enemy to the kingdom, and gave 
him no time to prepare for his execution. They in« 
ftantly had him conveyed to a place called BUcldow* 
bill, where a Welih executioner, provided for that 
purpofe, fevered his head from the body. 

To add to Edward's misfortunes, he foon after fuf- 
fered a moft terrible defeat from the Scotch army un- 
der Bruce, near Banochburn, and this drove him 
once more to feek for relief in fome favourite's com' 
pany. The name of this new favourite was Hugh 
Defpenfer, a young man of noble EngliOi family, 
of fome merit, and very engaging accomplilhments. 
His father was a perfon of a much more eftimable 
charadler than the fon ; he was venerable for his 
years, and refpedled through life for his wifdom, his 
valour, and his integrity. But thefe excellent quali- 
ties were^all diniiniihed and vilified, from the mo* 
ment he and his fon began to {hare the king's favour, 
who even difpoffciTed fome lords unjuitly of their 
edatcs, in order to accumulate them upon his favour- , 
ife. This was a pretext the king's enemies had been 
long feeking for ; the earls of Lancafter and Hereford 
flevi^ to arras; fentence was procured from parlia- 
ment of perpetual exile againfl the two Spenfers, and 
a forfeiture of their fortune and eftates. The king 
however, at laft rouHng from his lethargy, took the 
field in the defence of his beloved Spenfer, and at the 
head of thirty thoufand men priefTed the earl of Lan- 
caAer fo clofely, that he had not time to collect bis 
forces together ; and flying from one place to another, 
he was at lad dopt in his way towards Scotland by 
Sir Andrew Harcia, and made prifoner. As he bad 
formerly fhewn little mercy to Gaveftone, there was 

Yfry 
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Htf little* jextentle'd to him upon tbisoccadon. He 
was condemned by a court-roartial ; and led, mount- 
ed on a lean horfe, to an eminence near Pomfret, in 
circumftances of the grtaieft indignity, where he 
was beheaded by a Londoner. 

A rebellion, thus cruibed, ferved only to encreafe 
the pride and rapacity of young Spenfer: mod of the 
forfeitures were feized for his ufe ; and in his promp- 
titude to punifli the delinquents, he was found guilty 
of many a^s of rapine and injuflice. 

But he was now to oppofe a more formidable ene-~ 
my in queen Ifabella, a cruel, haughty woman, who 
fied over to France, and refufed to appear in England 
till Spenfer was removed from the royal prefence and 
baniflied the kingdom. By this reply (he gained two 
very confidecable advantages ; (he became fi^pular in 
Englandf where Spenfer was univerfally difliked ; ; 
and Q^c had the pleafure of enjoying the company of 
a young nobleman, whofe name was Mortimer, upon 
whom fhe had lately placed her aflfedlions, and whom* 
(he indulged with all the familiarities that her crimi- 
nal paffion could confer. The queen's court now, , 
therefore, became a fandluary for all the male -con- 
tents who werebani(bed their own country, or who • 
chofe to come over. Accordingly foon after, accom- 
panied by three thoufand men at arms, (he fet out- 
form Dort harbour, and landed fafely, without oppo- 
(icion, on the coaft of Suf&>lk. She no fooner ap- 
peared, than (here feemed a general revolt in her fa- 
vour; and the unfortunate king found the fpirit of 
difloyalty was not confined to the capital alone, but 
diffiifed over the whole kingdom. He had placed fome 
depeiKience upon the garrilbn which was itationed in * 
thecaftle of Briftol, under the command of theeldeJT' 
Spenfef; but they mutinied againd their governor, . 
and that unfortunate favourite was delivered up, and: 
condemned by the tumultuous barons to the moft ig- 
Aominioua death* H^.was hanged on a gibbet in his 
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armour, his body was cut in pieces, and thrown to the 
dogs, and his head was fent toWinchefter, where it was 
fet on a pole, and expofed to the infultsof the populace; 
Young Spenfer, the unhappy fon, did not long 
furvive the father ; he was taken, with fome others wh6 
had followed the fortunes of the wretched king, in 
an obfcure convent in Walesa, and the mercileis vidors 
refolved to glut their revenge, in adding infult to 
cruelty. The queen had /lot patience to wait the 
formality of a trial ; but ordered him immediately to 
be led forth before the infulting populace, and feem- 
cd to take a favage pleafure in feading her eyes with 
his di(lrefl*es. The gibbet ereded for his execution 
was fifty feet high ; his head was fent to London^ 
where the citizens received it in brutal triumph, and 
fixed it on the bridge. Several other lords alfo ihared 
his fate ; all deferving pity indeed, had they not them- 
felves formerly juftified the prefent inhumanity by 
fetting a cruel example. 

In the mean time the king, who hoped to find re- 
fuge in Wales, quickly was difcovered, and delivered 
Vi^ to his adverfaries, who expreiTed their fatisfii£^io8 
in the groffhefs of their treatment. He was conducted 
to the capita], amidd the infults and reproaches of the 
people, and confined in the Tower. A charge was 
ibon after exhibited againft him ; in which no other 
crimes but his incapacity to govern, his indolence, 
his love of pleafure,- and his being fwayed by evil 
counfellors, were objeSed againfl him. His depo- 
fition was quickly voted by parliament ; he was af- 
llgned a penfion for his fupport, his fon Edward, a 
youth of fourteen, was fixed upon to fucceed himy 
and the queen was appointed regent during the mi- 
nority. 

. j^ The depofcd monarch but a fliort tinie fur- 

' vived his misfortunes ; he was fent from pri- 

^3^7* fon to prifon, a wretched outcaf^, and the 

ijpQSt of his inhuman keepers. He bad been at firft 

- ' coa- 
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cpnfignect to the cuftody of the earl of Lancader ; but 
this nobleman, (hewing fome marks of refpecSt and 
pitv« he was taken out of his hands, and delivered over 
to lord Berkeley, Montravers, andGournay, who were 
entrufted with the charge ofguarding him month about. 
Whateverhis treatment from lord Berkeley might have 
been, the other two feemed refolved that he Ihould en- 
joy none of the coniforts of life, while in their cuftody. 
They pradifed every kind of indignity upon him, as if 
their defign had been to accelerate his death by the 
bitternefi of his fufFerings. Among other a£b of brutal 
oppreflion> it isfaid, that they (haved him for fport in 
the open fields, ufing water from a neighbouring ditch. 
He is faid to have borne his former indignities with 
patience, but all fortitude forfook him upon this oc* 
cafion ; he looked upon his mercikfs injfultcrs with 
an air of fallen majefty, and burfting into tears, ex- 
claimed, that the time might come, when he would 
be more decently attended. This, however, was but 
a vain expeSation. As his perfecutors faw that his 
death might not arrive, even under every cruelty, 
till a revolution had been made in his favour, they 
refolved to rid thcmfelves of their fears, by deftroying 
him at once. Acordingly, his two keepers, Gournay 
and Montravers, cime to Berkeley caflle, where Ed- 
ward was then confined; and having concerted a 
method of putting him to death without any external 
violence, they threw him on a bed, holding him down 
by a table, which they had placed over him. They 
then ran an horn pipe up his body, through which 
they conveyed a red hot iron ; and thus burnt his 
bowels, without disfiguring his body. By this cruel 
artifice, diey expeded to have ther crime conceal- 
ed ; but his horrid ihrieks, which were heard at a 
diftance from the caftle, gave a fufpicion of the 
murder ; and the whole was foon after divulged by the 
con^effion of one of the accomplices. Misfortunes 

like bis nuft ever €rMQ pity i and a ]^uu\Ckv^^^x- ^v:^ 
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difproportionate to the fufFerer'a guilt, muft wipe 
away even many of thofe; faults of which Edward 
was juftly culpable. 



CHAP, XIV. 
EDWARD IIL 

THE parliament, by which young Edward wa$ 
raifed to the throne, during the life of his fa- 
ther, appointed twelve perfons as his privy-council, 
to dire£fc the operations of government, Mortimer, 
the queen's paramour, who might naturally be fet 
down as one of the members, artfully excluded him- 
felf under a pretended (hew of moderation ; but at 
the fame time he fecretly influenced all the meafures 
that came beneath their deliberation. He caufed the 
greateft part of the royal revenues to be fettled on the 
queen doWager, and he feldom took the trouble to 
confult the miniflers of government in any public 
undertaking. The king himfelf was fo befiieged by 
the favourite's creatures, that no accefs could be pro- 
cured to him, and the whole fovercign authority was 
(hared between Mortimer and the queen, who took 
no care to conceal her criminal attachment. 

At length, however, Edward was refolved to (hake 
ofFan authority that w|s odious to the nation, and 
particularly reRridiive upon him. But fuch was the 
power of the favourite, that it required asmuchpre- 
caution to overturn the ufurper, as to edablifh the 
Ithrone. The queen and Mortimer had for fome time 
chofen thecaftle of Nottingham for the place of their 
refidence ; it was ftridly guarded, the gates locked e* 
vei7 evening, and the keys carried to the queen. It 
was, therefore, agreed between the king, and fome of 
his barons^ who fecretly entered into his defigns, to 
feize upon tbem Ja the; fortzcfs i and for that purpofe, 
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lliam Eland, the governor, was induced to ad- 

im by a fccret fubterraneous pafljge, which had 

>rmerly contrived for an outlet, but was now 

with rubbifh, and known only to one or two, 

by this, therefore, the noblemen in the king's 
\a entered the caftle in the night ; and Morti- 
irithout having it in his power to make any re- 
e, was feized in an apartment adjoining that 
queen's. It was in vain that (he endeavour*^ 
protect him ; in vain (he entreated them to 
icr •* gentle Mortimer;" the barons, deaf to her 
ties, denied her that pity, which (he had (6 of- 
fufed to others. Her paramour was condemned 
! parliament, which was then fitting, without 
permitted to make his defence, or even examin- 
witnefs again(l him. He was hanged on a gib- 
a place called Elmes, about a mile from Lon- 
Inhere his body was left hanging for two days 

The queen, who was certainly the moilcul- 

was (hielded by the dignity of her ficuation ; 
IS only difcarded from aTl (hare of power, and 
ed for life, to the caftle of Rifings, with a pen- 
f three thoufaxid pounds a year. From this 
ement, (he was never after fet free ; and though 
ng annually paid her a vifit of decent cere- 
, yet (he found herfelf abandoned to univerfal 
npt and deteftation ; and continued for above 
y-five years after a miferable monument of blaft- 
bition. 

jrdcr ftill more to fecure the people's affections, 
rdmadea fuccefsful irruption into Scotland, in 
) in one battle fought at Hallidown hill, above 

thpufand of the ^otch were (lain. Soon after 
-nedhis arms again ft France, which was at that 
particularly unfortunate. The three fons of 
» the Fair, in full parliaoient, accufed their wives 
ultery ; and in confequence of this accufation 
^erc cgndemned and impri((>ned for lif^« Lew- 
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is Hutin, fucceffor to the crown of France, czuftt 
his wife to be ilrangled, and her lovers to be flcad 
alieve* After his death, as he left only a daughter, 
his next brother, Philip the Tall, afiumed the crown, 
in prejudice of the daughter ; and vindicated his 
title by the Salic law, which laid it down, that no 
female (hould fucceed to the crown. Edward however,. 
urged his pretenGons, as being by his mother Ifabella, 
who was daughter to Philip the Fair, and fitter to 
the three lafl kings of France, rightful heir to the 
crown. But firft, he in a formal manner, confulted 
his parliament on the propriety of the undertaking,, 
obtained their appobation, received a proper fupply. 
of wool, which he intended to barter with theFIem* 
ings; and being attended with a body of Engli/h 
forces, and feveral of his nobility, he failed over 
into Flanders, big with his intended conquefts. 

The firft great advantage gained by the Englifli 
was in a naval engagement on the coa(l of Flanders, 
in which the French loft two hundred and thirty 
ihips, and had thirty thoufand of their feamen, and 
two of their admirals ilain. 

The intelligence of Edward^s landing, and thede<- 
vaftation caufed by his troops,, who difperfed them- 
felves over the whole face of the country, foon fpread 
univerfal confternation through the French court. 
Caen was taken and plundered by the Englifh, with- 
out mercy; the villages and towns, even tip to Paris, 
fhar«d the fame fate ; and the French had no other re- 
fource but by breaking down their bridges, to attempt- 
putting a ftop to the invader's career. Philip, then king 
of France, was not idle. in making preparations to re- 
prcfs the enemy. He bad ftationed one of his generals,. 
Godemar de Faye, with an army on the oppofitc fide 
of the river Somme, over which Edward was to pafs; 
while hehimfelf, at the head of an hundred thoufand 
fighting men, advanced to give the Engli^ battle. 
As both armies bad for feme time been in fi^h^of 
e^cA other, nothing was fo Qag,QT\^ ^i^^^&.^d ^atv each 
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ye as a battle ; and although the forces were ex- 
tremely djfproportioned, the Englifli amounting only 
tothifty thoufand, the French to an hundred and 
twenty thoufand ; yet Edward refolved to indulge the 
impetuoiity of his troops and put all to the hazard 
of a battle. He accordingly chofe his ground with ad- 
vantage near the village of Crecy; and there deter- 
mined to await with tranquility the (hock of the ene- 
my. He drew up his men on a gentle afcent^ and 
divided them into three lines. The fir(l was com- 
manded by the young prince of Wales ; the fecond 
was conducted by the earls of Northampton and 
Arundel ; and the third, which was kept as a body 
of referv^ was headed by the king in perfon. 

On the other fide, Philip, impelled by refentment, 
and confident of his numbers, was more folicitous in 
bringing the enemy to an engagement,- than prudent in 
taking meafures for its fuccefd. He led on his army in 
three bodies oppofite thofe of the Ejl^lifh. The firft 
line confiiled of fifteen thoufaj^toe'noefe crofs-bow« 
men. The fecond body was l^^dw^^ ^^"S of France't^ 
brother ; and behtmfelf w<is atnthl^ead of the third. 

About three in the afternoon, the famous battle of 
Crecy began, by the French king's ordering the Gcn- 
oefe archers to charge ; but they were fo fatigued with 
their march, that they cried out for a little reft be- 
fore they fliould engage. The count Alen^on, be- 
ing informed of th^ir petition, rode up and reviled 
them as cowards, commanding them to begin the on- 
fet' without delay. Their reluctance to begin, was 
ftill more encreafed by a heavy fhower which fell 
that inftant, and relaxed their bow firings i fo that 
tbe difcharge they made produced but very little 
tfe€t. On the other hand, the Englifh archers, who 
had kept their bows in cafes, and were favoured by 
a fudden gleam of funfbine, that rather dazzled the 
eoemyt let fly their arrows fo thick, and with fucb 
gocd aioiy that nothing was to be Teen among the 
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Gcnoefc but hurry, terror, and difmay* The young 
prince of Wales had prefence of mind to take advan- 
tage of their confui)on, and to lead on his line to 
the charge. The French cavalry, however, com- 
manded by the count Alen^on, wheeling round fuf- 
tained the combat, and began to hem the Englifh 
in. The earls of Arundel and Northampton, now 
came to afliil the prince, who appeared foremofl 
in the very fhock ; and wherever he appeard turn- 
ing the fortune of the day. The thickeft of the bat- 
tle was now gathered round him, and the valour of a 
boy filled even vererans with aftonifhment ; but their 
furprize at his courage could not give way to their 
fears for his fafety. Being apprchenfive that foroe 
mifchance might happen to him in the end, an officer 
was difpatched to the king, defiring that fuccours 
might be fent to the prince's relief. Edward, who 
had all this time, with great tranquility, viewed the 
engagemejit from a wind-mill, demanded with feem- 
ing deliberation if his fon were dead ; but being an- 
fwercd that he dill lived, and was giving aftonifliing 
ipftances of valour ; << theri tell my generals, cried the 
king, that he iball haVe no affiftance from me ; the 
honour of this day (hall be his, let him fliew himfelf 
worthy the profcflion of arms, and let him be indebt- 
ed to his own merit alone for viflory." This fpcech,. 
being reported to the prince and his attendants, it 
ipfpired them with new courage; theytnade a frefli 
attack upon the French cavalry, and count Alen^on, 
their braveft commander, was flain. This was the 
begining of their total overthrow: the French being 
now without a competent leader,, were thrown inta 
confudon ; their whole army took to flight,: and were 
put to the fword by the purfuers without mercy, till 
night flopped the carnage. Never was a victory 
more feaforiable, or lefs bloody to the EnglifH than 
this. Nptwichftanding the great flaughter of thb 
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jr, the conquerors loft but one efquire^ three 
Its, and a few of inferior rank. 
It this vidory was attended with Aill more fub** 
al advantages ; for Edward, as moderate in con- 
, as prudent in his methods to obtain it, refolv- 
3 fecure an cafy entrance into France for the 
£• With this view he laid fiege to Calais, that 
hen defended by John dc Vienne, an expcrien- 
ommander, and fupplied with every thing necef- 
for defence. Thefe operations, though flow, 
at length fuccefsful. It was in vain that the go- 
n made a noble defence, that he excluded all the 
s mouths from the city, which Edward gencr- 
permitted to pafs. Edward refulved to reduce 
famine, and it was at length taken after a twelve- 
h's fiege, the defendants having been reduced 
5 lad extremity. He refolved to puni(h the ob- 
:y of the townfmen, by the death of fix of the 
confiderable citizens, who offered themfelves, 
ropes round their necks, to fatiate his indignation ;; 
; fpared their lives, at the intcrccuion of the c^een. 
bile Edward was reaping vi£torics upon the con- 
t^ the Scotch, ever willing to embrace a favour- 
Dpportunity of rapine and revenge, invaded the 
iers with a numerous army, headed by David 
; their king. This unfexpe^ed invafion, at fuch 
Siure, alarmed the Englifh, but was not capable 
imidating them. Lionel, Edward's fon, who 
eft guardian of England during his father's ab- 
, was yet too young to take upon him the com* 

of an army ; but the yidories on the conti- 

feemed to infpire even women with valour: 

)pa, Edward's queen, took upon her the con» 

of the field, and prepared to repulfe the 
y in perfon. Accordingly, having a t^ 

lord 7ercy general under her, fhe * r* 
the Dcots at a place called Nevill's '34^* 

near Durham, and offered them battle. Th^ 

Scotch 
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Stotch king was no lefs impatient to engage;, 
he imagined that he might obtain an eafy vidory 
againft undifciplined troops and headed by a, wo- 
man. But he was miferably deceived* His armjr 
was quickl)[ routed and driven from the field. Fif- 
teen thoufand of his men were cut to pieces ; and he 
himfelf) with many of his nobles and knfghts, were 
taken prifoners* and carried in triumph to London. 

A victory gained by the Black Prince near Poidiers 
followed not long after, in which John king of France 
was taken prifoner, and led in triumph through Lon- 
don aimidft an amazing concourfe of fpedlators. Two 
kings prifoners in the fame court, and at the fame 
time, were confidered as glorious atchievements ; but 
all that England gained by them was only glory. 
Whatever was won in France, with all the dangers 
of war, and the expence of preparation, was fuccef* 
fiyely, and in a manner filently loft, without the mor- 
tiJBcation of a defeat. 

The Englift, by their frequent fuppBes, had beea^ 
quite »chaufted, and were unable to cwrintte an zx>* 
my in the field. Charles, who had Succeeded hit 
father John, who died a prifoner in the Savoy, on the 
other hand, cautioufly forbore coming to any decifive 
engagement ; but was contented to let his enemies 
waile their flrength in attemps to plunder a fortifi- 
ed country. When they were retired, he then was 
fiire to fally forth^ and pofFefs himfelf of fuch places 
as they were not flrong enough to defend. He firft 
fell upon Ponthieu ; the citizens of Abbeville open-^ 
ed their gates to him ; thofe of St. Valois, Rue, and 
Crotoy, imitated the example v and the whole counr^ 
try, was, in a little time, (educed to total fubmif- 
fion. The fouthern provinces were, in the fame man- 
ner, invaded by his generals with equal fuccefs; 
while the Black Prince, defiitute of fupplies from 
England, and wafled by a cruel and confumptive 
diforder, was obliged to return to bis native country, 

leaving 
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le affairs of the fouth of France in a moft 

condition. 

lat of all other things ferved to gloom the 

t of this rplendid reign, was the approach- 

of the Black Prince, whofe conftitutlon 
lit too manifefty the fymptoms of a fpeedy 
1. This valiant and accomplifiied prince 
e forty-fixth year of his age, leaving behind 
iracier without a fingle blemiih ; and a de-' 
orrow among the people, that time could 
ilfeviate. 

ing was moft fenfibly afFe£ted with the lofs 
1 ^ and tried every art to allay his uneafi- 
e removed himfelf entirely from the duties 
?ns of the (late, and left.his kingdom to be 
i by a fet of rapacious minifterSr He did 
re the confequences of his bad condud^; but 
It a year after the prince, at Shene, in Sur- 
:ed by all his courtiers, even by thofe who 
n ricii by his bounty. He expired in the 
I year of his age and fifty-firft of his reign, 
prince more admired than beloved by his 
and noore an objedt of their applaufe, than 
ovv. 

in this reign that the order of the 
IS inftituted ; the number was to A. D% 
f twenty -four perfons befide the 1340* 
L (lory prevails, but unfupport- 
ly ancient authority, that the countefs of 

at a ball, happening to drop her garter, 
took it up, and prefented it to her with the(c 

Honi foit qui mal y penfe ;'* Evil be to biai 
hinks. This accident it is faid gave rife to 
and the motto. 

I left many children by his queen Philipipa 
lit : his eldeft fon, the Black Prince, died 
n, but he left a fon^ named Richard, who 

10 the throne. 
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RICHARD n. 

RICHARD II. w^s but eleven years old wbdi 
he came to the throne of his grandfather, and 
found the people difcontented and poor, the nobles 
proud and rebellious. As he was a minor, the go- 
vernment was veiled in the hands of his three uncles, 
the dukes of Lancafter, York, and Gloucefter; 
and as the late king had left the kingdom involved ih 
many dangerous and expenfive wars, which demand- 
ed large and conftant fupplies,. the murmurs of the 
people encreafed in proportion. The expences of 
armaments to face the enemy on every fide, and a 
want of oeconomy in the adminiftration, entirely ex« 
haufted the treafury ; and a new tax of three groats 
on every perfon above fifteen, was granted by parlia- 
ment as a fupply. The indignation of the people 
had been for fome time encreafmg ; but a tax fo un- 
equitable, in which the rich paid no more than the 
poor, kindled the refentnient of the latter into flame. 
It began in Eflex, where a report was induftrioufly 
fpread, that the peafants were to be deftroyed, their 
houfes burned, and their farms plundered. A black- 
fmith, well known by the name of Wat Tyler, was 
the firft that excited them to arms. The tax gather- 
ers coming to this man's houfe'while he was at work, 
demanded payment for his daughter, which he rc- 
fufed, alledging (he was under the age mentioned in 
the a£l. One of the brutal colledors infixed on her 
being a full grown woman ; and immediately attempt- 
ed a very indecent proof of his afieriion. This pro- 
voked the father to fuch a degree, that' he inftantly 
'ftruck him dead with a blow of hi« hammer. The 
ftdndds by applauded his fpirit, and, one and all, 

xelblvcd 
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ed to defend his condu£t. He was confidered 
hampion in the caufe, and appointed the leader 
•okefman of the people. Ic is eafy to innagine 
iforders committed by this tumultuous rabble; 
hole neighbourhood rofe in arms ; they burnt 
Sundered wherever they came, and revenged 
their former maders^ all thofe infults which 
lad long fuftained with impunity. As the dif- 
it was general^ the infurgents encreafed in pro- 
>n as they approached the capital. The flame 
►ropagated itfelf into Kent, Hertfordihire, Surry, 
, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln, 
were found to amount to above an hundred 
md men, by the time they were arrived at 
heath. At the head of one party of thefe was 
Tyler, who led his men into Smiihfield, where 
s met by the king, who invited him to a con- 
e, under a pretence of hearing and redrefling 
levances. Tyler ordering his companions to 
till he ihould give them afignal, boldly ven- 
to meet the king in the mid ft of his retinue, 
ccordingly began the conference. The de- 
of this demagogue are cenfured by all the hif- 
{ of the time, as infolent and extravagant; 
t nothing can be more juft than thofe they have 
ed for him. He required that all flaves (hould 
Free ; that all commonages ihould be open to 
:>r as well as rich ; and that a general pardon 
be pafled for the late outrages. Whilfthemade 
emands, he now and then lifted up his fword in 
icing manner ; which infolence fo raifed the in- 
ion of William Walworth, thenmayor of Lon- 
:iending on the king, that, without confider- 
r danger to which he expofed his majefty, he 
J Tyler with a blow of his mace; while one 
kinl;^s knights, riding up, difpatched him with 
>rd. The mutineers, feeing their leader fall, pre- 
;hemfelves to take revenge j and their bows were 

now 
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•now bent for execution, when Richard, though n 
yet quife fixteen years of age, rode up to the rebe 
and, #ith admirable prefence of mind, cried ou 
*' What my pe6ple, will you then kill your king ? I 
not concerned for the lofs of your leader ; I mjk 
will how be vour general ; follow me into the nel< 
and you {ban have whatever you defire." The awe 
multitude immediately defifted ; they followed th 
king as if mechanically into the fields, and there h 
granted tbtm the fame charter that be had before give 
to their companions, but which he foon after rovok 
,ed in parliament. 

Hitherto the king had aded under the control ( 
the regency, who did all they could devife to abridg 
his power ; however, in an extraordinary council c 
the nobility, afTembled after Eafter, he, to the afio 
iiifliment of all prefent, defired to know his age; an 
being told that he was turned of two and twenty, h 
alledged, that it was time then for him to goveri 
without help; and that there was no reafon that h 
Ihould be deprived of thofe rights which the mean 
til of his fubjedls enjoyed. 

Being thus left at liberty to condufl th; 
A. D. bufinefs of government at difcrction, i 
1389. quickly appeared that he wanted ihof< 
arts that are ufually found to procure 
lafting refpetSl; he was fond of luxurious pleafuresan* 
idle oltentation ; he admitted the meaneft ranks to hi 
familiarity; and his converfation was not adapted t< 
imprcfs them with a reverence for his rnorals or abili* 
ties.The cruelty fhewn to the duke of Glouccfter, wh< 
upon flight fufpicions was fent to confinement in Calais 
and there murdered in prifon, with fome other aft 
equally arbitrary, did not fail to encreafe thofe animo 
fiiies which had already taken deep root in the king 
dom. The aggrandifement of fome new favourites 

contributed ftill more to make the king odious 
but though he feemed rtfolved, by all his anions, t< 

fct his /ubjcds againft hlm^ it was accident tha 
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the occafion for his overthrow. The duke 
ereford appeared in parliament, and accufed the 
of Norfolk of having fpoken feditious words a- 
\ his majcdy in a private converfation. Nor- 
Jenicd the charge, gave Hereford the lie, and 
;d to prove his innocence by fmgle combat. As 
s were wanting for legal trial, the lords readily 
iefced in that mode of determination ; the time 
place were appointed ; and the whole nation 
mJ with anxious fufpenfe for the event. At 
h the day arrived on which this duel was to be 
»t, and the champions having juft began their 
r\ the king (topped the combat, and ordered 
the combatants to leave the kingdom. The 
of Norfolk he banifhed for life, but the duke of 
ford only for ten years. Thus the one was 
emned to exile without being charged with any 
ce, and the other without being convi6ted of any 
e. The duke of Norfolk was overwhelmed 
grief and def^iondence at the judgment awardtd 
kft him ; he retired to Venice, where, in a little 
after, he died of a brokn heart. Hereford's 
viour on this occafion was refigned and fubmil- 
which fo plealecl the king, ihat he confented to 
:cn the date of his banifliment four years; and 
Ifo granted him letters patent, enfuring him the 
yoient of any inheritance which fhould fall to 
during his abfence ; but upon the death of his 
■r, the duke of Lancafter, which happened 
tly after, Richard revoked thofe letter?, and 
ined the polEiE^n of the Lancafter eftate to 
fclf. 

uch complicated injuries ferved to enflame the 
ntment of Hereford againft the king; and al- 
lah he had hitherto concealed it, he now fet 
lounds to his indignation, but even conceived a 
re of dethroning a perfon who had fhewn him- 
fo unworthy of power. Indeed no man could 
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be betur qualified for an enterprize of this -nature 
than the earl of Hereford : he was cool, cautious, 
"difcerniog^ s^nd refolute. He bad ferved with dif* 
tinS;ion ^igainft the infidels of Lithuania; and be 
had thus joined to his other merits thofe of piety 
and valour. He wajs (I imula ted by private injuries $ 
«nd h^ alliaiOPe^ and fortune £ufiicient to give weight 
to his n>e;^raj-<s.. He only waited for the abfence 6f 
^he king from England to put his fchemes in execu- 
tion ; and pilchard's going over into Ireland to quell 
^n iofurredtion there was the oppoftunity he long 
had looked for. 

Accordingly he indantly embarked at Nantz,with 
a retinue of iixty perfons, in threefmall veflels, and 
landed at Ravenfpur in Yorkihire. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had long been a malecontent, to- 
gether with Henry Percy, his fon, who, from his 
ardent valour, was furnamed Hotfpuf, immediately 
joined him with their forces. After this jundion 
the concourfe of people coming to lift under his ban- 
ner was fo great, that in a few days his army a- 
mounted to threefcore thoufand men. 

Whilft thefe things were tranfadling in England, 
Kichard continued in Ireland in perfed fecurity. 
Contrary winds, for three weeks together, prevented 
his receiving any news of the rebellion which was 
begun in his {lative dominions; wherefore upon 
landing at Milford-haven with a body of twenty 
thoufand men^ he faw himfelf in a dreadful fituatioo, 
in the midft of an enraged people, without any friend 
on whom to rely ; and forfaken by thofe, who, in the 
funQiine of his power, had only contributed to fan his 
follies. His little army gradually began to defert 
him, till at laft he found that he had not above fix 
thoufand men, who followed his fhndard. Thus, 
not knowing whom to truft to, or where to turn, he 
faw no other hopes of fafety, but to throw himfelf 
upon the generofity of bis enemy, and to gain from 

pity 

3 
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nty what he could not obtain by arms. He> therefore^ 
ent Hereford word, that he was ready to fubmit to 
irh^tever terms he thought proper to prefcribe, and 
h^t he earnefily defired a conference. For this pur- 
pofe, the ef rl appointed him to meet at a caftie with- 
in about ten miles of Chefter, where he came the 
next day with his whole army. Richard, who the 
3ay before had been brought thither by the duke of 
Northumberland, defcrying his rival-s approach from 
the walls, went down to receive him ; while Here- 
ford, after fome ceremony, entered the caftle in com- 
plete armour, only his head was bare, in compliment 
to the fallen king. Richard received him with that 
Dpen air for which he had been remarkable, and kind- 
ly bade him welcome. *' My lord, the king, return- 
ed the earl, with a cool refpe£tful bow, I am come 
fooner than you appointed, becaufe your people fay, 
that for one and twenty years you have governed 
with rigour and indifcretion. They are very ill fatis- 
fied wuh your condud; but, if itpleafe God, 'I will 
help you to govern them better for the time to come.'' 

To this declaration the king made no other anfwer, 
but, ^* Fair coi^fin, fince it pleafes you, it pleafes us 
likcwife." 

But Hereford's haughty anfwer was not the only 
mortification the unfortunate Richard was to endure. 
After a Ihort converfation with fome of the king's 
attendants, Hereford ordered the king's horfes to he 
brought out of the ftable ; and two wretched ani- 
mals being produced, Richard was placed upon one, 
and his favourite, the earl of Salifbury, upon the 
other. In this mean equipage they rode toChefter; 
and were conveyed to the caftle, with a great noife of 
crumpets, and through a vaft concourfe of people, 
who were no way moved at the fight. In this man- 
ner he was led triumphantly along, from town to town, 
amidft multitudes, who fcofFed at him 2^nd extolled his 
rival. Long live the good duke of Lancaikr^ out 

F 2 A^YvN^\t.\\ 
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deliverer! was the general cry; but as for the king) 
to life the pathetic words of the poet, *' None cried 
God blefs him.'* Thus after repeated indignities, he 
yras confined a clofe prifoner in the Tower ; there, if 
poflible, to undergo a flill greater variety of ftudied 
infolence, and flagrant contempt. The wretched 
monarch, humbled in this manner, began to lofe the 
pride of a king with the fplendours of royalty, and 
his fpirits funk to hiscircumftances. There was no 
great difficulty, therefore, in inducing him to figna 
deed, by which he renounced his crown, as being 
unqualified for governing the kingdom. Upon this 
refignation Hereford founded his principal claim ;^ 
but willing to fortify his pretenfions with every ap- 
pearance of juftice, he called a parliament, which was 
readily brought to approve and confirm his claims. 
A frivolous charge of thirty-three articles was drawn 
xip, and found valid againfl the king-; upon which 
he was folemnly depofed, and the earl- of Hereford 
cleded in hiy (lead, by the title of Henry IV. Thus 
began the contefl between the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter j which, for feveral years after, deluged the 
kingdom with blood ; and yet, in the end, contri- 
buted to fettle and confirm the conOitution. 

When Richard wa^ depofed, the earl of Northum- 
berland made a motion in the houfe of peers, de- 
manding the advice of parliament, with regard to 
the future treatment of the depofed king. To this 
they replied, that he fhould be imprifoned in fome 
fecure place, where his friends and partizans ihould 
not be able to find him. This was accordingly put 
in pradlice ; biit while he flill continued alive, the 
tifurper could not remain in fafety. Indeed fome 
confpiracies and commotions, which followedj^fooo 
after» induced Henry to wifh for Richard's death; 
ia confequence of which, one of thofe affaffins^ that 
are found in every court, ready to comnMt the mod 
horrid crimes for reward, went down to the place of 

thin 
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jnforunate monarch's confinement, in the 
of Pomfret, and, with eight of his followers, 
i into his apartment. The king concluding 
defign was take away his life, refolved not 

unrevenged, but to fell it as dearly as he could ; 
;fbre, wrefting a pole-ax from one of the mur- 
, he foon laid four of their number dead at 
!t. But he was at length overpowered, and 
. dead by the blow of a pole-ax s although fome 

that he was ftarved in prifon. Thus died the 
tunace Richard, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
nd the twenty- third of his reign. Though hii 
\& was blameable, yet the punifhment he fuf- 
was greater than his offences ; and in the end, 
BFerings made more converts to his family and 

than ever his mod meritorious actions could 
procured them. He left no poilerity, either 
nate or otherwife. 



CHAP. xvr. 

HENRY IV. 

ENRY foon found thM the throne of 

an ufurper is but a bed of thorns* A. D« 
iriolcnt animofities broke <yit among 1399* 
irons in the Aril fefliofi of his parlia- 
y that i(r:y challenges were given and re- 
i, and foity gauntlets thrown down, as pled- 
of the fincericy of their refentment. fiuc 
{h thefe coromotion3 were feemingly fupprefied 
I moderation for th«tt time, yet one con/piracy 
: out afer another,. and were detected in the 
eition, or c.£lually punilhed in (he field. 
iiat formed againA him by the earl of A. Di- 
humberland was the moR formidable.. i4C2r 
s in a fkirmilh between the Scotch and - 

F 3 • £v\^\fti^. 
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£ngli(b, that Archibald, earl of Douglasf with m%hf 
of the Scotch nobilitv, were tak«n prifotiert by 
the earl of Northumberland, and carried td Aln^ 
wicic caftle. When Henry received inteliigenee 
of this vi£lory, he fent the earl orders not to rao^ 
fooi his prifoners, as he intended t^ detain theoi, in 
order to increafe his demands^ in making peac6 
with Scotland. This oieflage was highly refent^ 
by the earl of Northumberland, who, by the laws of 
war that prevailed in that age, had a right to the rah- 
fom of all fuch as he had taken in battle. The cos- 
mand was fiill more irkfome, as he confidered the 
King as his debtor both for fecurity and his crown. 
Accordingly, flung with this fuppofed injury, hi re*' 
folved to overturn a throne which he had thfc chief 
hand in eftablifhing. A fcheme was Jaid^ in which 
the Scotch and Wellh were to unite their forces, and 
to ainft Northumberland in elevating Mortimer^ at 
the true heir, to the crown of England. When all things 
were prepared for the intended infurrefiion, the earl 
had the mortification to find himfelf Unable to lead on 
the troopF, being feized with a fudden illnefs at Ber- 
wick. But the want of his ptefence #as well fup- 
plied by his fon Harry Percy, furnamed Hotfpur^ 
who took the command of thU tfo6'^$, iai ihiiithM 
theiii towards Shrewlbury^ id otd^r to j^lri Hi! fJrcA 
with thofe of Glendoar, a Welfli trhl^ftain, ivhd fomi 
time before had been exchanged frbtn prifon, aM had 
now advanced with his forces as f^r as Shropffiir^. 
Upon the jundion of thefe two armies, they piAliih-* 
ed a mantfefto, which ^ggrav^ed their real grM* 
ances, and invented tnore. lit th^ Inean tim6, 
Henry who had received no irtfellrg^nce of tMif de- 
flgns, was at firfl greatly furpH^ed 'at the h^ws of 
this rebellion. But fbrttine feemed io befriend him 
on this occafioti } he had afmallafmy in readintfs, 
which he had intended againft the Scotch, and know- 
ing the importance of dlfpatch zgiintt ftch adlite ene- 
mies. 
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ntes, he inftantly hurried down to Shrew(bury, tha 
he might give the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both fide 9 
feemed willing to give a colour to their caufe, bj 
ihewing a defire of reconciliation ; but when they 
came to open their mutual demandi, the treaty wat» 
turned into abufe and recrimination. On one fide 
was objeded rebellion and ingratitude ; on the other^ 
tyranny and ufurpation. l^he two armies were 
pretty nearly equal, each confiding of about twelve 
thoufand men; (he animofiry on both fides was 
inflamed to the higheft pitch ; and no prudence nor 
military (kill could determine on which fide the 
victory might incline. Accordingly, a very bloody 
engagement enfued, in which the generals on both 
fides exerted themfelves with great bravery. Henry 
was feen every where in the thickeft of the fight; 
while his valiant Ton, who was afterwards the re- 
nowned conqueror of France, fought by his fide^ 
?lid, though wounded in the face by an arrow, (lijr 
kept the field, and performed an:oni(hing zi\s of 
valour* On the other fide, the daring Hoifpur (up- 
ported that renown which he had acquired in fo 
many bloody engagements, and every where fought 
6ut the king as a noble object of indignation. At 
lafl', however, his death, from an unknown hand, 
decided the victory ; and the fortune of Henry once 
Biore prevailed. On that bloody day, it is ftid, thai 
JIG lefs than two thoufand three hundred gentlemen 
were ilain, and about fix thoufand private men» of 
whom two thirds were of Hotfpur's army. 

While this furious tranfadtion was going forward^, 
Northumberland, who was lately recovered from hrs 
indifpofition, was advancing with a body of troops to 
reinforcethearmyofthe malecontents, »nd take upon 
him the command. But hearing by the way of his 
ion's and brother's misfortune, he difmiflfed his troops. 
Dot daring to keep the field with, fo fmall a force,. 

F 4 >B^\w^ 
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before an army fuperior in number-find flulhtfd with rt» 
cent vidory. The earl, therefore, for a while attempt- 
ed to find fafety by flight, but at laft being prefled by his 
purfuers, and finding himfelf totally without refource, 
he chofe rather to throw himfelf upon the king's mercy, 
than lead a precarious and indigent Ufe in exile. Upon 
his appearing before Henry at York, he pretended 
that his fole intention in arming was to mediate be- 
tween the two parties ; and this, though but a very< 
weak apology, feemed to fatisfv the king. Nor- 
thumberland, therefore, received a pardon ; Henry 
probably thinking that he was fuflficiently punifhed 
by the lofs of his aimy, and the death of his favour- 
ite fon. 

By thefe means Henry feemed to furmount all his . 
trouble \ and the calm, which was thus produced, 
was employed by him in endeavours to acquire 
popularity, which he had Icit by the feverities ex- 
ercifed during the preceding part of his 
A. D. reign. For that reafon, he often permit- 
1407. ted the houfe of commons to aflume pow- 
ers which had not been ufually exercifed 
by their predeceflbrs. In the fixth year of his 
reign, when they voted him the fupplies, they an- 
pointed treafurers of their own, to fee che money 
d fburfed for the purpolcs intended; and required 
them to deliver in th^lr accounts to the houfe. 
They propofcd thirty veiy important articles for the 
government of the king's boufliold ; and, on the 
whole, prcferved their privileges and freedoms more 
entire durij^p his reign than that of any of his pre- 
deceflbrs. But while the king thus laboured . not 
without fuccefs to retrieve the reputation he had 
loft, his fan Henry, prince of Wales, feemed equally 
bent on incurring the public averru»n. He became 
notorious for ail kinds of debiuchery, and ever 
chofe to he furrounded by a fet of wretches, who 
took pride in committing the rooft illegal a<Sl5, with 

the 
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the prince at their head. The king was not a little 
mortified at this degeneracy in his eldeft fun, who 
feemed entirely forgetful of his ftaiion, although he 
had already exhibited repeated proofs of his valour, 
condu£i, and generofity. Such were the excefTes 
into which he ran, that one of his difTolute com- 
panions having been brought to trial before Sir Willi- 
am Gafcoigne, chief juftice of the King's* bench, for 
feme mifdemeanor, the prince was fo exafperated at 
the iflue of the trial, that he ftruck the judge in open 
court. The venerable magiftrate, who knew the 
reverence that was due to his ftation, behaved with a 
dignity that became his office, and immediately or- 
dered the prince to be committed to prifon. When 
this tranfa^on was reported to the king, who was 
an excellent judge of mankind, he could not help 
exclaiming in a tranfport ; '< Happy is the king, that 
has a magiflrate endowed with courage to execute the 
laws upon fuch an offender; flill more happy in 
having a fon willing to fubmit to fuch a chaAife- 
ment !" This, in fad, is one of the firfl great in- 
ftances we read in the Englifh hiftory of a magiftrate 
doing juftice in oppofition to power; fmce upon 
many former occafions, we find the judges only mi- 
oifters of royal caprice. 

Henry, whofe health had for fome time been de- 
clining, did not long out-live this tranfadlion* He 
was fubjeft to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, 
of his fenfes ; and which at laft brought on his death 
at Wcftminfter, in the forty-fixth year of his age^ 
aad the fourteenth of his refgn. 
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CHAP. XVII; 
HENRY V. 

THE firft fteps taken bjr the young kisg 
confirmed all diofe prepo£^ffidn6 cn^ 
X4I3. tertained in bis favoyr. He celled together bil 
foroier abandoned cooipaniens, ec^uftinied 
them with hia intended reformation I enhorted them to 
foUdw his example ; and thus difmi&d thein from his 
prefence, allowing them a coropeteacjr te fubfift upoti 
till he faw them worthy of further promotion, Tbi 
faithful minifters of his father, at firft, begun te trctn* 
h\Q for their former juftice, in the adminiftfation of 
their duty; but he foon eafed them of their fear^i by 
taking them into his frieodfliip and confidence. Sit 
William Gafcotgne, who thought hiitifelf the moft 
obnoxious, met with praifes inftead of reproaches, and 
was exhorted to perfevere in the fame Hgonous and 
impartial execution of juftice. 

About this time the herefy of Wickliffe, or Lol- 
lardifm, as it was called, began to fpread every day 
more and more, while it received a n^w JuAre 
from the protection and preaching of Sir John Old- 
caftle, baron of Cobham, who bad been one ef the 
king's domeftics, and ftood high in his favour. The 
primate, however, indidted this nobleman, and with 
the ai£fta^ice of his fqfFragans, condemned him at an 
heretic to be bu^-nt alive. Cobham, however, efcap- 
ing from the Tower, in which he was confined, the 
day before his execution, privately went among his 
party, and ftimulating their zeal, led them up to 
London, to take a fignal rtvenge on his enemies. 
But the king, apprifed of "his intentions, ordered that 
the city gates fliould be (hut ; and coming by night 
with bis guards into St. Giles's fields, feized fuch of 

the 
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confpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid bold 
everal parties that, were hafteniirg to the appoint^ 
lace. Some of thefe were execy ted, but the grcat* 
umber pardoned^ Cobham htmfelf fourid means 
fcapidg for that . tiofe : but he was taken about 

years after ;.and never did die cruelty of man in- 
, or crimes draw down, fuch torments as he was 
e to endure. He was hung up with -d chain by^ 
middle ; and thus at a flow fire, burned, or ra- 
roafted^ alive. 

enry, to turn the minds of the people from fuch 
out^enes, refolved to take the advantage of the 
bles in which France was at that tkne engaged y 
lilembling a ^reat fleet and army at Southampton, 
*d at Harfleur, at the head of an army of flx 
fand men at arms,, and twenty-four thou^md- 

moftly archers. 
It although the enemy made but a feeble ne* 
ice, yet the climate feemed to fight againft the- 
iih ; a contagious dyientery carrying off three 
of Henry's army. The Englifli monarch, when 
s too late, began to repent of his rafh inroad^ 
a country where difeafe and a powerful army,. 
' where threatened deflru£iion ;' he therefore bic^ 

think of retiring into Calais* 

le enemy, however, refolved to intercept his re* 
\ and after he had paft the fmall river of Tertt oift- 
angi, he was furprized to obfer^^e from tho 
rs, the whole French army drawn up in tho 

1 of Azincourt ; and fo pofled, that it was im*^ 
le for him to proceed on his march, without 
ig to an engagement. No fituation could be 
unfavourable than that in which he found him* 
His army was wafted with difeafe ; the foldiers^ 
worn down with fatigue, deftitutc of provi- 
and difcouraged by their retreat. Their whole 
imounted but to nine thoufand men; and ^hefe: 
o fultaiii the (hock of an enemy near ten tiQ>e«- 

F 6 \V«kx?. 
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their number, headed by expert generals, and pleii« 
tifully fupplied with provifions. As the enemy were 
C> much fuperior, he drew up his army on a narrow 
ground between two woods, which guarded each 
flank ; and he patiently expeded, iii that pofition, 
the attack of the enemy. The conflable of Fraoce was 
at the head of one army ; and Henry himfelf, with 
Edward duke of York, commanded the other* For 
a time both armies, as if afraid to begin, keptfilently 
ga'zitv^ at each other, neither willing to break their 
ranks by making the onfet ; which Henry perceiving, 
with a chearful countenance cried our, ^* My friends, 
fince they will not begin, it is ours to fet then) the 
example ; come on, and the Blefled Tjinity be our 
protection/' Upon this, the whole army fet forward 
with ^ {bout, while the French ftill waited their 
approach with intrepidity* The Englifli archers, 
who had long been famous for their great (kill, firft 
let fly a (hower of arrows three feet long, which 
did great execution. The French cavalry advancing 
to repel thefe two hundred bowmen, who lay till 
then concealed, rifing on a fudden, let fly among 
them, and produced (uch a confufion, that the archers 
threw by their arrows, and rufhing in, fell upon 
them fword in hand. The French at firft repulfed 
the alVailants, who were enfeebled by difeafe ; but 
they foo~n made up the dc(c£i by their valour; and 
refolving to conquer or die, burft in upon the ene- 
my with fuch impetuofity, that the French were 
feon obliged to give way. 

They were overthrown in every part of the field ; 
thcii numbers beinj^ crowded into a very narrow 
fpace, were incapable of either flying, or making 
any refi(lance ; fo that they covered the ground with 
heaps of flain. After all appearance ot oppofition 
was over there was heard an alarm from behind, 
which proceeded from a number of peafants, who had 
fallen upon the Englifli baggage, and were putting 

chofe 
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thofj who guarded ic to the fword. Henrys now fee- 
mo- the ercmy on all fides oFhim, began to entertain 
apprehcnHons from his prifoners, the number of whom 
exceeded even that of his army. He thought it necef- 
fary, therefore, to iflue general orders for putting them 
to death ; but on the difcovery of the certainty of 
his vidlory, he flopped the flaughter, and was fliil a- 
ble to favc a great number. Tim feverity tarnifhed 
the glory which his viflory would othcrwife have ac- 
quined ; but all the hcroifm of that age is tin6lured 
with barbarity. In this battle the PVcnch loft ten 
thoufand men, and fourtetn thoufand prifoners ; the 
Engliftionly forty men in all. 

France was that time in a wretched (1- 
tuation ; the whole kingdom appeared as one A. D. 
vaft theatre of crimes, murders, injuftice, and 1 41 7. 
devaftatton. The duke of Orleans was aflafli- 
nated by the duke of Burgundy ; and the duke of Bur« 
gundy, in his turn, fell by the treachery of the dauphinj 
A ftate of imbecility into which Charles had fal- 
len, made him paffive in every tranfad^ion -y and Hen- 
ry, at laft, by conqueft and negociation, caufed him- 
felf to be elected heir to the crown. The principal 
articles of this treaty were, that Henry (hould efpoufe 
the princefs Catharine, daughter to the king of 
France, that king Charles (hould enjoy the title and 
dignity for life ; but that Henry fhould be declared 
heir to the crdwn, and (hould be entrufted with the 
prefent adminif^ration of the government ; that France 
and England (hould for ever be united under one 
king, but {hould dill retain their refpedlive laws and 
privileges. 

In confequencc of tTiis, while Henry was every 
where vidorious, he (ixed his refidence at 
Paris ; and while Charles had but a fmall A. D 
court, he was attended with a very magnifi- 1421. 
cent one. On Whit-funday the two kings 
and their two queens with crowns on their heads, dined 
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together in public; Charles receiving apparent ho^ 
mage, but Henry commanding with abfolute authority. 
^ Henry at a time when bis glory had' nearly reached 
its fummit, and both crowns were juft devolved upon 
him, was feized with a fiftula; a diforder^ whicb 
from the unfkiifulnefs of the phyficians of the times, 
foon became mortal. He expired with the fame in- 
trepidity With which he had lived, in the thirty-fourtfe 
year of his age, and the tenth year of his reign.. 

CHAP. XVIII. 
H E N R. Y VI. 

THE duke of Bedford, one of the moft ac- 
complifhed princes of the age, and 
I422> equally experienced, both in the cabinet and 
the field, was appointed by parliament protec- 
tor of England, defender of the church, and firfl coun-^ 
fellor to the king, during his minority, as he was not 
yet a year old ; and as France was the great objeA 
that engrofled all confideration^ he attempted to exert 
the efforts of the nation upon the continent with all 
his vigour. 

A new revolution was produced in that kingdom, . 
by means apparently the moft unlikely to be attended 
with fuccefs. 

In the village of Domreni, near Vaucouleurs, da 
the borders of Lorrain, there lived a country girl^ , 
about twenty-fevcn years of age, called Joan of Arc. 
This girl h^d been a fervant at a fmall inn ; and in 
that humble ftation had fubmitted to thofe hardy em- 
ployments which fit the body for the fatigues of 
war. She was of an irreproachable life, and had hi- 
therto teftified none of thofe enterprizing qualities 
which displayed themfelves foon after. Her mind^ 
however, brooding with melancholy ftedfaftnefs upon 
/fc mferabk CuusiUon of her cquivu^i b^^^ci to* feel 
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Teveril impulfes, which fbe was willing to miftake 
for the inrpifattons of heaven. Convinced of the 
fealityof het own admonitions, (he had recourfc.ta 
One Baudricouft^ governor of Vaucouleurs, and in- 
formetl him of her deftination by heaven, to free her 
native cOuftiry from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt 
treated her at firft with fome negle£l ; bwt her im- 
portunities at length prevailed ; and, willing to make 
atrial of her pretei^uonS, he gave her fome atten**^ 
dants, whocondu6led her to the French court, which 
it that time tedded at Chinon. 

The French court were probably fenfible of the 
weaknefs of her pretenfions ; but they were willing 
to make ufe of every artifice to fupport their decli- 
ning fortunes. It was therefore given out, that 
Joan was aftually infpired ; that (he was able to dif- 
Cover the kiilg among the number of his courtiers, 
although he had laid afide all the diftin£lions of his 
authority l that (he had told him fome fecrets, whick 
were only known to himfelf ; and that (he had de- 
manded, and rtiinutely defcribed, a fword in the church 
of St.Caftharine deFierbois, which (he had never feen« 
Jn this manner the minds of the vulgar being pre- 
pared for her appearance, (he was armed cap a- pee, 
tnoanted oti a eharger, and (hewn in that martial 
drefs to the people. She was then brought before 
the doctors of the univerfity ; and they tindured 
with the credulity of the times, or willing to fecond 
the impofture, declared that (he had a^Slualiy receiv* 
ed her cotnitiiffion from above. 

When the preparations for her miffion were com- 
pletely 1>ha2oned, their next aim was to fend her 
againft the enfeffty. The Engli(h were at that time 
befieging the city of Orleans, the laft refource of 
CharlcS) and every thing promifed them a fpeedy fur- 
render* Joan undertook to raife the fiege ; and to 
render herfelf ftill more remarkable, girded herfelf 
with thfe mirSiCulods fword, of which (he had before 
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fuch extraordinary notices. Thus equipped, fce or- 
dered all the foldiers to confefs themfelves"~"before 
they fet out» fhe difplayed in her hand a confecrated 
banner, and afliired the troops of certain fuccefs. 
Such confidence on her fide (pon raifed the fpirits of 
the French army ; and even the PIngliQi, who pre- 
tended to defpife her efforts, felt themfelves fecretly 
influenced with the terrors of her miffion, and relax-: 
ing in their endeavours, the fiege was raifed with 
great precipitation. 

From being attacked, the French now in turn 
became the aggreflbrs. One vidtory followed another, 
and at length the French king was folemnly crowned 
at Rheims, which was what Joan had promlfed ihould 
come to pafs. 

A tide of fucceffes followed the performance of 
this folemnity ; but Joan having thrown herfelf into ' 
the city of Compeign with a body of trooj>s that was 
then befieging by the duke of Burgundy, fje was 
taken prifoner in a fally which ihe headed againft the 
enemy, the governor (hutting the gates behind* 

The duke of Bedford was no fooner informed of 
her being taken, than he purchafed her of the count 
Vendome, who had made her his prifoner, and or- 
dered her to be committed to clofe confinement* 
The credulity of both nations was at that time fo. 
great, that nothing was too abfurd to gain belief 
that coincided with their paflions. As Joan but a 
little before, from her fuccefles, was regarded as ^ 
faint, fhe was now, upon her captivity, confidered a$ 
a forcerefs, forfaken by the daemon who had granted 
her a fallacious and temporary affiftance; and ac- 
cordingly being tried at Rouen, (he was found 
guilty of herefy and witchcraft, and fentenced to 
be burnt alive, which was executed accordingly with 
the mod ignorant malignity. 

From this period the Englifh affairs became "totally 
irretrievable. The city of Paris returned once more 

to 
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to a fenfe of its duty. Thus ground was continu- 
ally, though flowly gained by the French. 
And in the lapfe of a few years Calais alone A. D. 
remained of all the conquefts that had been 1443. 
made in France, and this was but a fmall 
compenfation for the blood and treafure which had 
been lavifhed in that country, and which only ferv- 
ed to gratify ambition with tranfient applaufe. 

But the incapacity of Henry began to appear in a 
fuller light ; and foreign war being now extinguifli- 
ed, the people began to prepare for the horrors of 
inteftine ftrife. In this period of calamity, a new 
intereft was revived, which had lain dormant in the 
times of profperity and triumph. Richard," duke 
of York, was defcended, by the mother's fiJe, 
from Lionel, one of the fons of Edward the Third, 
whereas the reigning king was defcended from John 
of Gaunt, a younger fon of the fame monarch ; 
Richard, therefore, flood plainly in fuccefBon before 
Henry ; arnd he began to think the weaknefs and un* 
popularity of the prefent reign a favourable moment 
for ambition. The eniign of Richard was a white rofe, 
that of Henry a red ; and this gave name to the two 
fadions, whofe animofity was now about to drench 
the kingdom with (laughter. 

Among the number of complaints which the un- 
popularity of the government gave rife to, there 
were Aotne which even excited infurreftion j parti- 
cularly that headed by John Cade, which was of the 
mofl dangerous nature. This man was a native of 
Ireland, who had been obliged to fly over into PVancc 
for his crimes ; but feeing the people upon his re- 
turn prepared for violent meafures, he'afl'umcd the 
name of Mortimer ; and at the head of twenty 
thoufand Kentifh men advanced towards the capital, 
and encamptid at Blackheath. The king being in- 
formed 
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fmtntd of this commbtidn. Tent a riieflage to demand 
the caufe of their afTembilng in arms ; and Cade, in 
the t\Btf\t of the community, anfwered that their on- 
]y airifi ^as to puni(h en\ minifters, and procure a 
redrefs c^f grievances for the people. But com- 
mittihg fo^eabufe.*, and Engaging with the citizens, 
ht was abandoned by moft of his followers, and, re« 
treating to Roc hefter, was obliged to By alone into 
the Wolds of Kent, where a price being fet upon his 
head by proclamation, he was difcovered and ilain. 

In the mean time the duke of York fecretly fo- 
mented thefe diflurbances, and pretending to ef- 
poufe the caufe of (he people, ftill fecretly afpired at 
(he crotA^n, and though he wi&ed nothing fo ardent- 
If, yet he was for fume time prevented by his own 
Krupks from feizing it. What his intricues failed 
to bring about, accident produced to his deure. The 
king falling into a diftemper, which fo far encfeafed 
his natural embeciliiy that it even rendered hm 
incapab.le of maintaining the appearance of royalty, 
York was appointed lieutenant and protestor of the 
kingdom, with powers to hold and open parliaftients 
at pleafure. 

Being thus invefied with a plenitude of pow- 
A. D. er, he continued in the enjoyment of it forfome 
1454. time ) but at length the unhappy king recover- 
ing from his lethargio complaint, and, as if 
awaking from a dream, perceived with furprize, that 
he was (hipped of all his authority. Henry was mar- 
ried to Margaret of Anjou, a woman of a mafculine 
yhderftanding, who obliged him to take the field; 
and in a manner dragged him to it, where both fides 
tame to an engagement, in which the Yorkifts gain* 
ed a complete vi6i:ory. The king himfelf being 
wounded^ and |aking fnelter in a cottage, near the 
field of battle, was taken prifoner, and treated by the 
tiiQoc with great refpeiSt and tendernefe. 

V Henry 
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Heiiry Was hbw bat a ^rifoiier tfeMd with the 
fpletldkl forms bf royalty ; jtt indolent and fickly, 
he feeilied pidafed with his fituation, ahd did not re- 
gret that poWtir which was not to be fexercifed with- 
out fatigue. Biit Mslrgaret once thOre iridiiccd him 
iij arfTert his prerogative. Tht tofviending 
parties inet ^t Bloteheath, on the borddrd bf Sept. 2I3. 
StafFordlhire, and the Yorkiftsgained fome 1459. 
advantages; but Sir Andrew Trollop, who 
tommanded a body of veterans for the duke of York^ 
deferted with all his men to the king; ^ind thisfo inti- 
knidated the whole army of the Yorkifts, that they fe- 
piirated the. next day Without ftriking a fingle blow. 
Several dth€r engagements followed with various Aic- 
ceft. Margaret being at one time viftof ious, at ano- 
ther an exile, tht vidlory upota Wakcfield-Grceri, iii 
which the duke of York was flaiil, fcfemed to fix her 
good fortunfe. 

But the earl of Warwick, Whartowbut himfelfat 
the head 6f the Yorkifts, U^as dne of the itioft cele- 
brated ^nerais of bis age^ formed for tiates of trou- 
ble, ^jtfr^hiety Artful and iticontefiibty brave, equaU 
)y ftilifUl in couhcil and the field, and (dfi^ired with a 
degret; of hatred agaiifft the queen that hothihg could 
fupprefs He comtttartdtrd in arrtJy, in which he led 
about tK^ tfaj^^ive kkig ib sive d (andioH t6 his at- 
letnpti. Upon the appfd^ of the Lahcaftfians he 
cohdu6led his fdtces, ftrehgthened by a body of Lon- 
doners, ^hb were very affectionate to his caufe, and 
He gav6 battle to the queen at St. Alban's. In this 
however he was defeated. Abdte two thoufand of 
the Yotkifts periQied ih the battle, and the perfon of 
tbti kiilg again fell itltb the hands of his own party, 
to be treated with ^p{)arentrefpe(St, but real contempt* 

In the mean time, youdg Edwards the eldefl foa 
of the late duke of York, began toVepair the lodes 
his i^arty had lately fdOained, artd to give fpirit ro 
the Yotkifts. This ptiflcei irt the bloom bf youth. 
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remarkable for the beauty of his perfon, his bravery, 
and popular deportment, advanced towards London 
with the remainder of Warwick's army ; and oblig- 
ing Margaret to retire, entered the city amidft the 

acclamations of the people. Perceiving his own 
A. D. popularity, he fuppofedthat now was the time 
1 46 1, to lay his claim to the crown ; and his friend 

Warwick, affembling the citizens in St. John's 
fields, pronounced an harangue, fetting forth the title 
of Edward, and inveighing againft the tyranny and 
ufurpation of the houfe of Lancalier, Both (ides at 
length met near Teuton, in the county of York, to 
decide the fate of empire, and never was England de- 
populated by fo terrible an engagement. It was a dread- 
ful fight to behold an hundred thoufand men of the 
fame country engaged againfteach other; and all to 
fatisfy the empty ambition of the weakelt, or the word 
of mankind. While the army of Edward Was advanc- 
ing to the charge, there happened a great fall of fnow; 
which driving full in the faces of the enemy, blind- 
ed them, and this advantage, feconded by an impe- 
tuous cnfet, decided the vi£lory ia their favour* 
Edward IfTucd orders to give no quarters ; and a 
bloody fldughter enfued, in which near forty thou- 
fand of the Lancaftrians were (lain. 

1 he weak unfortunate Henry, always imprudent, 
ard alv/ays unfuccefsful, was taken prifoncr, carried to 
L idon with ignominy, and confined in the Tower. 
IViargaiet was rather more fortunate; llic contrived 
to cl.'ipo out of the kingdom, and took refuge with 
her fi ihtT in FlanJers. 

Edward being now, by means of the earl of War- 
wick, fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and fe- 

curity, while his title was recognized by par- 
A. D. liamciit, and univerfally fubmittcd to by the 
1464. people. He began, therefore, to give a loofe, 

to his favourite paflions ; and a fpiiit of gal- 
lantry, mixed with cruelty, was fcen to prevail in his. 

court. 
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court. In the very fame palace, which one day ex- 
hibited a fpe£lacleof horror, was to be feen the day 
following a made or a pageant; and the king would rt 
once gallant a miftrefs, and infpeftan execution. In 
order to turn him from thefe purfuits, which were cal- 
culated to render him unpopular, the earl of War- 
wick advifed him to marry ; and, with his confcnt, 
went over to France to procure Bona of Savoy as 

Jueen, and the match was accordingly concIudeJ. 
lut whilft^he earl was haftcning the negotiation in 
France, the king himfelf rendered it abortive at home, 
by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, with whom he had 
fallen in love, and whom he had vainly endeavoured 
to debauch. Having thus given Warwick real cauic 
of offence, he was refolved to widen the breach, b\' 
driving him from the council. Warwick, wh fe 
prudence was equal to his bravery, (bon made ufc of 
both to affiilhis revenge; and formed fuch a combi- 
nation againft Edward' that he was, in turn, obliged 
to fly the kingdom. 

Thus, once more the poor pafTive king Henry 
wa5 releafed from prifon to be placed upon a dange- 
rous throne. A parliament was called, which con- 
firmed Henry's titlewith great fol em nity ; and War- 
wick was himfelf received among the people under 
the title of the King-maker. 

But Edward's party, though reprefTed, was not def- 
troyed. Though an exile in Holland, he had many 
partisans at home; and after an abfcnce of nine 
months, being feconded by a fmall body of forces, 
granted him by the duke of Burgundy, he made a 
defcent at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire. Though, at firft, 
he was coolly received by the Englifh, yet his army 
encreafed upon his march, while his moderation and 
feigned humility ftill added to the number of his 
partizans. London, at that time, ever ready to ad « 
mit the moft powerful, opened her gates to him ; and 
the wretched Henry was once more plucked ftojxjs. 
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his thcoqe« to be fent back to his formier maa- 
fion. 

Nothing noWf fherjefpre^ r^mfiine^ to W^rwicksbut 
to cut fhor( a ft^te of anxfpi^s fufpeniib by hazarding 
a battle. Edyyard's fprtjune prey^ileiS. Tf^K ^f$ 
at S^. Albans, aod the Laqcap-i^ns were (jefeatf^, 
\yhile W^rwjjzk nioifelf^ Iea()ipg a ^l^ofen |)pdjr (^ 
troops into thp thickeft pf* the flaugfater, fe^ ia dv^ 
mid ft of his enemifs^, covered with wpupd^. 

Margaret, receiyiha the fatal nc^a of thjc ^e^tl) 
of the brave Warwick, and the total djrftrudipq of 
her party, gave way to her grief, for the firfi timci 
in a torrent of tears ; and yielding to hpr unh^ppjf 
fate, took fan^luary in the abbey of Beaulieu, ii| 
Hampfliire, 

She had i)ot been long in this melancholy abode 
before (he found fome few friends flill willing toafiift 
her fallen fortunes. Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
Courtney, earl of Devonfhire, the lords Wenlop)^ 
and St. John, with other men of rank, exhorted 
her ftill to hope for fuccefs, and offered to aflifth^rto 
the lad. She had now fought battl^es in almofl every 
province, in England ; Tewkf^fbury-park was the laft 
fcene that terminated her attempts. The duke of 
Somerfet head.ed her army ; a m^n who had (bared 
her dangers, and had ever b^en i^eady in her cfLufe. 
He was valiant, generous, and polite i h\it ra(b fnd 
headftrong. When Edward firft attacked hini in hi9 
intrenchments, he repulfed him with fuch vigour, 
that the enemy retired with precipitation; iipqn 
which the duke fuppoling them routed, purfu- 
ed, and ordered lord Wenlock to fupport his charge. 
But unfortunately this lord difobeyed his orders; 
and Somerfet's forces were foon overpowered by nurpr 
bers. In this dreadful exigence, the duke, finding 
that all was over, became ungovernable in his rage; 
and beholding Wenlock inaflive, and remaining in 
the very place >yhere he had iirft drawn up his men, . 

giving ' 
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giving way to his fury, with his heavy battle-ax in 
both hands, he ran upon the cpwar(j, and with one 
blow dafhed out his brains. 

The queen and the prince were taken prifoncrs af- 
ter the battle, and brought into the prefence of Ed- 
ward. The young prince appeared before the con- 
queror with undaunted majefty ; and being afke(}, 
in an infulting manner, how he dared to invade Eng- 
land without-Jeave, the young prince, more mindiul 
of his high birth than of his ruined fortune, rer 
plied, ^' I have entered the dominions of my father, 
to revenge his injuries, and redrefs my own." The 
barbarous Edward, enraged at his intrepidity, flruck 
him on the mouth with his gauntlet ; and this ferved 
as a fignal for further brutality : the dukes of Glou- 
cefter, Clarence and others, like wild beafis, rufli- 
ing on the unarmed youth at once, tabbed him to the 
heart with their daggers. To complete the tragedy, 
Henry himfelf, who had long been the paflive fpec- 
tator of all thefe horrors, was now thought unfit to 
live. The duke of Gloucefter, afterwards Richard 
the Third, entering his chamber alone, murdered him 
in cold blood. Of all thofe that were taken, none 
werefufFered tofurvive but Margaret her felf. It was 
perhaps expelled that (he would be ranfomed by the 
king of France ; and in this they were not deceived, 
as that monarch paid the king of England fifty thou* 
fand crowns for her freedom. This extraordinary 
woman, after having fuftained the caufe of her huf- 
band hi twelve battles, after having furvived her 
friends, fortunes, and children, died a few years 
after in privacy in France, very miferable indeed ; 
but with few other claims to our pity, except her 
courage and her diftrefies« >^ 
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CHAP. XIX. 
EDWARD IV. 

EDWARD being now frctd from great enemies, 
turned the punifhment to thofe of lefl'er note ; 
fo that the gibbets were hung with bis adverfaries, 
and their eiiates coniifcated to his ufe. 

While he was thus rendering himfelf terrible on 
the one hand, he was immeifed in abandoned plea- 
furcs on the other. Nature, it fetms, was not un- 
favourable to him in that refpe^ ; as he was univer«> 
fally allowed to be the mol^ beautiful man of his 
time. His courtiers alfo Teemed willing to encourage 
thofe debaucheiies in which (hey had a'fhare; and 
the clergy, as they themfelves pradjfed every kind 
of lewdnefs with impunity, were ever ready to lerd 
abfolution to all his failings. The truth is, enor- 
mous vices had been ot late fo common, that 
adultery waiheld but as a very flight offence. Among 
the number of bis miflrtfles was the wife of one 
Shore, a rriercbant in the city, a woman of cxqui- 
fite beauty and good fenfe, but who had not virtue 
enough to rcfift the temptations of a beautiful (nan, 
and a monarch. 

Among his other cruelties, ihat to his brother the 
duke of Clarence is the moft remarkable. The king* 
bunting one day in the park of l^homas Burdct, a 
creature of the duke's, killed a white buck, which 
was a great favourite of the owner. Burdct, vexed at 
the lofs, broke into a pailion, and wiihed the horns 
of the deer in the belly of the perfoo who had ad- 
vifed the king to that infult. For this trifling excla- 
mation Burdet was tried for bis life, and publicklj 
executed at Tyburn. The duke of Clarence, upn 
tbe death of his friend, vented his grief in renewed 

4 reproaches 
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rqproaches againft his brother, and exclaimed a^ainft 
the iniquity of the fentence. The king highly offend- 
ed with this liberty, or ufmg that as a pretext againft 
him, had him arraigned before the houfe of peers, 
and appeared in perfon as his accufer. In thofe 
times of confuiion, every crime alledged by the pre- 
vailing party was fatal; the duke was found guilty; 
and being granted a choice of the manner in which 
he would die, he was privately drowned in a butt of 
malmfey in the tower; a whimfical choice, and im* 
flying that he had an exuaordinary paiSon for that 
liquor. . 

However, if this monarch's reign was tyrannical, it 
was but fhort ; while he was employed in making 
preparations for a war with France, he was feizcd 
with a difteaiper« of which he expired in the forty- 
fecond year of his age, and (counting from the death 
of the late king) in the twenty-third of his reign, 

CHAP, XX. 
EDWARD v: 

THE duke of Gloucefter, who had been made 
protefior of the realm, upon a pretence of 
guarding the perfonsof the late king's childten fiom 
danger, conveyed them both (o the Tower. 

Jlaving thus fecured them, his next i^ep was to 
fpread a report of their illegitimacy ; and by pretend- 
ed obftacles, to put off the day appointed for young 
Edward's coronation. His next aim was to difpatch 
lord Haftings, whom he knew to be warmly in the 
young king's intereft. 

Having fummoned lord Haffings to a council in 
the Tower, he entered the room knitting his brows, 
biting hib lips, and fhewing, by a frequent change 
of countenance, the figns of fome iuw^id ^twwxV^^- 
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tion. A fiience enfued for fome time; and the 
lords of the council looked upon each other, not 
without reafon, expe£lmg fome. horrid cataftropbe* 
^Laying bare his atm all (bfivclled and decayed, he 
accufed Jane Shore and her accomplices of having 
produced this deformity by their forceries, upon 
•ivhich Haftings cried, " If they have committed 
fuch a crime, fsth^y deferve punifliment." " If-! 
cried the prote6lor, with a loud voice, doft ihou an- 
Ywer me with Ifs ? I tell thee that they have confpired 
my death; and that thou, traitor, art an accomplice 
in the crime." He then ftruclc the table twice with 
his hand; and the room was InRantly filled with 
armed men, ** I arreft thee, continues he, turning 
to Haflings, for high treafon ; and at the fame time 
gave him in charge to the foldiers. Raftings was 
obliged to make a ihort confeflion to the next prieft 
•that was at hand ; the prbce^lor crying out, By St. 
Paul, that he would not dine till he had fcen his head 
taken off. He ,was ajccordingly hurried out to the 
Little Green before the Tower-chapel, and there be- 
headed on a log of wood, that accidentally lay in the 
way. 

Jane Shore, the late king's miftrefs, was the next 
that felt his indignation. This unfortunate woman 
was an enemy too humble to excite his jealoufy; 
3'et as he had accufed her of witchcraft, of which all 
the world faw (he was innocent, he thought proper 
to make her an example, for thofe faults of whichihe 
was really guilty. Jane Shore had been formcilf 
deluded from herhufband, who was a goldfmith in 
I^ombard Street, and continued to live with Edward, 
the-mnft guiltlcfs miftrefs in his abandoned court. 
It was vciy probable, that the people were not dif- 
pleafcd at feeiDg one again reduced to former mean- 
^efs, who had for a while been raifed above thcrni 
and enjoyed the fmiles of a court. The charge j 
a^alnU her was too noconous to be denied ^ (be fh^' 

cd 
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«J guilty, and was accordingly condemned to walk 
bare-foot through the city, and to do penance in St. 
Paul's church in a white (n^et, with a wax-taper in her 
hand, before thoufands of fpe£lators. She lived 
above forty years after this fentence, and was reduced 
to the moft extreme indigence. 

The protedlor now bega*i to throw oft the mafk, and 
to deny his pretended regard for the fens of the late 
king, thinking it high time to afpire at the throne 
more openly. He had previoufly gained over the 
"duke of Buckingham, a man of talents and power, 
by bribes and promifes of future favour. Thii no- 
bleman therefore ufed all his arts to cajole the po- 
pulace and citizens at Sr« Paul's crofs, and conftru- 
ing their filence into confent, his followers cried, * 
•' Long live king Richard." Soon after the maybr 
and aldermen, waiting upon Richard with an ofFc^r 
of the crown, he accepted it with feeming relu£i- 
ance. 

CHAP. xxr. 

RICHARD m. 

ONE crime ever draws on another j juf- A. D. 
tice will revolt againft fraud, and 1483. 
ufurpation requires fecurity. As foon, 
therefore, as Richard was feated upon the throne, 
he fent the governor of the Tower orders to 
put the two young princes to death; but this 
brave man, whofe name was Brackenbury, i'e* 
fufed to be made the inftrument of a tyrant's will ; 
Sind fubmiffively anfwered, that he knew not how to 
embrcie his hands in innocent blood. A fit inftru- 

■ 

mecit, however, was not long wanting; Sir James 
Tyricl readily undertook the office, and Brackenbu- 
nr was ordered to refign to him the keys for one ni^ht^ 
Tyrrel cbuBng three aflbciates, SUlti^ T>e\^vw> 

G 2 w^ 
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and Foreft, came in the nigKt-tia>e to tlie- door jof 
the chamber where the priaces were lodged, and 
fending in the aflaffins, he bid them execute their com- 
miffion, 3vhile he himfelf ftaid without. They found 
the young princes in bed^ and fallen into a found 
fleep : after fuffbcating them with the bolfler and 
piJlow$, they ihewed their naked bodies to Tyrrd, 
who ordered them to be huried at the ftair foot, deep 
in the ground, under an heap of ftones. 

But while he thus endeavoured to eftabliih bis pow- 
er, he found it threatened on a quarter where he lead 
cxpeAed an attack. The duke of Buckingham, wJio 
rbad been infirumental in placing him on the throne, 
now took difguft at being refuTed fome confifcated 
Jjands for which he folicited. He therefore levied a 
body of men in Wales, and advanced by hafly marches 
towards Gloucefter, where he defigned to crofs the 
^Severn. Juft at that time the river was fwoln to fuch 
a degree, that the country on both fides was deluged, 
and even the tops of fome hills were covered with 
water. This inundation continued for ten daysj 
during which Buckingham's army, compofed of 
Welihmen, could neither pafs the river, nor find 
fubfiftence on their own fide; they were therefore 
obliged to difperfe and return home, notwithftand* 
log all the duke's efforts to prolong their ftay. In 
this helplefs fituation, the duke, after a ihortdeiibe- 
lation, took refuge at the houfe of one Banifter, who 
had been his feivant, and who had received 
lepeated obligations from his family; but . the 
wicked feldom find, as they feldom exert, friend* 
Ihip. Banifler, unable to refid the temptation of 
a large reward that was fet upon the duke's head, 
went and betrayed him to the fherifFof Shropfbire; 
who, furrounding the houfe with armed men, feizcd 
the duke, in the habit of a peafant, and conduced 
bimtoSaiifbury; where he ^as inftantly tried, con- 
demned, and executed, according to the fummary 
jDJctbod prsL&ikd in tbofe ages. . Amjdft 
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Amidft the perplexity caufed by many difagree- 
able occurrences^ he received information, that the 
earl of Richmond was malcing preparations to land 
in England, and aiTert his claims to thecrowu. Rich- 
ard, who knew not in what quarter he might expetSt 
the invader, had taken poft at Nottingham, in the 
centre of the kingdom ; and had given commiiSons 
to feveral of his creatures > to oppofe the enemy 
wherever he (hould land. 

. Some time after, however, the earl of Richmond, 
wlio Was a defcendant frotn John of Gaunt, by the 
fepa]e line, refolved to flrike for the crown. He 
had been long obnoxious to the houfe of York, and 
had been obliged to quit the kingdom ; but he now 
knowing how odious the king w.s, fet out from 
Harfleur in Norpiandy, with a retinue of about two 
thou(ahd perfons ; and after a voyage of fix days ar- 
rived at Milford-HaveDy in Wales, where he landed 
without oppoGtion. 

Upon news of this defcent, Richard who was pof- 
fefled of courage and military conduct, his only vir- 
tiieSy inftantly refolved to meet his antagonift, and 
decide their mutual pretenfions by a battle/ Rich* 
mondy on the other hand, being reinforced by Sir 
Thomas Bourchier^ Sir Walter Hungerford, and 
others to the number of about fix thoufahd, boldly 
advanced with the fame intention ; and in a few days 
both armies drew near Bofworth- field, where the con- 
teft that had now for more than forty years filled the 
kingdon^ with civil commotions,and deluged its plains 
with blood, was determined by the death of Richard^ 
who was (lain in battle, while Richmono was faluted 
king by the title of Henry the Seventh. 
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CHAP. XXIL 
HENRY VIL 

A. D. XT ENRVs firft care upon coming to 
^4^5- 1 .L the throne was to marry the princefs 
LTizabcth, daughter of Edward the Fourth ; 
and thus be bicnded the interefts of the houfes of York 
a&J Ls nearer, fothat ever after they were incapable 
of diiiir.^^ic.-:. 

A great part of the imferies of his predeceQbrs pro- 
ceeded srom their poverty, vi hich was moftly occafi- 
cned by riot and dlHipation. Henry faw that money 
aior.e could turn the fcale of power in his fiivour^ 
and therefore hoarded up all the coiiSifcatioiis of his 
erie.-iiks with the utmoftfrilg^Iity. 

loDoiediateiy after his marriage with Elizabeth, be 
illtiei a general pardon -to all fuch as cbofe to accept 
it ; but people were become fo turbulent and fadious- 
by a long ccurfcof civil war, that no governor could 
rue ihcms nor any king; pleafe; fo that one rebellioa 
fcemt J exiinguifhed only to give rife to anothet. 

i'hcre lived in Oxford one Richard Simoo^ a prieil, 
who pofTe^g fome fubtlcty and more raflinefs, train* 
eJ up Lambert Simnel, a baker's Ton, to counter- 
feit the perfon of the earl of Warwick, the fon of 
the 6u]iie of Clarence, who was fmothered mi a butt 
of malmfey. fiut as the impoilure was not calculated 
to bear a clofe iofpe^^ion, it was thought proper to 
fhew him iirft at a diftance ; and Ireland was judged 
the fitted theatre for him to fupport his afiumed clu^ 
rafter. 

In this nianner king Simnel, being joined by 

lord Lovel, and one or two lords more of the difcon- 

tented party, refolved to pafs over into England ; and 

accordingly landed in Lancaffaire, from whence he 

marched to Yoiky expefting the country would rife 
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nti him as he marched along. But in this he" 
eceived ; the people averfe to join a body of 
lan and Irifli troops, by whom he was fupported^ 
ept in awe by the king's reputation, remained 
nquility, or gave all th'feir affiihnce to the royal 
, The earl of Lincoln, therefore, adlfafFedted 
to whom the command of the rebel army was* 
, finding no hopes but in fpeedy vt<5^ory,.w^ 
nined to bring the conteft to a ftiort iffue. The 
itc armies met at Stoke,., in the county of Not- 
im^ and fought a battle, which was more 
y^ and more obftinately difputed, than could 
been expected from the in-quality of their forces* 
'i£lory at length declared ia favour of the king, 
t proved decifive. Lord Lincoln periQied in the 
of battle ; lord Lovel was never more heafd hi\ 
it is fuppufed he ihared the fame. fate. Sim- 
with his tutor Simon, were taken prifoners ;^nd 
houfand of the common men fell in battle. Si- 
being a prieft, could not >be tried by the civil 
r, and was only comtattted to clofe confinement. 
el was too contemptible to excite the* king's fears 
!entment \ he wa& pardoned, and made a fculiipa 
V Ung's kitchen, whence he was afterwards ad- 
*jA to the ranb of falconer. In. which mean emr 
lent he died, 

frefh infurre£lion began in Yorkfhire, the peo- 
(iiling the commiflioners who were apppioted 
y the tax. Thecarlof NorthumbefJand aitenilp^i-.: 
enforce the king's command ; but the populace, ', 
; by this taught to believe that he.was the adviferj 
nfoppreffions, flew fa arms, attacked his houfo, - 
lut him to death. The. mutineers did not ftop 
; but, by the advice of one John Achamber, a" 
0U8 fellow of mean birth, they chofe Sir John 
nont for their leader, and prepared themfelveis 
vigorous refij^Ance. The king, upon hearing 
. G 4 ' . th^a 
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this rafli proceeding, immediately levied a force 
which be put under tl^e earl of Surr^'; and this no* 
bieman encountering the rebels, dtfl^pated the tu- 
mult,* and took their leader, Achamber, prif^^ner. 
Achamber was (hortly after executed 3 but Sir Joho 
Egremont fled to the court ofthe dutchefe of Bur* 
gundy, the ufual retreat of all who were obnoxious 
to government in England. 

One would have imagined, that from the 
A. D. ill fucceis of Simnel's impofture, few wouli 
1492* be willing to embark in another of a fimi- 
lar kind ; however, the old dutchefi of Bur- 
gundy, rather irritated than difcouraged bj the fai- 
lure of her pad enterprizes, was determined ta 
difturb that government, which (he could not 
fubvert. She firft procured a report to be fpread, 
that tlie young duke, of York, faid to have been 
murdered in the Tewert wasftill living j and finding 
the rumour greedily received, flic foon produced a 
y9Ung man who aflumed his name and charadcr. 
The {>erron pitched upon to fuftain this part was one 
Ofbeck or War beck, the fon of ia converted Jew, 
who bad been over in England during the reign of 
Edward IV. where he had this fon named Peter, but. 
CO rjpced aftec the Flemifli manner, into Peterkia olr 
Pel kin. The duchefe of Burgundy found this youtK 
entirely fuifed to herpurpofes; and her leflbns, in* 
ilrufting him to perfonate the duke of York, were 
eafily learned and ftrongly retained by a youth of 
vciy quick appreheniion. In fliort, his graceful air, 
his courtly addrefs, his eafy manners, "and elegant 
c<ynverfation, were capable of impofing upon all. but 
fuch as were confcious of the impofture. 

The Englifh, ever readv to revolt, gave credit to 
alUthefe abfurdities; while the young man's pru-^ 
d;;nce, converfation, and deportment, ferved to con* 
firm what their difaffe£tion and credulity had be- 
gun, 

Amonl 
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Among thofe who fecretly abetted the caufe of Per- 
king were lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon Mountford, 
Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir Robert ClifFord. But 
the perfon of the greateft weight, and the rooft dan« 
ffcrout oppoiicion, was Sir William Stanley, the lord 
Chamberlain, and brother to the famous lord Stanley, 
who bad contributed to place Henry on the throne. 
This perfonage, either moved by a blind credulity, 
or more probably by a reftlefs ambition, entered into 
a regular confpiracy againft the king; and a corref- 

g>odence was fettled between the malecontencs in 
ngland and thofe in Flanders. 
While the plot was thus carrying on in all quarters, 
Henry was not inattentive to the dcflgns of his ene- 
mies. He fpared neither labour nor expence to de- 
teA the falfehood of the pretender to his crown ; and 
was equally afliduous in finding out who were his fe- 
cret abettors. For this purpofehe difperfed his fpies 
through all Flanders, and brought over, by large 
bribes, fome of thofe whom he knew to be in the 
enemies interefts. Among thefe, Sir Robert ClifFord 
was the moft remarkable,, both for his confequencc, 
»nd the confidence with which he was trufled. From 
this perfon Henry learnt the ^vhole of Perkin's birth 
lod adventures,> together with the names of all thofe 
who had fecretly combined to afHfl him. The king 
was pleafed with the difcovery ; but the more truit 
he gave to his fpies, the higher refentment did' he 
feign againft them. 

At iirft he was ftruck with indignation at the in- 
sraticude of many of thofe about him ; but conceal- 
ing his refentment for a proper opportunity, he, al- 
moft at the fame inftant, arrtlhd Fitzwater, Mount- 
fort, and Thwiits, together with William Danbay, 
Robert RatclifF, Thomas Creffcnor, and 'Hiomis 
A,({wood. All thefe were arraigned, convi£^cd, Snd 
?oademned for high treafon. Mountfurr, RatcliiF, 

G 5, and' 
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and Danberj^, were immediately executed; the reft 
received pardon. 

The young adventurer finding his hopes 'fruftrated 
in England, went next to try his fortune in Scdlandr 
Tn that country his Vuclc feemed greater'than in'Eng- 
hnd. James the Fourth, the^kipg of* ihat-oountry^ 
received him with gr^at cordiality ; he- was -feduced 
to believe the (tbiry of his hirth and adventures ; ani 
he carried his conndence fo hr^ as to ^e. him in 
marriage lady Catharine Gordon, daughter to the 
earl of Huntley i and a near kinfworiian of bis own ; 
a young lady eminent for virtue as well as beauty* 
B^t not content with thefe inAances of favour, he 
was refolved to attempt fctting him on the throne of 
England. It was natural. ^y expedled, that upon Per« 
kin's firft appearance in that kingdom, all the friends 
of the houfe of York would rife tri his ifavour* UpoA 
this ground, therefore, the king of Scotland entered 
England with a numerous army, and proclaimed the 
young adventurer wherever he went. But Perkin'i 
pretentions, attended by repeated difappointments, 
were now become ft ale even in the eyes of the popu- 
lace ; fo that, contrary to expe£tation, none were 
found to fecond his p^etenlions. 

In this manner the refilefs Perkin being 
A. D. difmifled Scotland, and meeting with a very 

1497. ^^^^ reception from the Flemings, who now 
defired to be at peace with the Englifli, re- 
folved to continue his fcheme of oppofition ; and t.ok 
refuge among the wilds and faftnefles of Ireland. Im- 
patient of an inadtive life, he held a confutation 
with his followers, Heme, Skelton, and Aftlcy, three 
broken tradefmen j and by their advice he refolved to 
try the afFedtions of the Cornifli men, and he no fooner 
made his appearance among them at Bodmin in Corn- 
wall than the populace, to the number of three thou* 
fatKi, flocked to hisOandard. Elated with this appear* 
ianceof fuccefs, he took on him, for the firft time, the 

title 
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title of Richard (he Fourth, king of England; and, 
not to fuffer the fpirits of his adherents to languilh, he 
led them to the gates of Exeter. Finding the inha- 
bitants obftinate in refufing to admit him, and beihg 
unprovided with artillery to force an entrance, he 
broke up the fiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. 
His followers by this time amounted to feven thou- 
fand men, and appeared ready to defend his caufe : 
but his heart failed him, upon being informed that 
the king was coming down to oppofe him ; and ,in« 
ftfcadof bringing his men into the field, he privately 
deferted them, and took fan6luary in themonaftery of 
Beaulieu,in the New Foref^. His wret(^hed adherents, 
left to the king's mercy, found him ftill willing to 
pardon ; and except a few of the ring- leaders, none 
were treated with capital feverity. At the fame time 
fome perfons weie employed to treat .with ' Perkin, 
and to perfuade him, under promife of a * pardon, 
to deliver himfelf up^ to jullicej and to confefs 
and explain all the circumfiances of bis impof- 
tare. His afi'airs being altogether defperate». he em- 
braced the king's offers, without hefitation, and quie- 
ted the fanduary. Henry being defirous of feeing 
bim, he was brought to court, and conduced through 
the ftrcets of London in a kind of mock triumph, 
aroidft the derifion and infults of the populace, 
which he bore with the mod dignified refignation. 
He was then compelled to fign a confefHon of his 
former life and condud, which was printed and dif-* 
perfed throughout the nation : but it was fo defedive 
and contradictory, that inftead of explaining the pre- 
tended impofture, it left it ftill more doubtful than 
before ; and this youth's real pretentions are to this 
very day an objedl of difpute among the learned. 

After attempting once or twice (o efcape from cuf- 
tod^, he was hanged at Tyburn, and feveral of his 
adherents fufFered the fjime ignominious death. 

There had been hitherp nothing in this reign but 
p*otv, treafOns, infurredions, impoftures, and exe-> 

G'6 cw<vow\ 
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cutiont i and it is probable that Henry's feverity pro* 
cccrdcd ff om the continual alarms in which they held^ 
him. It is certain, that no prince ever loved peace- 
mo: e than he ; and much of the ill-will of his fub<^ 
jeds arofe from his attempts to reprefs their inclioa- 
tions for war. The ufual preface to all his treaties 
was, *^ That when Chrift canie tnto the world peace 
was fung ; and when he went out of the world peace 
was bequeathed.*^ . 

He had all along two points in riew ; one to de^ 
prefs the nobility and clergy, and the other to exalt 
and humaniae the populace. With this view he pro* 
cured an a6^, by which the nobility were granted ft 
power of difpofing of thetr cftates ; a law iiiiinitely 
pleafing to the commons, and not difagreeable eveO! 
to the nobles, fince they had thus an immediate re- 
fource for fupplying their tafte for prodigality, an(^ 
anfwering the demands of thek creditors. The blovr 
reached them m their pofterity alone ; but they were 
too ignorant to be afte£^dby fuch diftant diflreffes.- 
H>: was not lefs remifs in abridging the pope^i) 
power, whtie^ at the fame time, he profefled the* 
Qtmoft fubmiffion to his commands, and the greateft 
tc(pcA for the clergy. But while he thus employed^ 
bis power in lowering the influence of the nobles and* 
clergy, he was ufing every art to* extend the privi* 
leges of the people, in fad, his greateft efforts were 
di reeled to promote trade and commerce, becaufe this 
naturally introduced afpirit of liberty, and difengagect 
them from all dependence, except upon the laws and 
the king. Before this great sera, all' our towns owed' 
their original to fome ftrong caftle in the neighbour- 
hood, where fom.e powerful lord generally refidedi 
Thcfe were at •dticefortrefles for proteflion, and pri- 
fons for all forts of criminals* In this caftle there 
w^s jifually agarrifon armed and provided^ depend* 
ini'. entirely on the nobleman's fupport and afliftancei 
To thcfe feats of protedtion^ artificers^ viduallers, 

and 
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and (hop-keepers, naturally reforted, and fettled on 
fom« adjacent fpot to furnilh. the lord' and his attend* 
ants with all the necefTaries they might require. 
The farmers alfo^ and-thehufbandnien in the neigh- 
bourhood, built their houfes there to be protedted 
againft the numerous gangs> of robbers,, called Ro— 
bertfmen,. that, hid themfelves in the woods by day,, 
and iofefted the open country by night. Henry en* 
d^avoured;' to bring the towns from fuch a neighbour* 
hood, by inviting the inhabitants to a morecommer- 
cial fituation. He attempted to teach them frugality, 
and a juft payment of debt?^ by his own example ;. 
and never once omitted the rights of the merchant,. 
in ail his treaties with foreign princes.. - 

Henry having thus feen £ng1and in a great mea- 
iure civilized- by his endeavours,, his people pay theifv 
taxes without confkaint^the nobles confedingfubor-r 
dination, the laws alone infliding puni(hment, the 
towns beginning talive independent of the powerful^. 
commerce every day encreafing, the fpirit of fadioiv. 
extinguiihed, and foreigners either fearing England or; 
feeking its alliance, he began. to fee the ap- 
pjroaches of his end^ and died of the gout in A. D; 
his ftomach,. having lived fifty-two years,. i509*. 
and reigned twenty-three. Since thetimes 
of Alfred, England had not feen fuch another king.. 
lie rendered: his fubjefts powerful and happy, and-- 
WTOught a greater change in the manners of the peo- 
ple, than it was poffible to fupjiofe could 'beeSl'6ledf 
iafo Oiort a time.. 
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H E N' R Y VIII. 

NO prince ever came to the throne with a con* 
jundure of circumfiances more in his favour' 
than Henry VI4I. who now, in the eigh- 
A. D. teenth year of his age, undertook" the go- 

1509. vernment of the kingdom. 

And as he was at the head of a formid-^ 
able army, fifty thoufand firong^ and as a war 
with France was the moft pleafihg-to the people, he* 
determined to head his forces for the conqueft of thar 
kingdom. But France was not threatened by him- 
alone J the Swifs, on another quarter, with twenty-^ 
five thoufand men, were preparing to invade it*,. 
while Ferdinand of Arragon, whom no treaties coul(l 
bind, was only waiting for ji convenient opportunity* 
ef attack on his fide to advantage. Never was the 
French monarchy in fo diftrefTed a fituation; but the 
errors of its afiarlants procured its fafety. 

After an oftentatious but inefFedual campaign, a 
truce was concluded between the two kingdoms ; and 
Henry continued to diffipate, in more peaceful fol- 
lies, thofeimmenfe fums which had been amaffed 
by his predccefibr for very different purpofes. 

In this manner, while his pleafures on the one 
hand engrofled Henry's time, the preparations for' 
repeated expeditions exhaufted his treafures on the 
other. As it was natural to fuppofe the old minif- 
ters, who were appointed to dire£i him by his father, 
would not willingly concur in thefe idle projefts, 
Henry had, for fome time, difcontinued aflcing their 
advice, and chiefly confided in the counfels of Tho- 
mas, afterwards cardinal Wolfey, who Teemed to fe- 
cond him in his favourite- purfuits. Wolfey was a 

miiiifler 
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ler who complied with all his mafter's inclina- 
, and flattered hi.m in every fcheme to which 
nguine and impetuous temper was inclined. He 
he fon of a private gentleman, and not of a 
ler, as is commonly reported, of Ipfwich. He 
enc to Oxford fo early, that he was a bachelor 
irteen, and at th^t time was called the Boy Ba- 
rt He rofe by degrees, upon* quitting college, 
one preferment to another, till he was made rec- 
f Lymington by the marquis of Dorfet, whofe 
ren he had intruded* He had not long refided 
is livings when one of the juftices of thie peace 
lim in the ftbcks for being drunk, and raifrng 
rbances at a neighbouring fair. This difgrace, 
iver, did not retard his promotion j for he w^s re- 
nended as chaplain to Henry the Seventh ; and 
I employed by that rponarch in a fccret negotia- 
refpedling his intended marriage with Margaret 
ivoy, he acquitted himfelf to that king's fatisfac- 
and obtained the praife both of diligence and 
srity. That prince having given him acommif- 
to Maximilian, who, at that time, refided at Bruf- 
was furprifed in lefs than three days after to fee 
fey prefent himfelf before him ; and, fuppofing 
he had been delinquent, began to reprove his 
fm Wolfey, however, furprifed him With aflur- 
I that he wasjuft returned from BruITels, and had 
:fs fully fulfilled all his majefty's commands. His 
Itch, on that occafion, procured him the deanery 
iincoln, and in this fituation it was that he was 
•duced by Fox, bifliop of Winchefier,- to theyoung 
's notice, in hopes that \\e would have talents to 
lant the earl of Surry^ who was favicmrite at that 
, and in this Fox was not out in his conjedtures. 
:ntly after» being introduced at court, he was 
e a privy counfellor ; and as fuch, had frequent 
»rtunities of ingratiating himfelf with the young 
, as he appeared at once complying, fubmiffive, 

9iwi 
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and enterprifing. Wolfey ufed every art to fuit hio]-^ 
feif to the royal temper; he fung, laughed, and 
danced with every libertine of the court : neither 
his own years, which were near fbrty, nor his cba-^ 
zzAer as a clergyman, were any reftraint upon him, 
or tended to check, by ill-timed feverities, the gaiety 
of his companions. To fiich a weak and vicious mo- 
narch as Henry, qualities of this nature were highly 
pleafing ; aftd Wolfey was Coon acknowledged as his 
chief favourite, and to him was entrufted* the chief ad- 
miniftration of affairs. The people began to fee with 
indignation the new favourite's mean condefcenfions 
to the king^ and his arrogance to themfelves. They 
had long regarded the vicious haugfatinefs, and the 
unbecoming fplendour of the clergy, with envy and 
detefiation; and Wolfey *$ greatnefs ferved to brings' 
new odium upon that body, already too much the 
obje£t of the people's difllke. His charaAer being 
now placed in a more confpicuous point of light, 
daily began to manifeft itfelf the more. Infatiable in 
his acquifitions, but ftill more magnificent in his- 
expence; of extenfive capacity, but ftill more un- 
bounded in enterprize; ambitious of power, but ftill 
more defirous of glory; infinuating^ ^'^g^ging, per- 
fuafive, and at other timts, lofty, elevated^ and com- 
manding: haughty to his equals, but affable to his* 
dependants; oppreilive to the people, but liberal to* 
his fiiends; more generous than grateful; formed' 
to take the afcendant in every intercourfe, but vain* 
enough not to cover his real fupeiioriiy. 

In order to divert the envy of the public from hrs' 
inordinate exaltation, he foon entered into a cor- 
refpondence with Francis the Firft, of France, who- 
had taken many methods to woik upon hrs vanity, 
and at laft fucceeded. In confequence of that mo-- 
narch's wifhes, Henry was perfuaded by the cardinal 
to an inteiview with that prince. This expenfive 
ooi^^refs was held between Guifnes and- Ardres, near 

Calais, - 
1 
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Calais, withm the Englifli pale, in compliment to 
Henry for croflrng the fea. 

Sonie months^ before a defiance had been 
fent by the two kings to each other^s A. D. 
court, and through all the chief cities of 1520. 
Europe, importing, that Henry and Francis, 
with fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains of 
Picardy to an fwer all comers that were gentlemen, 
at tilt and tourney. Accordingly, the monarchs 
now all gorgeouDy apparelled,, entered the lifts on 
faorfeback, Francis furrounded with Henry*s guards, 
and Henry with thofe of Francis. They were botlv 
at that tinie the mod comely perfonages of their age, 
and prided themfelveson their expertnefs in the mill* 
tary cxcrcifes. The ladies were the judges in thefe 
feats of chivalry; and they put an end to the en- 
counter whenever they thought proper. It is fup- 
pjfed that the crafty French monarch was wilfing to 
gratify Henry's vanity by allowing him to enjoy a 
petty pre-eminence in thefe paftimes. He ran a tilt 
againft Monfieur Grandevalj whooi he difabled at 
the fecond encounter, fie engaged Monfieur de 
M jntmorency, whom, however, he could not throw 
from the faddle. He fought at faulchion with a 
French nobleman, who prefented him with hrs 
courfer, in token of fubmiflion. 

By iti'is tin»e, all the immenfe treafures of the late 
king were quite exhaufted on empty pageants, guilty 

Eleafures, or vain treaties and expeditions. Jiut the 
ing relied on Wolfey alone for replenifliing his cof- 
fers; and no perfon could be fitter for the purpofe. 
His firft care was t» get a large fum of money fronx 
the people, under tfie title of a benevolence, v/hich 
added to its being extorted the mortification of being 
eonfidered as a free gift. Henry little minded the 
manner of its being raifed, provided he had the en- 
foyment of it; however, his minifter met with fome 
c^ppoli^oa in his actemjus to levy thefe extorted con- 
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tributions. In the firft place, having exaded a con* 
liderable fubfidy froiA the clergy, he next addrtfle<i 
himfelf to the houfe of commons y but they onl^ 
granted him half the fupplies he demanded. Wol- 
fey was at firfl highly offended at their parfimonyy» 
and defired to be heard in the houfe ; but as this 
would have deftroyed the very form and conftitutioih 
of that auguft body, they replied,, that none could be 
permitted to fit and argue there, but fuch as had been- 
eledted members. This was the firft attempt made 
in this reign to render the king mafter of the der 
bates in parliament. Wolfey firft paved the way;: 
and, unfortunately' for the kingdom, Henry too welt 
improved upon his plans foon after* 

Hitherto the adminiftration of all afPairs was car- 
ried on by V/oIfey; fot the king was contented t^* 
lofe, in the eiubraces of his milireiTei, all the coar- 
plaints of his fubjef^s ; and the cardinal undertook . 
to keep him ignorant, in order to continoe his owQ- 
uncontrouled authority. But now a period was ap- 
proaching that wasi to put an end to this minifier^ip 
exorbitant power. One of the mofl extraordinary^ 
and important revolutions that ever employed the ai^ 
tention of man, was now ripe for execution.- Thi^ 
was no lef? a change than the Reformation. 

The vices and impofitions of the church of Romr* 
were now almoil come to a head ;. and the encrea&^ 
of arts and learning among the laity, propagated by- 
means of printing, which had been lately invented,, 
began to make them refid that power^ which was^ 
originally founded in deceit. Leo the* 
A. D- Tenth was at that time pope, and eagerly 

IJI9. employed in building the church of St.- 
Peter at Rome. In order to procure mo- 
ney for carrying on that expenftve undertaking, he* 
gave a comtniflion for felling indulgences, a pra£licer 
that had been often tiied before. Thefe were to 
free the purchafer from the pains of purgatory ; and 

they 
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ry would ferve even for one's friends, if purchafed 
:h that intention^ There were every where (hops 
:nedy where they were to be fold ; but in general 
y were to be had at taverns, brothels, and gaming 
jfes. The Augufttne friars had ufually been em- 
yed in Saxony to preach the indulgences, and 
m this truft had derived both profit and confider- 
>n ; but the jape's miniAer fuppofing that they had 
nd out illicit methods of fecreting the money ,^ 
nsferred this lucrative employment from them to 

Dominicans. Martin Luther, profefTor in the 
ivcrfity of Wirtemberg, was an Auguftine monk, 
i one of thofe who refented this transfer of the 
r of indulgencies from one order to another. He 
;an to &ew his indignation by preaching againft 
ir efficacy ; and being naturalty of a- fiery temper, 
I provoked by oppofition, he inveighed agarifl: 

authority of the pope himfelf. Being driven 
*d by his adverfaries, ftill as he enlarged his read- 
;, in order to fupport his tenets, he difcovered 
ie new abufe or error tn the church of Rome. 
this difpute, it was the fate of Henry to be 2t 
impion on both fides. His father, who had given 
1 the education of a fcholar, permitted him to be 
Lriifled in fchool -divinity, which then was the 
icipal objeft of learned enquiry.. Henry, there- 
B, willing to convince the world of his abilities in. 
t fcience, obtained the pope's permiilion to read 

works of Luther, which had been forbidden,, 
ler pain of excommunication. In confequence of 
;, the king defended the feven facraments, out of 
Thomas Aquinas ; and (hewed fome dexterity in 
i fcience, though it is thought that Wolfey had 

chief hand in dire£ling him. A. book being thus 
(bed in hufte, it was fent to Rome for the pope's 
robation, which it is natural to fuppofe would not 
ivith-held. The pontiff, raviftied with its elo* 
nee and depths coiiiparcd it to the labours of Su 

Jerome 
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Jerome or St. Augufline ; and rewarded the author 
wich the title of Defender of the Faith, littie 
imagining that Henry was foon to be one oi tbemoft 
terrible enemies that ever the church of Rome bad t» 
contend with. 

Henry had now been eighteen years 
A. D. married to Catharine of Arragon, wbo^ 
1527. had been brought over from Spaiti> and 
married his elder brother^, who died a few 
months after co-habitation* But notwithftanding 
the fubmiffive deference paid to the indulgence of the 
church, Henry^s marriage with this princefs did not 
pafs without fcfuple and hefitation, both on his owir 
fide, and on that of the people. Howevtr, it 
was carried forward, though perhaps not at fiift ex- 
cited, by a motive much more powerful than the 
tacit fuggefiions of bts confcience. It happened 
that among the maids of honour then attending the 
qpeen> there was one Anna Bulleri^. the daughter 
of Sir Thomas BuUen, a gentleman -or diflinaioi^ 
and related to moft of the nobility. " He bad been 
employed by the king in feveral embaffies, and; wa» 
married to a daughter of the duke of Norfolk.^ The 
beauty of Anna furpafled whatever had hitherto 
appeared at this voluptuous court; and her edua* 
tlon, which had been at Paris, tended to fet off her 
perfonal charms. Her features were regular, mild, 
and attraAive, her feature eleganti, though belovr 
the middle fize, while her wit and vivacity exceed- 
ed even her other allurements. Henry, who had ne* 
ver learned the art of retraining any pafiion that he 
dcflred to gratify, fa w and loved her; but after fe- 
veral efforts to induce her to comply with his cri« 
minal deiires, he found that without marriage be 
could have no chance of fucceeding. This obftacle,^ 
therefore, he hardily undertook to remove ; and as 
his o.wn queen was now become hateful to him, in 
eider to procure a divorce^ be alledged that his con- 

fcience 
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cience rebuked him for having fo long lived in in- 
reft with the wife of bis brother. In this pretended 
}erplexity, therefore, he applied to Gement the 
Seventh, who owed him many obligations, Jfcfirine 
:o dilTolve the bull of the former pope, which bad 
^iven him permiffion to marry Catharine ; and to de- 
:lare that it was not in the power, even of the holy 
!ee, to difpenfe with a law fo firifily enjoined in fcrip- 
lure. The unfortunate pope, unwilling to grant, 
Ifet afraid to refufe, continued to promife, recant, 
difpute, and temporize; hoping that the king's paf- 
(ion would never hold out during the tedious courfe 
of an ecdefiaftical controverfy. In this he was en- 
tirely miftaken. Henry had been long taught to dif- 
pute as well as he, and quickly found, or wreded 
many texts in fcripture to favour his opinions or his 
paffions. 

During the courfe of a long perplexing negocia- 
tion, on the iflue of which Henry's happinefs feemed 
to depend, he had at firft expeded to find in his fa- 
Tourite Wolfey, a warm defender, and a fteady ad- 
herent ^ but in this he found himfelf miftaken. 
Wolfey feemed to be in pretty much the fame dilem-^ 
ma with the pope. On the one hand, he was to 
pleafe bis mafter the king, from whom he had re- 
ceived athoufand marks of favour ; and on the other 
band) be feared todifobligethepope, whofe fervanthe 
more immediately was, and who befides had power 
to punifh his difobedience. He, therefore, refolved 
to continue neuter in this controverfy ; and though 
of all men the moft haughty, he gave way on this oc- 
cafion to Campegio, the pope's nuncio, in ail things, 
pretending a deference to his (kill in canon law, 
Wolfey's fcheme of temporizing was highly difplea- 
fing to 'the king, but for a while he endeavoured to 
fiiflc his refeniment, until it could a£t with more 
fatal certainty. He for fome time looked out for a 
man «f equal abilities and lefs art i and it was not 
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long before accident threw into his way one Thomas 
Cranmer, of greater talents, and probably of more 
integrity* 

1 hus finding himfelf provided with a perfon who 
<ould fupply Wolfcys place, he appeared lefs referv- 
ed in his refentments againfl that prelate. The 
attorney -general was ordered to prepare a bill of io- 
di£tment againft him ; and he was foon after com- 
manded to refign the gteat feal. Crimes are eafiljr 
found out againft a favourite in difgrace, and the 
courtiers did not fail to encreafe the catalogue of his 
errors. He was ordered to depart from York-place 
palace ; and all bis furniture and plate were converg- 
ed to the king*s ufe. The inventory of his goods 
being taken, they were found to exceed even the mol 
extravagant furmifes. Of fine holland alone- there 
were found a thoufand pieces ; the walls of his pa- 
lace were covered with cloth of gold and filver; he 
had a cup*board of plate of mafly gold ; all the reS 
of his riches and furniture were in proportion, and 
probably their greatnefs invited the hand of power* 
He was foon after arrefled by the earl of Northum- 
berland, at the king's command, for high treafon, 
and preparations were made for conducting him, 
from York, where he then refided, to London, in 
order to take his trial. He at firft refufed tocom(df 
with the rcquifitfon, as being a cardinal ; but finding 
the earl bent on performing his commiflion, he com- 
plied, and fet out by eafy journies, for London, to 
appear as a criminal, where he had adled as a king* 
In his way he flayed a fortnight at the earl ofShiewf* 
bury's ; where, one day at dinner, he was taken iUf 
not without violent fufpicions of having poifoned him- 
felf. Being brought forward from thence^ he wiA 
much difficulty reached Leicefler Abbey ; where the 
monks coming out to meet him, he faid, *^ Father 
abbot, I am come to lay my bones among you ; and 
immediately ordered his bed to be prepared. A> 
5 bii 
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!liis diforder cncreafed, an officer being placed near, 

at once to guard and attend him, he fpoke to him a 

Jittlc before he expired, to thiseffedl; "I pray you 

have me heartily recommended unlo his royal majef- 

ty, he is a prince of a mod royal carriage, and hath a 

princely he^, and rather' than he will mifs, or wane 

4ny part of his will he will endanger one half of 

.his kingdom. I do aiTure you, 1 have kneeled before 

him for three hours together, to perfuade him from 

hh will and appetite, but could not prevail. Had I 

i>ut ferved God as diligently as I haveferved the king, 

he would not have given me over in my grey hairs. 

JBut this is the jufl; reward that I mud receive for my 

indulgent pains and ftudy ; not regarding my fervice 

■to God, but only to my prince«" He died foon after, 

io all the pangs of remorfe, and left a life which he 

-had all along rendered turbid by ambition, and 

wretched by mean affiduities« 

The tie that held Henry to the church being thus 
broken, he refolved to keep no further meafures 
with the pontiff. He therefore privately married 
Anna Bullen., whom he had created marchionefs of 
Pembroke, the duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new 
queen, her father, mother, and do&or Cranmer be- 
ing prefent at the ceremony. Soon after finding the 
■^ueen pregnant, he publicly owned his marriage, 
and, to colour over his difobedience to the pope with 
an appearance of triumph, he pafTed with his beauii- 
-ful bride through London, with a magnificence great- 
er than had been ever known before. But though 
Henry had thus feparated from, the church, yet he 
bad not'addi£ted himfelf to the fydem of any other 
reformer. 

As the mode of religion was not as yet known, and 
as the minds of thofe who were of oppofite fentimen^ 
were extremely exafperated, it naturally followed that 
:feveral mud fall a facrifice in the conted between 
ancient eftaUilhments and modern reformation. 
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As the monks had all along (hewn him the greateft 
refiftance, he refolved at once to deprive them of fu- 
ture power to injure him. He accordingly empower- 
ed Thomas Cromwell, who was now made fecretarj 
of {late, to fend commilEioners into the feveral coun- 
ties of England to infpefl the monafteries; and to 
rrport, with rigorous exa£tnefs, the condufi and 
<i: portment of fucH as were refident diere. This cm* 
pioyment was readily undertaken by fome creatures • 
of the court, namely, Layton,' London, Price, Gdge, 
Pecre, and Bel .fis, who are (aid to have difcovered 
monitious diforders in many of the religious houiSrs. 
Whole convents of women abandoned to all man- 
lier of lewdnefs, friars accomplices in their crimes, 
pious frauds every where pra^ifed to encreafe the 
devotion and liberality of the people, and cruel and 
inveterate fad^ions maintained between the members 
of many of thefe ^nftituttons. Thefe accufations 
whether true or falfe, were urged with great clamour 
againft thefe communities, and a general horror 
was excited in the nation againft them. 

A new vifitation was foon after appointed, 
A. D. and frefh crimes were alfo produced ; fo that 

I536, his feverities were conduced with fuch 
feeming ju (lice and fuccefs, that in lefs than 
two years he became pofleffed of all the monaftic reve- 
nues. Thefe, on the whole, amounted to fix hundred and 
forty- five, of which twenty- eight had abbots, whoen- 
joyed a feat in parliament. Ni nety colleges were demo- 
iiOied in feveral counties; two thoufand three hundred 
and feventy-four chantries, and free chapels, and an 
hundred and ten hofpitals. The whole revenue of 
thefe eflablifhments amounted to one hundred and 
fixty one thoufand pounds, which was about a 
twentieth part of the national income. But as great 
murmurs were excited by fome upon this occafiorr, 
Henry took care that all thofe who could be ufeful to 
him, or even dangerous in cafes of oppofition, 
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fhould be fliarers 4n the fpoil. He either made a gift 
of the revenues of the convents to his principal cour- 
tiers, or fold them at low prices, or exchanged them 
for other lands on very disadvantageous terms. 

Henry's opinions were at length delivered in a law, 
which, from its horrid confequences, was afterwards 
termed the Bloody Statute, by which it was ordained, 
that whoever, by word or writing, denied tranfub- 
ftantiation, whoever maintained that the communion 
an both kinds was neceffary, whoever aflerted that it 
was lawful for priefts to marry, whoever alledged that 
vows of chaftity might be broken, whoever maintain- 
ed that private maflfes were unprofitable, or that au* 
ricular confeffion was unnectfTary, fhould be found 
guilty of herefv, and burned or hanged as the court 
Siould determine. As the people were at that time 
chiefly compofed of thofe who followed the opinions 
of Luther, and fuch as fiill adhered to the pope, this 
ftatute, with Henry's former decrees, in fome mea- 
fure excluded both, and opened a field for perfecu- 
tion, which foon after produced its dreadful harvcfl^\ 
Bainham and Bilney were burned for their oppofi- 
lion to popery. Sir Thomas More and bifhop Fifher 
were beheaded for denying the king's fupremacy. 

Thefe feverities, however, were preceded by one 

of a diiFerent nature, arifing neither from religious 

nor political caufcs, but merely from tyrannical ca^ 

price. Anne Bullen, his queen, had been always a 

favourer of the reformation, and confequently had 

many enemies on that account, who only waited fome 

fit occafion to deftroy her credit with the king ; and 

that occafion prefented itfelf but too loon. The king*s 

paffion was by this time quite palled by fatiety ; as 

the only defire he ever had for her arofe from that 

brutal appetite, which enjoyment foon deflroys, he 

was now fallen in love, if we may fo proflitute the 

czpre(&0D» with another, and languilhed for the pof- 
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feffion of Jane Seymour, who had for feme 
maid of honour to the queen. 

In the mean time her enemies were not reroift in 
raifing an accufation againft her. The duke of 
Norfolk) from his attachment to the old religiony 
.took care to produce feveral witnefles accufing her of 
incontioency with feme of -.the meaner fervants-df 
the court. Four perfons .were particularly pointed 
out asher paramours ; Henry Norris, groom of the 
Jtole, Wefton, and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's 
bed-chamber, together with Mark Smeton, aronli* 
cian. Accordingly foon. after Norr is, Wefion, Bre- 
rcton and Smeton were tried in Weftminfler-hall, 
\t^hen Smeton was prevailed upon, by the promiie 
of a pardon, to confefs a criminal correfpondenic 
with the queen ; but he was never confronted bjr 
her he accufed ; and bis execution with the reft^ 
fhortly after, ferved to acquit her of the xbaigct. 
Norris, who had been much in the king's favouri 
had an offer of /his life, if he would confe& his crime 
andaccufe his miArefsj but he reje£led the propo&l 
with contempt, and died profcifing her innoceoa} 
.and his own. 

The queen and her brother were tried by a juiyof 
peers ; but upon what proof or pretence the crime of 
inced was urged againfl them is unknown; the 
chief evidence, it is (aid, amounted to ho ^ore, than 
that Rochford had been feen to Jean on her bed before 
feme company. Part of the charge againft her wis» 
that (he had declared to. her attendants, that the king 
rcvcr had her heart ; which was confidered as a flan- 
der upon the throne, and ftrained into a breach of i 
late (tatute, by which it was declared criminal to 
throw any fland^r upon the king, queen, or their 
ifluc. 1 he unhappy queen, though unaffifted by 
counfel, defended herfelf with great judgmenti ^' 
prefence of mind ; and the fpe<Sators .could not -for- 
|)ear declating. her entirely innocent. She anfvirere<i 
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;Ijr to atl the charges brought argaind her : but 
»g's authority was not to b.e controiiled ; fliii 
clared guilty; and her fentence ran, that flic 
be burned or beheaded at the king*s pleafure, 
• morning of her execution, her fentence being 
;ed into beheading,' (he fentfor Kingflone, ihtf 

6f the tower, to whom, upon entering th« 
(he faid, *^ Mr. Kingftooe, I hear I am not 
ill noon, and I am forry for it.; for I thought 
ead before this time, and free from a life of 
The keeper attempting to xomfort her, by af- 
hcr the pain would be very little^ flic replied, 
I'c heard the executioner is very expert; and 
ighcr neck with her hands, laughing) f hate 
itile neck *' When brought to the fcafFold, 
con&deration of her child Eliaiabeth's welfare, 
mid not enflame the minds of the fpetfl^cors 

her pro fee u tors, but contented herfelf with 

<* that fhe wasxome to die as (he was fen- 
by the law." She wo^ild accufe none, nox fay 
hg of the ground upon wbieh (he was judged ; 
yed heartily for the king, and called him ^' a 
erciful, and gentle prince-; that he had always 
} her a eood and gracious fovereign ; .and hat 
•ne fliouTd think proper to canvafs her ^aufe, (he 
him to judge the beft.^* She was beheadoid by 
'cuttonerof Calais^ who was brought over at 
noiecxpertthan any in England. The very 
liy after her execution, he married the lady 
cymour, his cruel heart being no way foftencd 
wretched fate of one that had been fo lately 
|c5l of his warmeft affe£)ions» He alfo ordered 
liament to give him a divorce between her fen- 
ind execution ; and thus he endeavoured to baf• 
5 Elizabeih,the onlv child heh-adby her, ashe 

the fame manner :"(?rr'.:lv Iv^ihrd zed Mary, 
■Y child by cuec.n C-iil^uici*. 
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In the midft of thefe commotions, the 
OSt,i2. fires of Smithfield were feen to blaze with 

1537. unufual fiercenefs. Thofe who adhered to 
the pope, or thofe who followed the doc- 
trines of Luther, were equally the otjefts of royal 
vengeance, and ecclefiaflical perfecution. From the 
multiplied alterations which were made in the nation- 
al fyftems of belief, moftly drawn up by Henry him- 
felf, few knew what to think, or what to profeb. 
They were ready enough, indeed, to follow his doc- 
trines, how inconfiftent or contradidory foevjcr ; but 
as he was continually changing them himfelf, they 
could hardly purfue lo faft as he advanced before 
them* Thomas Cromwell, raifed by the king's ca- 
price, from being a blackfmith's fon, to be a royal fa- 
vourite, for tyrants ever raife their favourites fron 
the loweft of the people, together with Crantner, 
now become archbifhop of Canterbury, were both 
feen to favour the reformation with all their endea- 
vours. On the other hand, Gardiner bifliop of Win- 
chefter, together with the duke of Norfolk, were for 
leading the king back to his original fuperlUtion. In 
fa£^, Henry fubmitted to neither ; his pride had long 
been fo enflamcd by flattery, that he thought himfelf 
entitled to regulate, by his own fingle opinion, there- 
ligtous faith of the whole nation. 

Soon after, no lefs than five hundred perfons were 
imprifoned for contradidling the opinions delivered 
in the bloody ftatute; and received proteflion only 
from the lenity of Cromwell. Lambert, a fchool-ma- 
fler, anddo£lor Barnes, who had been inftrumental 
in Lambert's execution, felt the fcverity of the per- 
fecuting fpirit ; and by a bill in parliament, without 
any tryal, were condemned to the flames, difcuffing 
theological quefl.ions at the very (lake. With Barnes 
were executed oncGerrard, and Jerome, for the fame 
opinions. Three Catholics alio, whofe names were 
Abel, Fetberftone, and Powel, were dragged upon 
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he fame hurdles to execution ; and declared, that 
he mod grievous part of their punifhment, was the 
«ing coupled with fuch heretical mifcreants as were 
inited in the fame calamity. 

During thefe horrid tranfaflions, Henry was re* 
olved to take another queen, Jane Seymour having 
ied in child -bed ; and after fome negociation upon 
be continent, he contra£i:ed a marriage with Anne 
\f Cleves, his aim being by her means to fortify his 
iliances with the princes of Germany. His averiion, 
however, to the queen fecretly encreafed every day ; 
jid he at length refolved to get rid of her and his 
»rime minifter together. He had a ftrong caufe 
>f diiUlce to him for his late unpropitious alliance ; and 

I new motive was foon added for encreafmg his 
lifpleafure. Henry had fixed his afFe£tion on Ca- 
hirinc Howard, niece to the di»ke of Norfolk ; aid 
he only nKthod of gratifj ing this new pailion was, 

II in former cafes, difcarding (he prefent queen to 
Mkc room for a new one. l*be duke of Norfolk 
lad long been Cromweli!8 mortal enemy, and eager- 
y embraced this opportunity to deftroy a man he 
U>niidered as his rival. He therefore made ufe of all 
lis niece's arts to ruin: the favourite ;^ and when his 
itojcSt was ripe for execution, he obtained a com-^ 
ni&on from the king to arreft Cromwell for high 
reafon^ His difgrace was no fooner known,- than ail 
lis friends forfook him, except Cranmer, who wrote 
iich a letter to Henry in his behalf, as no other man in 
:hc kingdom would have prefumed to offer. However, 
lie was accufed in parliament of herefy and treafon ; 
and without being ever heard in his own defence, 
condemned to fufFcr the pains of death, as the king 
[hould think proper to dirc6l. When he was brought 
to thefcaiFold, his regard for his fon hindered him 
from expatiating upon his own innocence; he thank- 
ed God for bringinghim to that death for his tranf^ 
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grcffioni). confefTed he bad often been feduced, bu^ 
chat he now died in the chatholic faith. 

But the meafures of his fc verities was not yet filled 
up. He had thought himfelf very happy in his new 
marriage. He was fo captivated with the queen's 
accompii(hments,.that he gave public thanks for bis 
felicity, and deiiced his conreflor to join with him in 
the fame tbankfgiving. This joy, however, was of 
very (hort duration. While the king was at York, 
upon an intended conference with the king of Scot- 
land, a man of the name of LaiTels waited upon Cran*^ 
mer at London y and from the inforn^ation o^ this 
man's fifier, whd had been fervant to the diitchefi 
dowager of Norfolk, he gave a very furprizing ac« 
(;ount of the queen's incontinence. When the queen 
was iitft examined relative to her crime, .(he denied 
the charge J but afterwards finding that her accom- 
plices were her accufer?, (he confefied her inconti- 
nence before marriage, but denied- her having dif-* 
honoured the king's bed fince their union* Three 
maids of honour, who were admitted to her fecrets^ 
liiil further alledged her guilt ; and fome of tbeoi 
confefTed having pafled the night in the fame bed witb- 
ber and her lovers. The fervile parliament, upon 
being informed of the queen's crime and confeffiofli 
founil her quickly guilty, and petitioned the king 
that flic might be punifbed with deaths that thefairv 
penalty might be inflided on the lady Rochford, the 
sxcomplicc in her debaucheries; and that her grand- 
mother, the dutchefs dowager of Norfolk, together 
with her father,, mother, and nine others, men and 
wonien, as having been privy to the queen's irregot 
hrities, (hould participate inher punifliment. Wiih 
this petition the king, was fnoft gracioufly pleafed to 
agree ; they were condemned to death by an a£l oi 
;)t<ainder, which at the fame time made it capital 
for all per Tons to conceal their knowledge of the det 
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battcheries of any future queen* It was alfo cnadied, 
that if the king married any woman who had been in- 
continent, taking her for a true maid, (he (hould be 
guilty of ireafon,-in c ife Oie didhot previouily reveal 
her guilt. The people fltwde meiry with this abfurd 
and brutal ftatute^ and it was faid, that the kingmufb 
henceforth look out for a widow. After all thefe laws 
were pafled, in which the moft wonderful circam- 
ffance is that ar body of men could ever be induced 
to give their confent, the" queen was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, together with the lady Rodhford, wh-) 
found no great degree of cooipaflionj as fhe had hcr- 
felf before tarApered in blood i 
■ In about' a- year after the death oF the 
lift queen, Henry once more changed his A. D* 
condition, by marrying his fixth and laft 1543. 
wife^Catharine Parr, whn^ according to the 
lidiculous fuggeftions of the people, was, in fad^, a 
widow. She was the wife of the Jace lord Latimer ; 
and was confidered as a woman of difcretion ard 
virtue. She was already pafled the meridian of life, 
and managed this capricious tyrant's temper with pru- 
dence and fuccefs; 

Still, however, the king*s fcverity tb hiS' fubjefls 
continued as fierce as ever. Fur fcm? time he had 
been incommoded by an ulcer in his leg ; the pain 
of which^ added to his corpulence, and other Infir- 
mities, encreafed his natural irafcibility to fuch a de- 
gree, ihatfcarce any, of evenhisdomeflics, approach- 
ed him without terror. It was not to be expeded, 
therefore, that any who difFered from him in opinion, 
ihould, at this time, particularly, hope for pardon. 

Though his health was declining apace, yet his 
implacable cruelties were not the lefs frequent. His rc- 
fentments were difFufed indifcriminately to ail : at 
one time a proteflant, and at another a chatholic, were-' 
the. objects of his fc»'erity. The duke of Norfolfc 
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and his fon, the earl of Surry, were the laft that felt 
the jnjufiice of the tyrant's groundlefs fufpicions^ 
The duke was a nobleinan who had ferved the king 
with talents and fidelity; his fon was a young roan 
of the moft promifing hopes, who excelled in every 
accomplifhment that became a fcholar, a courtier, 
and afoldier. He excelled in all the military exer- 
cifes which were then in requeft; he enccqraged 
the fine arts by his pradice and example ; and ic is 
remarkable, that he was the firft* who brought oitf 
Janguag;e, in his poetical pieces, to any degree of re- 
finement. He celebrated the fair Garaldina in all his 
i'onnets, and maintained her fuperior beauty' in all 
pUces of public contention. Thefe qualifications, 
however, were no fafeguard to him againft Henry's 
i'ufpicions ; he had dropt fome expreffions of refent- 
ment againil the king's minifters, upon being dif- 
{.l.^ced from the government of Bologne; and the 
v« !>o!e family was become obnoxious from the late 
iiuontintncy of Catharine Howard, the queen, who 
was executed. From thefe motives, therefore, pri* 
vate orders were given toarreft the father and fon; 
and accordingly they were arrefled both on the hmp 
day, and confined to the Tower. Surry beiog a com- 
moner, his trial was the more expeditious ; and ai to 
proofs, there were many informers bafe enough to 
betray the intimacies of private confidence, and all 
the conne£lions of blood. The dutchefs dowager 
of Richmond, Surry's own fifler, enlifted hcrTcIf 
among the number of hisaccufers^ and Sir Richard 
Southwell alfo, his moft intimate friend, charged 
him with infidelity to the king. Ic would feem, tha( 
at this dreary period, there was neither faith nor 
honour to be found in ail the nation $ Surry denied 
the charge, and challenged his accufer to finglecom-^ 
bat. This favour was refufed him ; and it was alledged 
that he had quartered the arms of £dward the Con-* 
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eflbr on his efcutcheon, which alone was fufficient 
o convid him of afpiring to the crown. To this 
le could make no reply ; and indeed any anfwer 
/ould have been needlefs j for neither parliaments 
or juries, during this reign, feem to be guided by 
ny other proofs, but the will of the crowns This 
oung nobleman was, therefore, condemned for high 
'cafoh, notwithftanding his eloquent and fpirited de- 
;nce; and the fentence was foon after executed 
pon him on Tower-Hill. In the mean time the 
uke endeavoured to mollify the king by letters and 
ibmiffions; but the monger's hard heart was rarely 
ibje£^ to tender imprefSons. The parlia- 
lenCoDceting on the fourteenth day of Janu* A* D^ 
ry, a bill of attainder was found againft- I546» 
le duke of Norfolk; as it was thought he 
>uld liot fo eafily have been convicted on a fair hear* 
ig by his peers. The death-warrant was made out, 
id immediately fent to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
'he duke prepared for death, the following morning 
'as to be his laft ; but an event of greater confe- 
jcnce to the kingdom intervened, and prevented his; 
cecution* « 

The king had been for fometime approaching fafl 
>wards his end ; and for feveral days all thofe about 
;s perfon plainly faw that his fpeedy death was in* 
/itable.- The diforder in his leg was now grown 
[tremely painful ; and this, added to^his monftrous 
orpulency, which rendered him' unable to flir,. 
lade him more furious than a chained lion.. He 
ad been ever ftern and fevere; he was now out- 
igious. In this (late he had continued for near four 
ears before his death, the terror of all, and the tor- 
lentor of himfelf; his courtiers having no inclini- 
on to make an enemy of him, as they were morc^ 
rdently employed in confpiring the death of each 
iher. In this manner, therefore, he was fuffered : 
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to ftrug^le, without any of his domed ics having tb< 
courage to warn him of his approaching end, as 
mpre than once daring this reign, perfons had been 

fiut to death for foretelling the death of the king, At 
aft, Sir Anthony Denny had the courage to difclofe 
to him this dreadful fecret ; and, contrary, to bij 
ufual cuftom, he received the tidings wnh an ejfir^ 
Hon of refignation. His anguifb and resnoffe was ic 
this time greater than can he exprefled ; ke defiied 
that Cranmer might be ftnt for ; but before that fjre- 
laxe could arrive, he was fpeechlefs. Cranmer de^ 
fi.rcd him to give Tome fign of his dying in the h\tk. 
of Chrift, he fqueezed his band, and immediately^ 
expired, after a reign of thirty-feven years, 
A. D. and nine months, in the fifty-fixtn year. 
S547. of his age. Some kings have been tyrants 
from contradi£lion and revolt ; fome from 
being mifled by favourites, and fome from a. fpirit of 
party. But Henry was cruel from a depraved dif- 
pofition alone ; cruel in government, cruel in retigioni 
and cruel in his family. Our divines have taken 
fome pains to vindicate the character of this- hrutal 
prince, as if his condu£^, and our reformation had' 
any connexion with each other. There is nothing 
fo abfurd as to defend the one by the other;, the mott. 
noble defigns are brought about by the moft vicious 
inOruments ; for we fee even that cruelty and bjuf* 
ttce were thought neceflary to be employed in our 
holy redemption. 
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C H A P. XXIV. 
EDWARD VI. 

HENRY the Eighth was fucceed on the throne' 
by his only Ton Edward the Sixth, now in the 
minth year of his ag^. The late king in his will, 
which he expefled would be implicitly obeyed, fixed 
the majority of the prince at the completion of his 
eighteenth year; and in the mean time appointed 
iixteen executors of hi^ will, to whom, during the 
ininority, he entrufted the government of the king 
and kingdom, the duke of Somerfet as prote6tor be^ 
iog placed at their head. 

The prote^or,. in his fchemes for advancing the 
reformation, had always recourfe to the counfels of 
Cranmer, who, being a man of moderation and pru- 
dence, was averfe to violent changes, and determined 
to bring over the people by infeniible innovations to 
bis own peculiar fyftem. 

A committeeof bifhops and divines had been ap« 
pointed by the council to frame a liturgy for the fer- 
vice of the church ; and this work was executed with 
great moderation, preciiion and accuracy. A law was 
ilfo ena£led, permitting priefts to marry ; the ceremo- 
ny of auricular confeffion, though not abolilhed, was 
eft at the difcretion of the people, who were not diC- 
Jeafed at being freed from the fpiritual tyranny of 
heir inftrudlors; the dodlrine of the real prefence 
vas the laft tenet of popery that was wholly abandon- 
d by the people, as both the clergy and laity were 
oth to renounce fo miraculous a benefit as it was af- 
srted to be. However, at lai^, not only this but 
11 the principal opinions and practices of the Catho-* 
c religion, contrary to what the fcripture authorizes^ 
rere ^olilhed; and the reformation, fuch as v^e 
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have it, was a1 mod entirely compleated in 
A. D. England. With all thefe innovations the 
1549. people and clergy in general acquiefced; 
and Gardiner and Bonner were the only 
pcrfons whofe oppofition was thought of any weight; 
they were, therefore, fent to the Tower, and threat- 
ened with the king's further difpleafure in cafe of 
difobedience. 

For all thefe the protefior gained great applauft 
and popularity ; but he was raifed to an enviable de- 
gree of eminence, and his enemies were numerous 
in proportion to his exaltation. Of all the minifters, 
at that time in the council, Dudtey, earl of War- 
wick, was the moft artful, ambitious, and unprinci- 
pled. Refolved at any rate to poflefs the principal 
place under the king, he cared not what means were 
to be ufed in acquiring it. However, unwilling to 
throw off the mafk, he covered the moft exorbitant 
views under the faireft appearances. Having afTo- 
ciated himfdf with the earl of Southampton, he form- 
cd a ftrong party in the council, who were determin* 
cd to free thernfelves from the controul the proteAor 
:a(llimed over them. That nobleman was, in fa£^, 
now grown obnoxious to a very prevailing party in 
the kingdom. He was hated by the nobles for bis 
fuperior magnificence and power; he was hated by 
the catholic party for his regard to the reformation; 
he was difliked b^ many for his feverity to his bro- 
ther; befides, the great eftate he had raifed at the ex- 
pence of the church and the crown, rendered him 
obnoxious to all. The p.ilace which he was then 
building in the Strand, ferved alfo by its magnificence, 
and fiill more by the unjufl: methods that were taken 
toraifcit, to cxpofe him to the cenfures of the pub- 
lic. The paririi church of St. Mary, with three 
bifliOp's houfes, were pulled down to furnifh ground 
and materials for the druAure. « 
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He was foon afterwards fent to the Tower, and the 
chief article of which he was accufed, was his ufur* 
pation of the government, and the taking all power 
into his own hands; but his great riches was the real 
cau(e« Several others of a ffighter tint were added 
to invigorate this accDfation, but none of them couldi 
be faid to amount to high treafon» In confequence 
ef thefe, a bill of attainder was preferred againit him* 
in the houfe of lords ; but Somerfet contrived, for 
this time, to elude the rigour of their fentence, by 
having previoufly, on his knees, confeiled the charge- 
before the members of the council* In confequence 
of this confefiion, ho was deprived of all his offices- 
and goods, tc^ether with a great part of his landed' 
eftate, which was forfeited to the ufe of the crown..: 
This fine on his eftate was foon after remitted by the 
king, and Somerfet once more, contrary to the ex— 
pe<£ition ot all, recovered his liberty. He was even: 
re-admitted into the council ; happy for him if hia< 
ambition had not revived wiih his fecuiity. 

In fad, he could not help now and then burfting 
•ut into invedives agatnft the king and government, 
which were quickly carried to his fecret enemy, the 
earl of Warwick, who was now become the duke cf 
Northumberland. As he was furrounded with that 
nobleman's creatures, they took care to reveal all the 
defigns which they had themfelves firft fuggefted ; 
and Somerfet foon found the fatal effecSts of his rival's 
refentment He was, by Northumberland's command, 
arrefted with many more accufed of being his partisans : 
and he was, with his wife the duchefs, alfo thrown 
into prifon. He was now accufed of having formed 
a dc/ign to raife an infurre£lion in the North ; of at- 
tacking the train-bands on a mufler day ; of plotting 
tofecure the Tower, and to excite a rebellion in Lon- 
don. Thefe charges he ftrenuoufly denied ; but he 
confefled to one of as heinous a nature, v hicn was, 
that he had laid a project for murdering Njrthuin* 
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berland, NortbunptoB) and Pembroke, at a banquet* 
vrhkh was'to be given them by lord Paget. . He wa8< 
fAon after brought to a trial before the narquiis of 
Winchefler, who (at at high-fleward on the occafion^: 
with cwcnty-fevcn peert more, including Nortbtim- 
berland, I^raibroke, and Northampton) who were 
at once his judges and accurers;,and being found* 
gutitj% brought to the fcafibld on Tower-hiJJ, . where 
he- appeared, without the leaft emotion, in the midft 
of a vaft concourfe of- the populace, by whom he wai* 
beloved. He fpoke to them with great compofure, 
protefting that he had always promoted the fervice' 
of his king, and tbo intercftsof true religion, to the 
beft of his power. The people atteiled their belief 
of what he faid, bv crying outj *^ It is moft true.'' 
An univerfal tumult was beginning to take place; but 
Somerfet deliring them to be ftill, and not to inter- 
rupt his laft medications, but to join with him in 
prayer, he laid down his head, and fubmicted to the. 
firoke of the executioner. 

In the mean time Northumberland had long aimed 

at the hrl^ authority; and the infirm ffate of the 

king's health opened the profpeds to his ambitiom 

He reprcfented to that young prince that his, fifiers 

Mary and Elizabeth, who were appointed by Henry's 

will to fucceed in failure of dired heirs to the crown, 

had been both declared illegitimate by parliament s 

that the queen of Scots, his aunt, flood excluded by 

the king's will, and being an alien alfo, loft all right 

of fucceed ing ; that as the three princeiles were thus 

legally excluded, the fucceffion naturally devolved to 

the marchionefs of Dorfet, whofc next heir was the- 

lady Jane Grey, a lady every way accomplifhed for 

government, as well by the charms of her perfon, as 

the virtues and acquirements of her mind. 'I'he 

king, who had long fubmitted to all the politic views 

of this defigning mintfter, agreed to have the Ajcocf- 

ilon fubmitted to council, where Northumberland had 

inilucncG 
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illiience fooD after to procure an eafy concur* 

cncc. 

In the mean time,, as the kmg>*s health declined^ 
be minifter laboured to (hengthen hi« own interefts 
nd connexions. His iicft aim was to fecure the in- 
ereft§-of the marquifs of Dorfet, father to lad )^ Jane 
^ra/y. by procuring for him the title of duke of Suf* 
ulk, which was fately become extin£t. Having thu9 
Miged this nobleman, he then propofed a match be* 
ween his fourth fon, lord Guilford Dudley, and the 
ady Jane Gray^ wftofe interefts he had been at fo- 
Duch pains to advance. Still bent on 
prcading hisinterefts as widely^as poffible, A* D. 
le married his own daughter to lord Haf- 1553* 
:ings; and' bad thefe marriages folemnized ^ 

irith all poflible pomp and feftivity. Mean while^ 
Edward continued to langui(b; and feveral fatal 
lymptoms of a confumption began to appear. It 
nras hoped, however, that his youth and temperance 
might get the better of his diforders ; and from their 
love the people were unwilling to think him in dan- 
ger^ It had been remarked indsed by fome, that his 
health was vifibly feen to decline, from the time that 
the Dudleys were brought about his perfon. The 
cbaradter of Northumberland might have juftly given 
fome colour to fufpicion ; and his removing^ all, ex« 
cq)t his own emiflaries, fjipm about the king, ftill 
farther encreafed the diftrufis of the people. Nor- 
thumberland, however, was no way uneafy at their 
murmurs ; he was affiduous in his attendance upon 
the king, and profefled the moft anxious concern for 
his fafety ; but ftill drove forward his darling fcheme 
of transferring the fuccelSon to his own daughter- 
in-law. 

The young king was put into the bands ofnin ig« 
nbrant woman, who very confidently undertook his 
cure. After the ufe of her medicines, all the bad 
fymptonu cnqreafed to a moft violent degree; he 
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felc a difficulty of fpeech and breathing; his pulfd' 
failed, his legs fwelled, his colour became livid, and 
many other fym ptoms appeared of his approaching 

end. He expired at Greenwich, in the 

Ju-y 6, fixteenth year of his age, and the fevcnth 

1553, ^^ ^*^ rc»gn> greatly regretted by all, as 

his early virtues gave aprofped of the con<^ 
tiiiuance of an happy reign. 

CHAP. XXV; 
MARY. 

UPON the death of Edward two candidkttt put 
in their pretentions to the crown. Mary,. 
Henry's daughter by Catharine of Arragon, relying: 
on the juftice of her caufc, and lady Jane Gray, 
being nominated in the late young king's will, and 
upon the fupport of the duke of Northumberland,, 
her father-in-law. Mary was ftrongly bigottcd to 
the popifh fuperftitior.*, having been bred up among 
c lurch-men, and having been even taught to prefer 
martyrdom to a denial of belief. As (he had lived- 
in continual reftraint, fhe was refcrved and gloomy: 
fhc had, even during the life of her father, the refo- 
I'ltion to maintain her fentiments, and refufed to* 
c >nply wiih his new inftitutions. Her zeal had ren- 
dered her furious ; and flie was not only blindly at- 
tached to her religious opininions, buteven to the po- 
p.ih clergy who maintained them. On the other 
hind, Jane Gray was ftrongly attached to the refor- 
mers ; and though yet but fixtecn, her judgment had 
attained to luch a degree of maturity, as few h.u'e 
been found to poffefs. Ail hlftorians agree that the 
follJity of her undcrftanding, improved by continusi 
; pp'ication, rendered her. the vvonJer of her age, 
June, who was in a great meafure ignorant of all the ' 

tranf- 
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tranfaAions in her favour, was ftruck with equal 
grief and furprize when (he received intelligence of 
them. She ihed a flood of tears, appeared incon- 
folahle, and it was not without the utmoft difficulty 
that (he yielded to the entreaties of Northumberland, 
and the duke her father. Orders were given alfo for 
proclaiming her throughout the kingdom ; but thefe 
"were but very remil^ly obeyed. When (he was pro- 
claimed in the city, the people heard her accellion 
made public without any (igns of pleafure, no ao- 
plaufe enfued, and fome even exprefTed their fcorn 
and contempt* 

In the mean time Mary, who had retired, upon 
the news of ihp king*s death, to Kenning Hall in 
Norfolk, fent circular letters to all the great towns 
and nobility in the kingdom, reminding them of her 
ri^ht, and commanding ihem to proclaim her without 
delay. 

Her claims foon became irrefidible; in a little time 
ihe found herfeif at the head of forty thoufand men; 
while the few who attended Northumberland, con- 
rinued irrefolute ; and he even feared to lead them 
to the encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was Joft, refigned 
her royalty, which (he had held but ten days, with 
marks of real fatisfadtion, and retired with her mother 
to their own habitation. Northumberland alfo, who 
found his affairs defperate, and that it was impoifible 
to ftem the tide of popular oppofition, attempted to 
quit the kingdom ; but he was prevented by the band 
of peniioner guards, who informed him that he mud 
ftay to juftify their conduct in being led out aga.inft 
their lawful fovereign. Thus circumvented on all 
lides, he delivered himfelf up to Mary, and was foon 
after executed in a fummary way. Sentence was alfo 
pronounced againd lady Jane and lord Guilford, but 
without any intention for theprefent of putting 'it in 
execution. 
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Mary now entered London^ and with very Uttk 
rftuiion of blood, faw h^felf joyfully proclaimed, 
;vnd peaceably fettled 'on the throne^ This was a 
frittering profped, btit (bon this pleaiiBg phantom Was 
diflblred. Mary was morofe^ and a bigot; (he was 
rcfolved to give back their former power to the eler-; 
gy ; and thvs oi»cemore to invoke the kingdcmin 
all the horrors it had juft emerged from. Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tonftal, Day, Heath and Vefey,. who had 
btcn confined, or fufFered IbfTes for their catholic 
opinions, during the late reigns, were taken from* 
prii'cu, reinflated in their feee, and their foimef 
fentences repealed. 

A parliament, which the queen called foon after,- 
feemed willing, to concur in all her meafares, thejr 
arone blow repealed all the flatutes vi^ith regard to 
religion, which had palTed during the reign of her 
predeceHbrs : fo that the natioTial religion was agaiit 
placed on the fame footing on which it (kood at the 
death of Henry theEighth* 

While religion was thus returning to its primiflvr 
abufes, the queen's mrhifiers, who were willing to 
Arengtlien her power by acatbolk atljance, had been 
for fome time looking out for a proper confort : thef 
pitched uponPhilip, prince ofSpain, and Ton of thece-, 
lebrated Charles the Fifth. In order to avoid as much 
as poflible* any difagreeable remonfi ranees from the 
people,. the articles of marriage were drawn as favour' 
ably as poflible to the interefls and honour of Eng- 
land ; and this in'fome meafur^ fliiled the cUmours- 
that had already been begun 2gair.fi it* 

The difcontcnts of thcpeo; le, rofe to fuch a pitch 
that an infurrreflion, headed by Sir Thomas Wyar,. 
fucceeded ; but Wyat being made prifoncr, was con"- 
demned and e;c€cuted, with fome of his adherents. 

But what excited the compaillon of the people moft' 
of all, was the execution •f lady Jane Gray,, and her- 
huiband lord Guilford Dudley^., who were involved 

io- 



nrthe puniibinenl, though not in the guilt, of this in-k 
wre£lion* Two days ajfter Wjrat was apprehended; 
ady Jane and her hu(band were ordered to prepare 
or death. I»ady Jane, who had long before fcen the 
hreatened blow, was no way furprized at the meflage, 
)ut bore it with heroic refoftition ; and being inform^, 
^d that (he had three days-to prepare, (hefeemed dif- 
>)eafed at fo long a delay. On the day of her execut- 
ion her huiband defired permiffion to fee her;. but 
his (he refufed, as (he knew the parting would be 
too tender for her fortitude to withfiand. The plaire 
ic firil defigncd for their execution was without the 
Power ; but their youth, beauty, and innocence be- 
fng likely to raife an infurredion among the people, 
arders were given that they (hould be executed with« 
in the verge of the Tower. Lord Dudley was the 
Rrft that fuil^red ; and while the lady Jane was con- 
ducing to the place of execution, the officers of the 
Tower met her, bearing along the headlefs body of 
her hufband ftreaming with blood, in order to be in* 
terred in tht Tower-chapel. She looked on the 
rorpTc for foine time without any emotion ^andtheir, 
withafigh, defired them to proceed. Ontheibaf^ 
Fold (be made a fpcech, in which (he alledged that her 
I (Fence was not -the having laid her hand upon (he 
crown, but the not rejecting it with fufficient con'i- 
Rancy; that (be had lefs erred through ambition than 
filial obedience ;. that (he willingly accepted death aa 
the only atonement- (he could make to theinjureci 
Sate; and was- ready by her puni(hment to Ihew^ 
that innocence is no plea in excufe for deeds that 
tend to injure tiie community. After fpeaking to 
this effect, (he caufcd herfelf to be difrobed by her 
women, and witha-deady ferene countenance fub^ 
mitted to the executioner. 

At the head of thofe who drove thefeviolem rnea* 
(ures forward were Gardiner, bi(hop of Winchefter^ 
a«d- caidinaL Fole^, who was now returned from 
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Italy. Pole, who was nearly allied by birth to the 
royal family, h;.d always confcientioufly adhered to 
tlie catholic religion, and had incurred Henry's dif* 
pkafure, not only by refuilng to aflent to his meap 
furcs, but by writing againft him. It was for this 
adherence that he was cherijQied by the pope, and 
now fent over to England as legate from the holy fee* 
Gardiner was a man of a very different charader; 
his chief aim was to pleafe the reigning prince, and 
he had (hewn already many inftances of his prudent 
conformity. 

ApeiT'Cution therefore began by the martrydoai 
of Hooper, bifhop of Glouceder, and Rogers, pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. They were examined by com- 
miflioners appointed by the queen, with the char>« 
cellor at the head of them. 

Sanders and Ta)lor, two other clergymen, tvbofe 
zeal had been didinguKhed in carryinz on the refor- 
mation, were the next that fuffered. Bonner, bifhop 
of London, bloated at once with rage and luxury, let 
loofe his vengeance without reftrainc ; and feemed to 
take a pleafure in the pains of the unhappy fufFerers ; 
while the queen, by hep letters, exhorted him to 
purfue the pious work without pity or interruption! 
Soon after, in obedence to her commands, Ridley, 
bifhop of London; and the venerable Latimer, bilhop 
of Worcelier, w^^re condemned together. RicJley 
had been one of the ablefi champions for the refor- 
mation; his piety, learning, and folidity of judg- 
ment, were admired by his friends, and dreaded by 
his enemies. The night before his execution, he in- 
vited the mayor of Oxford and his wife to fee him j 
and when he beheld them melted into tears, he him- 
felf appeared quite unmoved, inwardly fupported and 
comfoited in that hour of agony. When he was 
brought to the (lake to be burnt, he found his 
old friend Latimer there before him. Of all the 
f relat€;s of that age> Liuimer was the moft remarkr 

ablft 
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Mc for his unafFe£led piety, and the fimplicity of his 
manners, n e had never learned to flatter in courts ; 
and his open rebuke was dreaded by all the greats 
nvho at that time too much deferved it. His fermons, 
rrhich remain to this day, (hew that he had much 
learning, and -much wit^ and there iS' an air of fin- 
cerity running through them, not to be found elfe- 
where. When Ridley began to comfort his ancient 
friend, Latimer, on his part, was as ready to return 
the kind office. " Be of good cheer, brother, cried 
he, we (hall this day kindle fuch a torch in England, 
as, I truft in God, (hall never be extingui(hed." A 
furious bigot afcended to preach to them and the 
people, while the (ire was preparing ; and Ridley 
gave a moft ferious attention to his difcourfe. No 
way diftradted by the preparations about him, he 
heard him to thelaft; and then told him, that he 
was ready to anfwer all that he had preached upon, 
if he were permitted a (hort indulgence; but this 
was refufed him. At length fire was fet to the pile ; 
Latimer was foon out of pain, but Ridley continued 
to fu(Fer much longer, his legs being confumcd be- 
fore the (ire reached his vitals. 

Cranmer's death followed foon after, and (truck 
the whole nation with horror; His love ot life had 
formerly prevaikd. In an unguarded moment h^ 
was induced to fign a paper condemning the refor- 
mation ; and now his enemies, as we are told of the 
devil, after having rendered him comple;«ily wretched, 
refolved to dcilroy him. Being led to the (lake, and 
the (ire beginning to be kindle round him, he Wretch- 
ed forth his right-hand, and held it in the flames till 
it was confumed, while he frequently cried out, in 
the midft of his fufferings, *' That unworthy hand ;" 
at the fame time exhibiting no appearance of pain or 
diforder* When the fire attacked his body he fcem- 
td to be quite infenfible of his tortures ; his mind was 
•occupied wholly upon the hopes of a future reward. 

After 
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After hirbodyiNfit dtftroyed, his heart was fottR 
entire; an cnblem oftbe conflaidcy with which ike 
lufiiered. * 

It was com[)yted, that dur tag this perfecution, twi^ 
hundred and feventy-feven perfons fuffered by fire, 
belidesihoie puniihed by imprifonment, fines, ar^d 
confifeations. Among tbofe who buffered by fire 
iwere five bifliops, twenty-one clergymen, eight ia. j 
gentlemen, eighty- four tradefmea, one hundr^^d 
hufbandmen, nfty-five women, and four childresn. 
All this was terrible; and jet the temporal afiai cs 
of tbe kingdom did not Teem tobemorefuGcef^iuL 

Calais, that had now for above two hundred 
A. D. years been in the polTcffion of the EngliQif 
'557* ^^^ attacked, and by a fudden and unexpect- 
ed aiTault being blacked up on every fidc^ 
.was obliged to capitulate ; fo that in lefs ^than eight 
•days, the duke of Guife recovered a city that had been 
in pofleflionof theEnglifh'iince the time of Edward 
the Third, and which he had fpent eleven months In 
befieging. This lofs filled the whole kingdom with 
*IXHirmurs, and the queen with defpair ; {lie was heard 
to fay, that when dead, the name of Calais would be 
found engraven on her heart. 

Thefe complicated evils, a murmuring people, SR 
^ncreafing hercfy, a difdainful hufband, and an utv- 
fuccefsfu'l war, made dreadful depredations on Marj's 
conftitution. She began to appear cor.fumptives and 
this rendered her mind dill more morofe and bigotted* 
The people now therefore began to turn their thoughts 
to her fuccelTor ; and the princeG Elizabeth came 
into a greater degree of confideration than before, 

Mary had been long in a very declining flate of 
health ; and having miftaken her dropfcy for a preg- 
nancy, £he made ufe of an improper regimen, which 
had encreafcd the diforder. Every refle(5iion now 
tormented her. The confcioufnefs of bcinj hated by 
iier/ubjedls, and the profpeflof Elizabeth^ luccciriur, 
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tvboRi flic hated; alUhefe preyed upon her hiiikI^ 
^p^ threw her -^nto a lingering fever, 9f which (he 
^'cd, after a ihort and unfortunate reign of fiveyears^ 
^Mr^ponths, and eleven day;, in the forty -third year 
^•^kerag^ 

<: H A P. XXVI. 

ELIZABETH- 

XjOTHING corid exceed -thc^'oy that 
JL^ was diffufed amon^ the people upon A. D, 
"^e acceffion of Elizabeth, who now came 1 558. 
^o the throne without any oppofition. 

This favourite of the people, from the beginnings 
^^GJved 4]pon reforming the church ; even while (he 
^^ held in the conftraints of a prifon ; and now 
I'pon coming to the crown, ihe immediately fet about 
tt. A parliament foon after completed what the 
prerogative had begun; ad after a£l was gaffed in fa- 
vour of the reformation:; and in a itngle feffion the 
form of religion was eftaUi(bed as we at prefent have 
the happinefs to^njoy it* 

A ftate of permanent felicity is not to be expefied 
bere ; and Maiy Stuart, commonly called Mary quten 
of Scots, was the firft perfon that excited the fea^i 
or the refentment of Elieabeth. Henry the Seventh 
had married his eldeft daughter, Margaret, to James, 
king of Scotland, who dying left no ifliie that came 
to maturity except Mary, afterwards furnamed queen 
}f Scots < At a very early age this princefs being pof- 
efled of every accomplimment of perfon and mind, 
vas married to Prancis, the dauphin of France, who 
lying, left her a widow at the age of nineteen* »Upon 
he death ofFranc is, Mary, the widow, ftill feemeddtf- 
ofed to keep up the titlej but finding hefTelf e;(;pofed 
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to the perfecutions of the dowager queen, wh 
began to take the lead in France, (he returne< 
to Scotland, where (he found the people fl 
impreifed with the gloomy entbufiafm of the 
A difference in religion between the fovereig 
the people is ever produ£tive of bad effects ; 
it is ape to produce contempt on the one (id 
jealoufy on the other. Mary could not avoid reg 
the fcur manners of the reformed clergy, whi 
bore fway among the Scotch, without a mixt 
ridicule and hatred} while they, on the other 
could not look tamely on the gaieties and 1 
which (he introduced among them, without i 
rence and refentment. The jealoufy thus e? 
began every day to grow fironger j the clergy i 
only for fome indifcretion in the queen to fly ou 
open oppofition ; and her indifcretion but toe 
gave them fufficient opportunity* 

Mary, upon her return, bad married the ( 
Darnley ; but having been dazzled by the pi 
exterior of her new lover, flie had entirely for( 
look to the accomplifhments of his mind. D 
'Was but a weak and ignorant man ; violent yet vs 
in his enterprises; infolent, yet credulous, and 
governed by flatterers. She foon therefore bej 
convert her admiration into difguft; and Da 
enraged at her encrcafing coldnefs, .pointed hi: 
geance againft every perfon he fuppofed the ca 
this change in her fentiments and behaviour. 

There was then in the court one David R 
the fon of a mufician at Turin, himfelf a mu 
whom Mary took into her confidence. She cor 
him on all occafions ; no favours could be ob 
but by his intercefHon, and all fuitors wer 
obliged to gain Rizzio to their interefls, by pn 
or by flattery. It was eafy to perfuade a m 
Darnley's jealous uxorious temper, that Rizzi 
the perfon who had cflranged the queen's affe 
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from him; and a Airmife once conceived became tohim 
^certainty. He foon therefore confulted with fome lords 
t)fhisparC7, who accompanying him into the queen's 
apartrfient, where Rizzio then was, they dragged him 
into the anti-chamber, where he was difpatched with 
%-lix wounds ; the unhappy princefs continuing her 
lamentations, while they were perpetrating their horrid 
intent. Being informed however of his fate, Mary at 
once dried her tears, and faid (he would weep no more, 
^or Oie would now think of revenge. 

She therefore concealed her refentment, and fo 
^r impofed upon Darnley, her hufband, that he put 
bimfelf under her protefiion, and foon after attended 
htx to Edinburgh, where he was told the place 
V^ould be favourable to his declining health. Mary 
lived in the palace of Holyrood*houfe ; but as the fitu- 
«tion of that place was low, and the concourfe of 
perfons about the court neceflarily attended with 
^oife, which might difturb him in his prefent in- 
lirafi fiate, (he fitted up an apartment for him in a 
folitary houfe at fome difiance, called the Kirk of 
Field. Mary there gave htth marks of kindnefs and 
attachment ; (he converfed cordially with him, and (he 
lay fome nights in a room under him. Ic was on the 
t)inth of February that (he told him (he would pafs that 
xiight in the palace, becaufe the marriage of one of her 
fervants was to be there celebrated in her prefence. But 
dreadful confequences enfoed. About two o'clock in 
the morning the whole city was much alarmed at hearing 
a^reat noife ', the houfe in which Darnley lay was blown 
vp with gunpowder. His dead body was found at fome 
diftance in a neighbouring field, but without any marks 
of violence or contufion. No doubt could be enter- 
tained but that Darnley was murdered; and the 
general fufpicion fell upon Bothwell, a perfon lately 
taken into Mary's favour, as the perpetrator. 

One crime led on to another ; Bothwell, though 
accufed of being ftained with the hufband's blo<^t 

I lliQtt^k 
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though univerfally odious to the people, bad tl 
confidence, while Mary was on her way to StiiliA^ 
on a vifit to her fon, to feize her at the head of 
body of eight hundred horfe, and to carry her ti 
Dunbar, where he forced her to yield to hispurpofea 
Ic was then thought by the people that the iheafur 
of his crimes was complete ; and that he who wa 
fuppofed to kill the queen's hufband, and to have of 
fered violence to her perfon, could expedt no mercy 
but they were aftonifhed upon finding, inflead o 
difgrace, that Bothwell w«s taken in to. more thai 
former favour; and, to crown all, that he was oiar' 
ried to Mary, having divorced his own wife topro- 
cure this union. 

This was a fata] alliance to Mary ; and the peopl 
were now wound up by the complication of her guilt 
to pay very licile deference to her authority. Ai 
aflfociation was formed that took Mary prifoner^ ani 
fent her into confinement to the caftle of Lochlevii) 
fituated in a lake of that name, where (he fufierei 
all the feverities of an unkind keeper, and an up 
braiditig confcience, with a feeling heart. 

The calamities of the great, even though juftl; 
deferved, feldom fail of creating pity, and procurin 
friends. Mary, by her charms and promifes, ha 
engaged a young gentleman, whofe name was Georg 
Douglas, to affift her in efcaping frcm the plac 
•where fhe was confined ; and this he effedtcd, b 
conveying her in difguife in a fmall boat rowed b 
himfelf a-iliore. It was now thai the news of h( 
enlargement beir'g fpread abroad, all the loyalty c 
the people ker.ievi to revive once more, and in 
few days (lie favv lie.fclf at the head of fix ihoufan 
men. 

A battle was fought at Langfith*, near Glafgo?* 
\vhich was entirely decilive againft her, and now bein 
totally mined, (lie iled fouthwards from the field c 

batti 
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l^with great ' precipitation, and came 
1 a kw attendants to the borders of A. D. 
land, where (he hoped for protedlion 1568. 
I Elizabeth, who inftead of protedting, 
red her to be put in confinement, yet treated her 
al( proper marks of refpeft. 
lewas accordingly fent to Tutburycaftle, in the 
ty of Stafford, where fhe was put under the cuf- 
of the earl of Shrewibury ; where (he had hopes 
I her of one day coming into favour, and that 
s her own obftinacy prevented, an accommoda- 
night at laft take place. 

le duke of Norfolk was the only peer who en- 
that highefl title of nobility in England ; and 
ualities of his mind correfponded to his high, 
n. Beneficent, affable, and generous, he had 
red the afieftions of the people; and yet from 
oderation, he had never alarmed the jealoufy 
J fovereign. He was at this time a widower, 
eing of a fuitable age to cfpoufe the queen of 
, her own attra£^ions, as well as his interefls, 
him defirous of the match. Elizabeth how- 
Ireaded fuch an union, and the duke was foon 
made prifoncr and fent to the Tower. Up* 
8 releafement from thence new projefls were 
foot by the enemies of the queen and the re- 
•d religion, fecretly fomented by Rodolphi, an 
ment of the court of Rome, and the bifhop of 
Mary's minifter in England. It was concert- 
them, that Norfolk ihould renew his defigns 
Mary, and raife her to the throne, to which it is 
ble he was prompted by paflion as well as in- 
; and this nobleman entering into their fchemes, 
om being at firil only ambitious, now became 
nal. His fervants were brought to make a full 
ffion of their matter's guilt ; and the bifhop of 
foon after, finding the whole difcovered, did 
cruple to confirm their teflimony. The duke 

I 2 "^^^ 
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was inftantly committed to the Tower, and otdere^ 
to prepare for his trial. A jury of twenty-five peers 
unanimoufly pafied fentence upon him ; and the queen, 
four months after, reludantly figned the warrant for 
his execution. He died with great calmnefi and 
conftancy ; and though he cleared himfelf of any dif- 
loyal intentions againtt the queen's authority, be ac- 
knowledged the juftice of the fentence by wbicii be 
fuffcred. 

Thefe confpiracies ferved to prepare the way for I 
Mary's ruin, whofe greateft misfortunes proceeded 
rather from the violence of her friends, than the ma- 
lignity of her enemies. Elizabeth's minifters bad 
long been waiting for fome fignal inftance of the cap- 
tive queen's enmity, which they could eafily con- 
vert into treafon ; and this was not long wanting* 
About this time one John Ballard, a popiin 
A. D. prieft, who had been bred in the Englilh 
J586. feminary at Rbeims, refolved to cooipafi 
the death of a queen, whom he confidered 
as the enemy of his religion ; and with that gloooqf 
refolution came over to England in the difguife of 
a foldier, with the aiTumed name of captain Fortefcuc. 
He bent his endeavours to bring about at once the 
proje£^ of an afTaflination, an infurredion, and an 
invafion. The firft perfon he addrefTed himfeif to 
was Anthony Babington, of Dethick, in the county 
of Derby, a young gentleman of good family, and 
pofl'elTed of a very plentiful fortune. This perfon 
had been long remarkable for his zeal in the catholic 
caufe, and in particular for his attachment to the cap- 
tive queen. He therefore came readily into the plot) 
and procured the concurrence and aflidance of feme 
other aflbciates in thisdangerous undertaking.Tbenext 
ftep was to apprize Mary ofthe confpiracy formed in her 
favour, and this they efFeded by conveying their letters 
to her by means of a brewer that fupplied the fanjilf 
witn ale, through a chink in the wail of her apart- 
ment. 
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sient,. In thefe Babington informed her of a defign 
laid for a foreign invafion, the plan of an infurredllon 
at home, the fcheme for her delivery, and the coo^ 
fpiracy for aflaffinating the ufurper by fix noble gen- 
tlemen, as he termed them, all of them his private 
friends, who, from the zeal which they bore the catho- 
lic caufe, and her majefty's fervice, would under- 
take the tragical execution. To thefe Mary replied, 
that ihe approved highly of the defign ; that the 
gentlemen might expeaall the rewards which it fliouid 
be ever in her power to confer; and that the death 
of Elizabeth was a neceflary circumftance, previous 
to any further attempts, either for her delivery, or 
the intended infurred^ion. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the 
evidence againft the confpirators inconteftible, Wal- 
fingham, who was privately informed of all, refolved 
tofafpend their punifiiment no longer. A warrant 
was accordingly iflued out for the apprehending of 
Babington, and the red of the confpirators, who co- 
vered themfelves with various difguifes, aud enJea- 

yuMirmA—tA lr««p tift^cnrt^vee concealed. But ihey 

werefoon difcovered, thrown intoprifon, and brouglit 
to trial. In their examination they contradided each 
Other, and the leaders were obliged to make a full 
conMion of the truth. Fourteen were condemned 
^executed, feven of whom died- arlrn.v«j-j-^ — 

The execution of thefe wretched men only pre- 
pared the way for one of fiill greater importance, in 
which a captive queen was to fubmit to the unjuft de-» 
ctfioasof thofe who had no right, but that of power^ 
ta^ondemn her. 

Accordingly a commiffion was iflued fo forty peers^ 
with five judges, or the major part of them, to try 
and pafs fentence upon Mary, daughter and heir of- 
James the Fifth, king of Scotland, commonly called 
^uecB of Scots, and dowager of France. 

I 3 Thirty 
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Thirty-fix of thcfccommiffioners aniving 
Nov. II, at the caftic of Fotheringay, prcfentcd her 
1586. wi:b a letter from Elizabeth, commanding 
hiT to fubmit to a trial for her late con- 
fpiracv. The principal charge againfl her was urged 
by fcrjeant Gaudy, who accufed her with knowing, 
approving, and confenting to Babington's confpiracy. 
'1 his (;harge was fupported by Babington's confeiHon, 
and by the copies which were taken of their correfpon- 
dence, in which her approbation of the queen's mur- 
der was ezprefsly declared* 

Whatever might have been this queen's offences, 
it is certain that her treatment was very fcvere. She 
defired te be put in pofleffion of fuch notes as (he 
had taken preparative to her trial ; but this was re- 
fufed her. She demanded a copy of her proted ; but 
her requeft was not complied with-; fhe even re- 
quired an advocate to plead her caufe againft fo many 
learned lawyers, as had undertaken to urge her ac- 
ciifations, but all her demands were rejeSed ; aody 
after an adjournment of fomedays, fentence of death 
was pronounced againft iici In tb^ Gtmtr «4»««a*fe«>r Sn 
Wertminfter, all the commiffioncrs except two be- 
ing prefent. 

Whether Elizabeth was really fmccre \a her ap- 
parent reludance to execute Mary, is « ^".^^ 
wkirfevJh(tt?5A.urual!y .given a.|^inftj«r,J^wil^^^^ 

great arts ufed by her courtiers to determine her to 
the fide of fe verity ; as they had every thing to-fear from 
the refcntment of Mary, in cafe (heever fucceededtotbe 
throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was now filled 
with rumours of plots, treafons, and in fur regions ; 
and the queen was continually kept in aJarm by fic- 
titious dangers. She, therefore, appeared to be in 
great terror and perplexity 5 (he was obfervcd to fit 
much alone, and to mutter to herfelf half fentences, 
importing the difficulty and diftrefs to which (he was 

reduced. 
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reduced. In this (icuation, (he one day called her 
fecretary, Davifon, whom flie ordered to draw out 
fecrecly the warrant for Mary's execution, informing 
him, that (he intended to keep it by her in cafe any 
attempt (hould be made for the delivery of that prin« 
Cefs. She figned the warrant, and then commanded 
it to be carried to the Chancellor t6 have the feal af- 
fixed to it. Next morning, however, (he fent two 
gentlemen fucceiHvely to defire that Davifon would 
not go to the Chancellor, until (he fiiould fee him ; 
but Davifon telling her that the warrant had been 
already fcaled, (he i'eemed difpleafed at his preciplta* 
tion. Davifon, who probably wifhed himfelf to fee 
the fentence executed, laid the affair before the coun- 
cil, who unanimoufly rcfolved, that the warrant ihbuld 
be immediately put in execution, and promlfed to 
juftify Davifon to the queen. Accordingly, the fa- 
tal inftrument was delivered to Beale, who fummon- 
ed the* noblemen lo whom it was diredtcd, namely, 
Ae earls of Shrewfbury, Derby, Kent, and Cum- 
berland, and thefe together fet out for Fotheringay 
(hiftic, accompanied by two executioners to difpaich 
ttieir bloody commifiion. 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who 
ordered her to prepare for deash by eight o'clock the 
Aext morning. 

' Early on the fatal morning (he drefled herfelf in 
a rich habit of filk and velvet, the only one which 
Ae had referved for this folemn oecafion. Thomas 
Andrews, the under-(heriff of the county, then en- 
tering the room, he informed her that the hour was 
come, and that he mud attend her to the place of 
execution. She replied, that (he was ready; and 
bidding her fervants farewell, fbe proceeded, fup* 
ported by two of her guards, and followed the (htrlfF 
with a ferene compofed afpe^, with a long veil of 
linen on her head, and in her hand a crucihx of 
ivory. 

I 4 She 
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She then pafled into another hall, the noblemea. 
and the (heriflF going before, and Melvil, her mailer 
of the houfehold, bearing up her train ; where was 
a fcaftbld ereSed and covered with black. As foon 
as (he was ftated, Beale began to read the warrant 
for her execution. Then I* letcher, dean of Peterbo- 
rough, (landing without the rails, repeated a long 
exhortation, which (he defired him to forbear, as (he 
was firmly refolved to die in the catholic religion. 
The room was crowded with fpeiSlators, who bebdd 
her with pity and diftrefs, while her beauty, though 
dimmed by age and afflidiion, gleamed through kr 
fuflFerings, and was flill remarkable in this fatal mo* 
ment. The two executioners kneeling, and aiking 
ber pardon, (he faid (he forgave them, and all the 
autliors of her death, as freely as (he hoped forgive* 
nefs from her Mjiker, and then once more made a 
folemn protcftation of her innocence. Her eyes were . 
then covered with a linen handkerchief; and (he laid 
herfelf down without any fear or trepidation. Then 
reciting a pfalro, and repeating a pious ejaculation, 
her head was fevered from her body at two {lroke» 
by the executioner. In contemplating the conten- 
tions of mankind, we find almoft ever both fides 
culpable; Mary, who was fiained with crioaes that 
defervcd punifhment, was put to death by a princefs 
who had no juft pretenfions to \n&'iSt punifhment on 
her equal. 

In the mean time Philip, king of Spain, who 
had long meditated the deftrudion of England, and 
whofe extenfive power gave him grounds to hope for 
fuccefs, now began to put his pcojedls into execu- 
tion. The point on which he refted his glory, and 
the perpetual object of his fchemes, was to fupporC 
the catholic religion, and. exterminate the reforma- 
tion. The revolt of his fubjedts in the Netherlands 
fiill more enfiamed his refentment againft the £ng* 
li(h, as they had encouraged that infurreflion, adii 

affifled 
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ffifted the revolters. He bad, therefore, for fome 
imc been making preparations to attack England by 
powerful invaiion ; and now every part of bis vaft 
mpire refounded with the noife of armaments, and 
very art was ufed to levy fupplies for that great de- 
gn« The marquis of Santa Croce, a fea officer of 
reat reputation and experience, was deilined to 
}mmand*the fleet, which con fifted of an hundred 
id thirty veileis, of a greater (ize than any that had 
;efi hitherto feen in Europe. The duke of Parma 
'as to conduA the land forces, twenty thoufand of 
horn weice on board the fleet, and thirty-four thou- 
nd more were aflembled in the Netherlands, ready 
> be tranfported into England ; no doubt was enter- 
lincd of this fleet's fuccefs, and it was oltentatioufly 
iled the Invincible Armada. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and confternation 
rhich all ranics of people felt in England upon news 
f this terrible Armada being under fail to invade 
jeni. — A fleet of not above thirty fliips of war, and 
lofe very fmall, in comparifon, was all that was to 
ppofe it by fea ; and as for refif^ing by land, that 
fas fuppofed to be impoflible, as the opanifh army 
^as compofed of men well difciplined, and long en- - 
red to danger. 

Although the Englifli fleet was much inferior in ^ 
umber and fize of (hipping to that of the enemy^ 
et it was much more manageable, the dexterity and 
ourage of the mariners being greatly fuperior. Lord 
loward of Effingham, a man of great courage and 
apacity, as lord Admiral, took on him the com* 
land of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobi- 
ler, the mod renowned Teamen in Europe, ferved 
nder him ; while a fmall {quadron, confilitng of 
)rty veflels, Englifli and Flemilb, commanded by 
)rd Seymour, lay ofF Dunkirk, in order to inter- 
ept the duke of Parma. This was the preparation 
lade by the Englifb, while all the proteflant powers 

1 S ^i 
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of Europe regarded this enterprize as the critical 
event which was to decide for ever the fate of their 
rel'gion. 

In the mean time,while the Spanifh Armada was pre* 
paring to fail, the admiral Santa Croce died, as likewiff 
the vice admiral Paliano; and the command of the ex* 
pcdition was given to the duke de Medina Sidonia, 
a perfon utterly unexperienced in fea aiFairs ; and 
this, in fome meafure, ferved to fruftrate the defign. 
But fome other accidents alfo contributed to its fai- 
lure, Up^n leaving the port of Lifbon, the Arma- 
da next day met with a violent tempe((, which funk 
fonfe of the fmallefl: of their dipping, and obliged 
the fleet to put back into harbour. After fome time 
fpent in refitting, they again put to fea; where they 
took a fifherman, who gave them intelligence that 
the Englifh fleet, hearing of the difperflon of the 
Armada in a ftorm, was retired back into Plymouth 
harbour, and mofl of the mariners difcharged. From 
this falfe intelligence, the Spanifh admiral, inftcad 
of g(^ing direftly to the coaft of Flanders, to take in 
the troops flationed there, as he had been inftriwSed, 
refolved to fail to Plymouth, and deftroy the (hipping 
laid up in that harbour. But EfHngham» the Engllft 
admiral, was very well prepared to receive them} 
he was juft got out of port when he faw the Spanifli 
Armada coming full fail towards him, difpofcd ia 
the form of a half moon, and ftretching feven miles 
from one extremity to the other. However, the Eng- 
lifli admiral, fcconded by Drake, Hawkins, andFro- 
bilher, attacked the Armada at a diftance, pouring 
in their broadfides with admirable dexterity. They 
did not chufe to engage the enemy more cloftly* 
becaufe they were greatly inferior in the num- 
ber of fliips, guns, and weight of metal; nor 
could they pretend to board fuch lof(y fhips with- 
out manilcft difadvantage. However, two Spa- 
nifli galleons were difabled and taken. As the 

Airahda 
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Armada ad?anced up the Channel, the Englifh {till 

followed and infefled their rear; and their fleet con- 

^ tinually encreafing from different ports, they foon - 

found themfelves in a capacity to attack the Spantfli 

fleet more nearly s and accordingly fell upon them, 

while they were as yet taking ihclcer in the pott of 

Calais* To encreaiie their confufion, Howard took 

eight of hisfmaller fhips, and filling them with com- 

budible materials, fent them, as if they had been 

file (hips, one after the other into the midflfof the 

enemy. The Spaniards taking them for what they 

Teemed to be, immediately took flight in -great dif* 

order; while, the Englifh, profiting by their paniCy . 

took or deflroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain ; the duke de Me- 
dina Sidonia being thus driven to the coail of Zea- 
land, held a council of war, in which it was refolv- 
ed, that as their ammunition began to fail, as their 
fhips had received great damage, and the duke of 
Parma had refufed to venture his army under their 
prote6lion, they fhould return to Spajn by failing 
round the Orkneys, as the winds were contrary, 
to his paflTage directly back. Accordingly rhey pro- 
ceeded northward, and were followed by the Eng- 
lift fleet as far as Flamborough-head, where they 
were terribly {battered by a ftorm. Seventeen of the 
Ihips, having five thoufand men on board, were af- 
terwards caft away on the weftern ifles, and the coaft . 
of Ireland. Of the whole Armada, three and fifty 
fhips only returned to Spain, in a miferai)ie con- 
dition ; and the feamen as well as foldiers who re- 
mained, only ferved, by their accounts, to intimi- 
date their countrymen from attempting to renew fo ' 
daiigerou's an expedition^ 

From being invaded, theEnglifh in their turn, attack- - 
cd the Spaniards. Of thofe who made the moft fignal fi- 
gure in the depredations upon *Spain, was the young 
earlofEfTex, a noblemanof great bravery, generofity, . 
and genius ; and fitted, not only for the foremoll ranks 

16 \^ 
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in war by his valour, but tocondudthe intrigues of 
a court by his eloquence and addrefs. In all the maf- 
ques which were then performed, the Carl and Eliza- 
beth were generally coupled as partners ; and although 
fhe was almoft fixty, and he not htflf fo old, yet bcr 
vanity overlooked the difparity i the world told ber 
that (he was young, and (he herfelf was willing 
to think fo. This young - earl's intereft in the 
queen's aflFedions, as may naturally be fuppoTed^ 
promoted his interells in the fiate ; and he con- 
du£led all things at hb difcretion. But young and 
unexperienced as he was, he at length began to 
fancy that the popularity he poiTefled, and the flatte- 
ries he received, were given- to his merits, and not 
to his £ivour. In a debate before the queen, be- 
tween him and Burleigh, about the choice of a go- 
vernor for Ireland, he was fo heated in the argu- 
ment, that he entirely forgot both the rules and du- 
ties of civility. He turned his back on the queen 
ill a contemptuous manner, which fo provoked her 
refentment, that fhe inftantly gave him a box on the 
ear. Indead of recolle£)ing himfelf, and making 
the fubmiifions due to her (ex and ftation, he clapped 
his hand to his fword ; and fwore he would not bear 
fuch ufage even from her father. This offence, tho* 
very great, was overlooked by the queen j her par- , 
tiality was fo prevalent, that (he re-inOated him in 
her former favour, and her kindnefs Teemed to have 
acquired new force from that fhort interruption of 
anger and refentment. The death alfo of his rival, 
lord Burleigh, which happened (hortly after, feemed 
to confirm his power. At that time the earl of Ty- 
rone headed the rebellious natives of Ireland ; who, 
rot yet thoroughly biought into fubjedlion to the 
Englifh, took every opportunity to make incuifions 
upon the mc^re civilized inhabitants, and flew all 
they were able to ov<:rpower. To fubdue thefe was 
au employment that Eflex thought worthy of his 

ambitio»]> 
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ambition^ nor were his enemies difpleafed at thus 
lemoving a man from courts where he obftrufted atl 
their private aims of preferment. But it ended in 
his ruin. 

Inftead of attacking thecifernjr^in their grand re- 
treat in Ulftcr, he led his forces inro the province of 
Munfter, where he only exhau()ed his ftrength, and 
loft his opportunity againft a people that fubmitted at 
his approach, but took up arms again when he re- 
tired. This ifliie of an enterprize, from which 
much was expefted, did not fail to provoke the 
queen moft fenfibly ; and her anger was ftill more 
heightened by the peevifli and impatient letters^ 
which he daily wrote to her and the council. But 
her refentment againft him was ftill more juftly let 
loofe, when ihe found, that leaving the place of his 
appointment, and without any permiflion demanded 
or obtained, he had returned from Ireland to make 
his complaints to herfelf in perfon. 

The' Elizabeth was juftly offended, yet he 
foon won upon her temper to pardon him. He A. D. 
was ordered to continue a piifoner in his o#.n i6co. 
houfe till the queen's further pleafure fhoujd 
be known,and it is probable that the difcretiiin of a few 
months might have reinftated him in all his former 
employments^ but the impetuofity of hia 'cb)lij^£ter 
would not fuffer him to wait for a flow redreTs of what 
he confidered as wrongs; and the queen's rcfufing his 
requeft to continue him in the pofTeffion of a lucra- 
tive monopoly of fweet wines, which he had long 
enjoyed, fpurred him on to the raoft violent and 
guilty meafures* Having long built with fond cre- 
dulity on his great popularity, he began to hope, 
from the afliftance of the giddy multitude, that re- 
venge upon his enemies in the council,^ which he 
fuppofed was denied him from the throne. H'u 
greateft dependence was upon the profeflions of the 
citizens of London^ whofe fchemes of religion and 
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government he appeared entirely to approve; and 
while he gratified the Puritans by railing at the go- 
vernment of the church, he pleafed the envious, by 
expofing the faults of thofe in power. Anning other 
criminal projedc, therefuh of blind rage and def- 
pair, it was refolved, that Sir Chriftopher Blount,, 
one of his creatures, (hould, with a choice detach- 
jnent, poflefs himfelf of the palace gates ; that Sir 
John Davis (hould feize the hall, Sir Charles Davers 
the guard chamber, while EfTex himfelf fboutd luOx 
in from the Meufe9 attended by a body of his parti- 
sans, into the queen^s prefence, entreat her to remove 
his and her enemies, to aiTemble a new parliament, 
and to correct the defeats of the prefent adminiitra- 
tion. 

While Eflejf was deliberating upon the manner he 

fhould proceed, he received a private note, by which 

he was warned to provide for his own fafcty. He 

now, therefore, confulted with his friends touching 

the emergency of their fituation ; they were deftitute 

of arms and ammunition, while the guards at the 

palace were doubled, fo that any attack there would 

be fruiilefs. While he and his confidants were in 

confultatipn, a perfon, probably employed by bis 

enemies, came in as a meifrenger from the citizens, 

u'ith tenders of friendfhip and affiftance againft all 

his adveifaries. Wild as the projeft was of raifing 

the city, in the prefent terrible conjunfture it was 

refolved on, but the execution of it was delayed till 

the day following. 

Early in the morning of the next day, he was at" 
tended by his friends, the earls of Rutland and 
Southampton, the lords Sandes, Parker, and Mount- 
eagle, with three hundred peribns of diftindion. 
The doors of Eirex-houfe were immediately locked, 
to prevent all ftrancers from entering; and the earl 
now difcovered his fcheme for raifing the city more 
fij]}/ to all the conspirators* In the mean time, Sir 

Walter 
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Walter Raleigh fending a meflage to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, this officer had a conference with him in a^ 
boat on the Thames, and therf difcovered al) their 
proceedings. The earl of Eflex, who now faw that 
all was to be hazarded, refolved to leave bis houfe, 
and to fally forth to make an infurreftion in the city. 
But he had made a ^^ery wrong eftimate in expefting ^ 
that popularity alone could aid him in time of dan->- 
gerjhe iilued out with about two hundred follow- 
ers, armed only with fwords ; and in his pafTage to 
the city was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord 
Cromwell. As he paffed through the ftreets, he 
cried aloud. For the queen! for the queen ! a plot 
is laid for my life ! hoping to engage the populace 
to rife, but they had received orders from the may- 
or to keep within their boufes ; fo that he was not 
joined by a fingle perfon. In this manner, attended 
by a few of his followers, the reft having privately 
retired, he' made towards the river ; and, taking a 
boat, arrived once more at Effex-houfe, where he be- 
gan to make preparations for his defence. But his 
cafe was too defperate for any remedy from valour ; . 
wherefore, after demanding in vain for hoftages, and 
conditions from his befiegers, he furrendered at dif- 
cretion, requefting only civil treatment, and a fair 
and impartial hearing. 

Eflex and Southampton were immediately carried 
to the archbi{bop*s palace at Lambeth, fronj whence 
they were next day conveyed to the Tower, and 
tried by their peers on the nineteenth of February 
following. Little could be urged in their defence ; 
their guilt was too flagrant, and though it defervea 
pity, it could not meet an acquittal. Eflex after con- 
demnation was vifited by that religious horror which 
feemed to attend him in all his difgraces. He was 
terrified almoft to defpair by the ghoftly remonftran- 
ces of his own chaplain, he was reconciled to his 
tndmies, and made a full confeflloh of hisconfpira- 
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cy. It is alledged upon this occafion, that he bad 
firong hopes of pardon, from the irrefolution which 
the queen Teemed to difcover before Ihe figned the 
warrant for his execution. She had given him for* 
merly a ring, which (be defired him to fend her in 
any emergency of this nature, and thatitfhould pro- 
cure hisfafety and protection. This ring was a<9u- 
ally fent her by the couniefs of Nottingham, who 
being a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl^ 
never delivered it ^ while Elizabeth was fecretly £red 
at his obflinacy in making no applications for mercy 
and forgivenefs. The fa£l is, (he appeared herfeif 
as much an object of pity, as the unfortunate noble- 
man (he was induced to condemn. She figned the 
warrant for his execution, (he countermanded it, 
(he again refolved on his death, and again felt a new 
return of tendernefs* At laft flie gave her confent 
to his execution, and was never feen to enjoy one^ 
happy day more. 

With the death of her favourite Effex, all Eliza- 
beth's pleafures Teemed to expire ; (he afterwards 
went through the bufinefs of the (late merely from 
habit, but her Tatisfa6lions were no more. Her di- 
(IreTs was more than Tufiicient to deftroy the remains 
of her conftitution ; and her end was now vifibly 
feen to approach. Her voice Toon after left her ; (he 
feil into a lethargic (lumber, which continued fome 
hours, and (he expired gently ^rithout a groan, ia 
the Teventieth year of her age, md the forty fifth of 
her reign. Her chara<Ser differAl wiih hercircum** 
(tances -, in the beginning, (he was moderate and 
humble: towards the end of her reign, haughty and 
fcvere. Though (he was pofTefTed of excellent fenfe, 
yet (he never had the difcernment to difcover that 
(he wanted beauty ; and to flatter her charms at the 
age of Tixty-five, was the Tureft road to her favour 
and efieenu 

But 
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But whatever were her perfonal defe<ns as a queen, 
he is to be ever remembered by theEngliOi with gra« 
:itude* It is true, indeed, that (he carried her prero* 
native in parliament to its higheft pitch -, (o that it 
ji^as tacitly allowed in that afTembly, that (he was above 
ill law, and could make and unmake them at her 
)]earure; yet fiill (he was (o wife and good^ asfeldom 
o exert that power which (he claimed, and to enforce 
ew a6is of her prerogative, which were not for the 
»enefic of her people. It is true, in like manner, thac 
he £ngli(h during her reign were put in pofleflion of 
)o new or fplendid acquifitions; but commerce was 
laily growing up among them, and the people began 
o find that the theatre of their trueft conqueQs wa^ 
o be on the bofom of the ocean. A nation which 
litherto had been the obje£^ of every invalion, and a 
>rey to every plunderer, now afierted its ftr<»ngth in 
urn, and became terrible to its invaders. The fuc- 
lefsful voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, be« 
;an to excite their emulation ; and they fitted out fe- 
deral expeditions for difcovering a (horter pafTage to 
he Eaft-Indies. The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, 
irithout any af&dance from government, colonized 
*Tew England, while internal commerce was making 
qual improvements; and many Flemings, perfecu- 
sd in their native country, found, together with their 
rts and induftry, an eafy afylum in England. Thus 
tie whole idand feemed as if rouzed from her long 
abits of barbarity ; arts, commerce, and legiflatiou 
egan to acquire new ftrength every day ; and fuch 
fZ8 the ftate of learning at that time, that fome fix 
lat period as the Auguftan age of England. Sir 
Valter Raleigh and Hooker are confidered as among 
le firft improvers of our language. Spenfer and 
hakefpeare are too well known as poets to be praifed 
ere ; but of all mankind Francis Bacon, lord Veru* 
im, who flouri(hed in this reign, defervcs, as a philo* 
>pher^ the highefl; applaufe; his fiylc is copious and 

correftj^. 
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correfl, and his wit is only furpafTed by his learning 
and penetration. If we look through hiftory, and 
confider the rife of kingdoms, we ihall fcarcc findaii 
inflance of a people, becoming, in fo (hort a time, 
wife, powerful, and happy. Liberty, it is true, ftill 
continued to fluduate; Elizabeth knew her own 
power, and ftretched it to the very verge of defpo- 
tifm ; but now that commerce was introduced, liber- 
ty fcon after followed ; for there never was a nation 
perfedjy commercial, that fubmittcd bng to flavcrj^ 



CHAP. XXVIL 
JAMES L 

JAMES, the fixth of Scotland and -the firft of 
England, the fon of Mary, came to the throne 
with the univerfal approbation of all orders of the 
Aate, as in his jperfon were united every claim that 
cither defcent, bcqueft, or parliamentary fan^on 
could confer. However, in the very beginning of his 
reign a confpiracy was fet on foot, the plrticulars of 
which aie but obfcurely related. It is faid to be bc»^ 
gan by lord Grey, lord Cubham, and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who were all condemned to die, but had their 
fcntence mitigated by the king. Cobham and Grey 
were pardoned, after they had laid their heads on 
the block. Raleigh was reprieved, but remained 
in confinement many years afterwards, and at laftfuf* 
fcred for this offence, which was never proved. 

Mild as this monarch was in toleration, there was a 
projeft contiived in the very beginning of his reign for 
the re-ef!abiifhment of popery, which, were it not 
a fadl known to all the world, could fcarcely be crc- 
dittd by pnfterity. This was the gun- powder plotf 
than which a more horrid or terrible fcheme never 

entered into the human he:irt to conceive. 

Th« 
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The Roman chatholtcs had expefied great favour 
nd indulgence on the acceflion of James, both as a 
icfcendant of Mary, a rigid' catholic, and alfo as ha- 
ing (hewn fooie partiality to that religion in his 
'outh. But they foon difcovered their miftake ; and 
I'ere at once furprifed and enraged to find James on 
ill occafions exprefs his refolution of firidly exe- 
uting the laws ena£led againft them, and of perfe- 
ering in the condudt of his predeceffor. This de- 
ilaracion determined them upon more defperace mea- 
ures ; and they at length formed a refolution of de- 
hoying the king and both houfes of parliament at a 
)low. The fcheme was firft broached by Robert 
[^atefby, a gentleman of good parts and ancient fami- 
y, who conceived that a train of gun -powder might 
yQ (o placed under the parliament houfe, as to blow 
ip the king and all the members at once. 

Hovir horrid foever the contrivance might appear^ 
l^et every member feemed faithful and fecret in the 
easues and about two months before the fitting of 
larTiament, they hired a houfe in Percy's name, ad« 
oining to that in which the parliament was to affcmblc. 
Fhcir firft intention was to bore a way under the par- 
iameitt-houfe, from that which they qccupicd, and 
hey fet themfelvcs laboiiuufly tu die coife-^ but when 
hey had pierced the wall, which Vvas three yaids la 
hicknefs, on approaching the other fide, they were 
urprifed to find that the houfe was vaulted under- 
neath, and that a magazine of coals were ufually de- 
P^^ed there. From their di fa p point men t on this ac- 
:ount iVey were foon relieved by information that the 
:oals were iV^en felling ofF, and that the vaults would 
:hen be let to the highcft bidder. They therefore 
cized the opportunity of hiring the place, and bought 
*e remaining quantity of coals with which it was 
■ben ftored, as if for their own ufc. The next thing 
lone was to convey thither thirty-fix barrels of gun- 
powder, which had been purchafcd in Holland j and 
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the whole was covered with the coals and with /sg- 
gets brought for that purpofe. Then the doors of 
the cellar were boldly flung open, and every body ad- 
mitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous* 

Confident of fuccefs, they now began to plan the 
remaining part of theii' proje£t» The kine, the 
queen, and prince Henry, the king's eldeft fon, 
were all expe£led to be prefent at the opening of 
the parliament. The king*s fecond fon, by reafofl 
of his tender age, would be abfenf, and it wasrefolv^ 
ed that Percy (hould feize or afl'a^nate him. The 
princefs Elizabeth,, a child likewife, was kept at 
lord Harrington's houfe in Warwickfliire v and Sir 
Everard Digby was to feize her, and immediately 
proclaim her queen* 

The day for the fitting of parliament now ap» 
proached. Never was treafon more fecret, or ruin 
more apparently inevitable ; the hour was expe6t(d^ 
with impatience, and the confpirators gloried in their 
meditated guilt. The dreadful fecret, though cooi" 
municated to above twenty perfons, had been religi* 
oufly kept during the fpace of near a year and abalf ). 
when all the motives of pity, juftice and fafcty, 
were too weak, a remorfe of private fricndfhip favcd 

the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of theconrpirators,.conceif- 

ed a defign of faving the life of lord Mounteagle, bit 
intimate friend and companion, who alfo was of the 
fame perfuafion with hinifelf. About ten days be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, this nobleman, u^''^ 
his return to town, received a letter from a ^^^^^ 
unknown, and delivered by one who fled -'* ^^^ ** 
he had difcharged his mefl'age. The /etier was to 
this effca, «* My lord, ftay away from this parlia- 
ment 5 for God and man have concurred to puniln 
the wickednefs of the times. And think not fligbt- 
\y of this advertifemet, but retire yourfelf into youf 
country, where you may expcft the event in fafcty* 
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For though there be no appearance of any ftir, yet I 
[ay they will receive a. terrible blow this parliament; 
ind yet they (hall not fee who hurts them. This 
council is not to be contemned, becaufe it may do 
|rou good, and can do you no harm. For the dan« 
ger is paft as Toon as you have burned the letter." 
. The contents of this myfterious letter Airprizad 
and puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addreflfed ; 
and though inclined to think it a foolifii attempt to 
affright and ridicule him, yet he judged it, fafeft to 
carry it to lord Salifbury, fecretary of Aate. Lord 
Salifbury too was inclined to give little attention to 
it, yet thought proper to lay it before the kin^ in 
council, who came to town a few days after. None 
of the council were able to make any thing of it, al- 
though it appeared ferious and alarming. In this uni- 
verfal agitation between doubt and apprehenfion, the 
king was the fird who penetrated the meaning of this 
dark epiftle. He concluded that fome fudden danger 
was preparing by gun-powder ; and it was thought 
advifeabie to infpe^ all the vaults below the houfes 
of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, 
lord chamberlain, who purpofely delaid the 
iearch, till the day before the meeting of par* Nov. 5. 
liament. He remarked thofe great piles of fag- 1 605. 
gets which lay in the vault under the houfe 
of Peers, and feized a man preparing for the terrible 
enterprife, drefTcd in a cloak and boots, and a dark Ian- 
thorn in his hand. This was no other than Guy Fawkes, 
who had jud difpofed every part of the train for its 
taking Are the next morning, the matches and other 
combuftibles being found in his pockets. The whole 
of the defign was now difcovered; but the atroctouf* 
nefsof his guilt, and the defpair of pardon, infpiring 
him with refolution, he told theofficersof juftice, with 
an undaunted air, that had he blown them and him- 
felf up together he bad been happy. Before the 

council. 
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council, he difplajred the fame intrepid fim 
mixed even with fcorn and difdain, refufing to 
cover his afibciates, and (hewing do concern bi 
the failure of his enterprize. But his bold fpiri 
at length fubdued ; being confined to the Towc 
two or three days, and the rack juft fliewn hiqa 
courage, fatigued with-fo long an efFort,at laftl 
him, and he made a full difcovery of all his ac 
plices. 

Catefby, Percy, and the confpirarors who we 
London, hearing that Fawkes was arrefted, 
with all fpeed to Warwickfltire, where Sir Ei^ 
Digby relying on the fuccefs of the plor, was a 
dy iri arms. But the country foon began to tab 
alarm, and wherever they turned, they found a I 
rior force ready to oppofe them. In this exig< 
befcton all fides, they refolved, to about the nui 
of eighty perfons,Nto fly no farther, but roi 
fland at an houfe in Warwickfhire, to defend 
the lafl:, and fell their lives as dearly as poffible. 
even this miferable confolation was der. led thet 
fpark of fire happening to fall among feme gun-] 
der that was laid to dry, it blew up, and fo ma 
the principal confpirators, that the furvivors refi 
to open the gate, and fally out againil the mult 
that furrounded the houfe. Some were inftanti; 
to pieces; Catefby, Percy, and Winter, flar 
back to back, fought long and defperately, till i 
end the two fiilt fell covered with wound?, and ^ 
ter was taken alive. Thofe that furvived the flau 
were tried and convifted ; feveral fell by the han 
the executioner, and others experienced the k 
mercy. The Jefuits, Garnefand Oldcorn, who 
privy to the plot, fuffered with the reft ; and, 
withfbnding iheatrocioufnefs of their treafon, G 
was cotifidered by his party as a martyr, and mil 
were faid to have been wrought by his blood. 
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The fagacity with which the king firft 
OTered the plot, raifed the opinion of A. D. 
wifdom among the people ; the folly 161 2, 
b which he gave himfelf up to his fa- 
rites quickly undeceived the nation. In the firft 
kof thefe (iood Robert Carre,, a youth of a good 
ily in Scotland, Vi^ho, after having pafled fomq 
sin his travels, arrived in London, at about t wen- 
ears of age. All his natural accomplifhanients 
ftfted in a pleaiing vifage; all his acquired abili- 
» inan eafy and giaceful. demeanor. This youth 
foon confidered as the mod ri ting man at court ; he 
knighted, created vifcount Rocheftcr, honoured 
a the order of the garter, made a privy-counfel- 
; and, to raife him to the higheO; pitch of honour, 
vzi at laft created earl of k;omerfet. 
Phis was an advancement which fome regarded 
1 envy ^ but the wifer part of mankind looked up- 
it with contempt and. ridicule, fenfible that un- 
inded attachments are feldom of long continu- 
^ Some time after being accufed and convi6ted 
n private motives of poifoning Sir Thomas Over- 
|r in the Tower, he fell under the king's difplea- 
I and being driven from court, fpent the remain* 
of his life in contempt and fclf-convicSion. 
»utthe king had not been fo improvident as to part 
I one favourite until he had provided himfelf with 
ther. This was George Villiers, a youth of one 
twenty, a younger brother of a good family, who 
returned about that time from his travels, and 
>m the enemies of Somerfet had taken occafion to 
>w in the king's way, certain* that his beauty and 
ionable manners would do the reft. Accordingly 
had been placed at a comedy full in the king's 
1^1 and immediately caught the monarch's af- 
ions. 

nthecourfeof a few years he created him vlf- 
nt Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of Bucking- 
ham^ 

3 
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ham, knight of the garter, mafter of the horfe, chief 
joi^ice in eyre, warden of the cinque ports, mafter of 
the king's bench office, fteward of Weftminfter, con- 
ftable of Windfor, and lord high admiral of England. 

The univerfal marmur which thefe foolifh attach- 
ments produced, was foon after heightened by an zSt 
of feverity, which ftill continues as the blackeft flaio 
upon this monarch's memory. The brave and learn- 
ed Raleigh had been confined in the Tower alinoft 
from the very beginning of James's acceifion, for i 
con rpi racy which had never been proved againft him$ 
and in that abodeof wretchednefs he wrote fevenl va- 
luable performances, which are ftill in the bigheftef- 
teem. His long fuiFerings, and his ingenious wri- 
tings, had now turned the tide of popular opinioaia 
his favour j and they who once detefted the enemy of 
Eflex, could not now help pitying the long captivity • 
of this philofophical foldier. He himfelf ftiJl ftruggled 
for freedom ; and perhaps it was with this dcfirc that 
he fpread the report of his having difcovered a gold 
mine in Guiana, which was fufficient to enrich, not 
only the adventurers who ftiould feize it, but afford 
immenfe treafures to the nation. The king, either 
believing his afTertions, or willing to fubjed hiai to 
further difgrace, granted him a commimon to try 
his fortune in queft of th^fe golden fchemes; but 
ftill referved his former fentence as a check upon bis 
future "behaviour. 

Raleigh was not long in making preparations fix 
this adventure, which, from thefanguine manner in 
which he carried it on, many believe he thought to 
be as promifing as he defcribcd it. He bent bis 
courfe to Guiana, and remaining himfelf at the mouth 
of the river Oroonoco, with five of the largeft ftjpSf 
he fent ihe reft up the flream, under the command 
of his fon and of captain Keymis, a perfon enticely 
devoted to his interefts. But inftead of a country 
abounding in gold, as the adventurers were taught 
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to.expc£t, they found the Spaniards had been warned 
jf their approach, and were prepared in arms to re* 
:eiv<^ them. Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, 
iralled out that *' This was the true mine, ^^ meaning 
:he town of St. Thomas, which he was approaching ; 
^< and that none but foojs looked for any other :" but 
uft as he was fpeaking, he received a (hot, of which 
le immediately expired. This was followed by an- 
>tber difappointmenty for when the £ngli(h took pof- 
efBon of the town, they found nothing in it of any 
falue. 

Raleigh, in this forlorn fltuation, found now that 
ill his hopes were over ; but faw his misfortunes dill 
farther aggravated by the reproaches of thofc whom 
le had undertaken to command. Nothing could be 
more deplorable than his fltuation, particular^ when 
le was told that he muft be carried back to England 
:o anfwer for his condud to the king. It is pretended 
:hat be employed many artifices, firft to engage them 
to attack the Spanilh fettlements at a time of peace ; 
md failing of that, to make his efcape into France. 
But all thofe proving unfuccefsful, he was delivered 
into the king's hands, and ftridlly examined, as well 
as his fellow adventurers, before the privy-council. 
Count Gondemar, the Spaniih ambaflador, made hea* 
vy complaints againft the expedition ; and the king 
declared that Raleigh had exprefs orders to avoid all 
difputes and hoftilitiesagainft the Spaniards. Where* 
fore, to give the court of Spain a particular inftance 
of his attachment, he flgned the warrant for his ex- 
ecution, not for the prefent offence, but for his for- 
mer confpiracy. This great man died with the fame 
fortitude that he had t^ftifiitd through life; he ob- 
ferved, as he felt the edge of (be ax, that it was a 
iharp but a fure remedy foe til evils ; his harangue 
to the peopU was calm and eloquent; apd he laid 
his head d^iM^-Qii the block with the utqioft indif- 
ference. " 

K But 
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But there foon appeared very appare 
A. D. reafons for James's partiality to the cou 
161 8* of Spain. This monarch had entertaitu 
an opinion which Vfzs peculiar to biff 
felf, that in marrying his fon Charles, ihe prim 
of Wales, any alliance below that of royalt 
would be unworthy of him ; he therefore was oblige 
to feek, either in the court of France or Spain, 
fuitable match, and he was taught to think of the Ij^ 
ter. Gondemar, who was ambaOador from ihi 
court, perceiving this weak monarch's partiality to 
crowned head, made an oiFer of the fecond daugh 
tor of Spain to prince Charles ; and that he migb 
render the temptation irrefifiible, he gave hopes <! 
an immenfe fortune which fliould attend the ptifl 
cefs. However, this was a negotiation that was nc 
likely foon to be ended; and from the timeih 
idea was firft ftarted, James faw five years elapfe 
without bringing the treaty to any kind of conclu 
fion. 

A delay of this kind was very difpleafmg to th 
king, who had all along an eye on the great fortuD 
of the princefs ; nor was it lefs difagreeble to print 
Charles, who, bred up with ideas of romantic paffion 
was in love without ever feeing the obje£t of his ai 
fedtions. In this general tedium of delay, a projci 
entered the head of Villiers, who had for feme ywi 
ruled the king with abfolute authority, that was fitK 
to be conceived by the knight of a romance, than b 
a minifler and a f^atefman. It was projeded that th 
prince fliould himfelf travel in difguife into Spa'f 
and vifit the p;incefsof that country inperfon. Buck 
inghan), who wanted to ingratiate himfelf with tb 
prince, offered to be his companion ; and the king 
whofe bufuiefs it was to check fo wild a fcheme, ga*' 
his confent to this hopeful propofal. Their advcn- 
tures on this ftrange project could fill novels ; ao« 
have adlually been made the fubjed of manyt Cbarle 

wa 
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was the knight-errant) and Buckingham was his 
Hquirci The match however broke off, for what 
Rafim biftorians do not affign ; but if we may cre- 
dit the novelifts of that time, the prince had already 
fixed his iffeAions upon the daughter of Henry IV« 
of Fnnce, whom he married (bortly after. 

It may eafily be fuppofed that thefe mifmanage- 
tteots were feen and felt by the people. The houfe 
of commons was by this time become quite unma- 
nageable; the prodigality of James to his favourites^ 
had made his neceffities fo many, that he was con- 
^ted to fell the different branches of his preroga- 
tive to the commons, one after the other, to pro- 
core fupplies. In proportion as they perceived hit 
Wants, they found out new grievances; and every 
gnint of money was fure to come with a petition for 
^rcfs. The flruggles between him and his parlia* 
Dient had been growing more and more violent every 
f^on; and the very laft advanced their pretenFioas 
to fuch a degree, that he began to take the alarm ; 
^Hit ihde evils fell upon thefucceffor, which the weak- 
ntfs of this monarch had contributed to give birth 
to. 

Thefe <lomeftic troubles were attended by others 
"ill more important in .Germany, and which pro- 
^Vced in the end the moft dangerous effefts. The 
king's cldeft daughter had been married to Frederic, 
thccleftor Palatine of Germany, and this prince re- 
volting againft the emperor Ferdinand the Second, 
Was defeated in a decifive battle, and obliged to take 
'^fuge in Holland. His affinity to the Englifli crown, 
njs misfortunes, but particularly the proteftant reli- 
8'on, for which he had contended, were (Irong mo- 
tives for the people of England to wifh well to his 
^ufe; and frequent addreffes were fent from the 
Commons to fpur up James to take a part in the German 
conteft, and to replace the exiled prince upon the 
throne of his anceftors. James at firft attempted 

K 2 \A 
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to ward off the misfortunes of his fon-in* 
A. D. law by negotiations ; but thefe proving ut- 

1620. terly inefFeSual, it was refolved at Jaft to 
refcue the Palatinate from the emperor by 
force of arms. Acxordingly war was declared a* 
gainft Spain and the emperor ; fix thoufand men 
were fent over into HoI^ikI, to a£EUl prince Maurice 
in his fchemes againft thoft powers ; the people were 
every where elated at the courage of their king, aiid 
were fatisfied with any war which was to exterminate 
the papifts. This army was followed by another 
confifting of twelve thoufand men, commanded by 
count Mansfeldt ; and the court of France prvMniied 
its affiftance. But the Engliih were difappointed ia 
all their views : the troops being embarked at Do- 
ver, upon failing to Calais, they found no orders 
for their admiffion. After waiting in vain for feme 
time, they were obliged to fail towards Zealand, 
where no proper meafures were yet confulted for 
their difembarkation. Mean while, a peftileatial dif- 
temper crept in among the forces, fo long cooped 
up in narrow veflels ; half the army died while on 
board, and the other half, weakened by fickncfs, 
appeared toofmall a body to march into thePalati* 
nate ; and thus ended this ill-concerted and fruidcfc 
expedition. 

Whether this misfortune had any effed upon James's 
conftitution is uncertain ; but be was foon 

A. D. after feized with a tertian ague, which, 

1625. when his courtiers aflured him from the 
proverb that it was health for a king, he 
replied, that the proverb was meant for a young kiog^ 
After fome fits he found himfelf extremely weaken- 
ed, and fent for the prince, whom he exhorted to 
perfevere in the protefiant religion ; then preparing 
with decency and courage to meet his end, . he ex- 
pired^ after a reign over England of twenty->t«o 
years> and in the fifty-ninth year of his nge. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

CHARLES I. 

FEW princes ever afcended a throne A, D« 
with more apparent advantages than 1625* 
C/iarles ; and none ever encountered more 
real difficulties. 

Indeed^ he undertook the reigns of government with 
.a fixed perfuafion that his popularity was fufficienc 
to carry every mesfure. He had been loaded with 
a treaty for defending the prince Palatine his brother- 
in-law in the late reign ;- and the war declared for 
that purpofe was to be carried on with vigour in 
this, Bjt war was df)ore eafily declared than fup- 
plies granted. After fome relu^ance the commons 
voted him twofubfidies; a fum far from being fufK- 
cienc to fupport hiin in his intended equipment. 

To fuppJy the want of parliamentary aidr^ Charlea 
bad reeourfe to fome of the ancient methods of ex- 
tortion, pra£lifed by fovereigna whent in ncceffitous 
circiunAancet. That kind of tax calted a benevo- 
lence was ordered to be ena£ted, andprivy feals were 
Jfliied accordingly. With this the people Were oblig- 
ed) though relud^antly, to comply; it was in fzSt 
authorifed by many precedents ; but no precedents 
wbatfoever could give a fan(Stion to injuftice. 

After an tnefFeSual expedition to Cadiz, another 
attempt was made to obtain fupplies in a more re-» 
gular and conftitutional manner than before. Anos- 
ther parliament was accordingly called ; and though 
fome fteps were taken to exclude the more popular 
leaders of the laft houfe of commons, by nominating 
them as flieriffis of counties, yet the prefent parlia- 
ment fecmed more refra£tory than the former. When 
thektne laid before the houfe bis neceffities, and 
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afked for a fupply, they voted hicn only three fubfi- 
dies, which amounted to about an hundred and fix- 
ty thoufand pounds ; a Aim lio way adequate to the 
importance of the war, or the neceffities of thefiate» 
In order, therefore, to gain a.fufficient fupply, a 
commiHion was openly granted to compound with 
the catholics, and agree for a difpenfation of the pe- 
nal laws againft them. He borrowed a fura of money 
from the nobility, wbofe contributions came in but 
flowly. But the greateft ftretch of his power wnia 
the levying of Jhip^money. la order to equip a fleet 
(at leall this was the pretence made) eacb of the ma- 
ritime towns was required, with the aflifiance of tbe 
adjacent counties^ to arm as many veflels as wem 
appointed them. The city of Londoa was rated at 
twenty (hips» This was the commencement of t 
tax, wliich afterwards^ being carried, to ' fuch violent 
lengths, created fuch great difcontents in the na- 
tion. 

.War being foon after declared againft France, a 
flee^ was fent out, under the command of Bucking* 
ham, to relieve Rochelle, a maritime town in that 
kingdom, that had long enjoyed its pijvileges inde* 
pendent of the French king ; but that had for fome 
years embraced the reformed religion, and now was 
befieged with a formidable army. This expedition 
was as unfortunate as that to the coafts of Spain. 
The duke's meafures were fo ill concerted, that the 
inhabitants of the city {hut their gates, and refufed 
to admit allies, of whoft coming tbey were not pre- 
vioufly infora>ed. Inftead of attacking the iflandof 
Oleron, which was fertile and defencelefs, he bent 
his courfe to the lile of Rhe, which was garrifoned, 
and well fortified^ He attempted there to ftarve out 
the garrtfon of St. Martin's caftle, which was plen- 
tifully fupplied with proviiions by ika* By that time 
the French had landed their forces privately at ano^ 

thcr part of the ifland.;. fo-that Buckingham wa» at 

Ian 
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>ligc<i to retreat, but with fuch precipitationt. 
vo- thirds of his army were cut in pieces before 
uld reimbarky though he was thelaftmanof the 
army that quitted the (bore. This proof of 
rfbnal courage, however, was but a fmall fub- 
f confolation for the difgrace which his country 
iftained, for his own perfon would have been 
ft they would have regretted. 
le conteft between the king and the commons 
day grew warmer. The officers of the cuftom* 
were fummoned before the commons, to give 
count by what authority they feized the goods 
e merchants, who had refufed to pay the duty 
nnage and poundage, which they alledged waa> 
I without the fan&ion of a law. The barons of 
xchequer were queitioned concerning their de- 
on that head ; and the fherifF of London was- 
nitted to the Tower for his adiivity in fupporting, 
mftom-houfe officers. Thefe were bold mea- 
; but the commons went (llll farther, by a re- 
;on to examine into religious grievances, and a 
fpirit of intolerance began to appear, 
king, therefore, refolved to diflblve a A. D. 
iment, which he found himfelf unable 1629* 
anage; and Sir John Finch, the fpeak- 
juft as the qi^edion concerning tonnage and 
dage was going to be put,, rofe up, and inform- 
e houfe that he had a command from the king to 
irn. 

he houfe upon this was in an uproar; the fpeak- 
is pufhed back into his chair, and forcibly held 
by Hollis and Valentine, till a fhort remon- 
ce was framed, and pafTedby acclamation rather 
vote. In this hafty produiSion, Papifts and Ar- 
ans were declared capital enemies .to the flate^r 
nage and poundage were condemned as contrary. 
Wj gild not only thofe who raifcd that duty, but 
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thofc who paid ft, were confidered as gUiky of capi* 
tal crimcF, 

In confequence of this violent procedure. Sir ^fiIes 
Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman> Selden, Coriton, Long, 
; nd Strode, were, by the king's order, committed to 
prifon, under pretence of fedition. But the fame 
temerity that impelled Charles to imprifbn them, in- 
ctuced him to grant them a release. Sir John Elliot, 
Hoi lis, and Valentine, were fummoned before the 
King's Bench : but they refufing to appear before «rt 
inferior tribunal, for faults committed in a fuperior, 
they were condemned to be imprifoned during the 
king's pleafure, to pay a fine, the two former of a 
thoufand pounds each, and the latter of £ve hundred, 
and to find fureties for their good behaviour. The 
members triumphed in their fufFering^, while they 
had the whole kingdom as fpedtaitors and applauders 
of their fortitude. 

In the mean time, while the king was thus dillrrf* 
fed by the obftinacy of the commons, he felt a much 
feverer blow in the death of his favourite, the duke o^ 
Buckingham,who fell a facrifice to his unpopularity. ^ 
had been refolvcd once more to undertake the raifing w 
the fiege o* Rochelle; and the earl of Denbigh* 
brother-in-law to Buckingham, was fcM thither, but 
returned without efiifting any thing. In ofder to 
repair this difgrace, the duke of Buckingham went 
in perfon to Porifmouth to hurry on another expedi- 
tion, and to punifh fuch as had endeavoured to de- 
fraud the crown of the legal afleflfments. Inthcge* 
neral difcontent that prevailed againft this nobleman, 
it was daily expe£led that fome fevere meafures 
would be refolved on i and he was ftigmatized 
as the tyrant and the betrayer of his country. 
There was one Felton, who caught the general con- 
tagion; an Irifhman ofa good family, who had ferv- 
ed under the duke as lieutenant, but had refigned, 
on being refufed his rank on the death of his captain, 
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bo had been killed at tbe Ifle of Rhe. This man 
'as natunlly meUncholy, courageous, and cnthu- 
iftic; he felt for bis country, as if labouring under 
calaoiity which be thought it in the power of his 
ogle arm to remove. He therefore refolved to kill 
ledukCf and thus revenge his own private injuries^ 
bile be did fervice alfo to God and man. Ani- 
ated ia this manner with gloomy zeal, and miftaken 
itridtifinj he travelled down to Portfmouth alone 
id entered die town while the duke was furrounded 
J his levee, and giving out tbe neceflary orders for 
nborkation. While he was fpeaking to one of his 
donels, Felton ftruck him over an officer's (houl- 
;r in the breatt with hb knife. The duke had only 
me to fay, <* The villain has killed me," when 
r fell at the colonel's feet, and infiantly expired, 
lo one had feen the blow, nor the perfon who gave 
; but an bat being picked up, on tbe infide of 
htch was fewed a paper, containing four or five 
nes of the remonftrdnce of the commons againft 
le duke, it was concluded that this hat muft be- 
ing to the afTaffin ; and while they were employed 
t oonjeAures whofe it fhould be, a man without an 
It, was feen walking very compofedly before the 
3or, and was heard to cry out, I am he. He dif- 
lined denying a murder in which be gloried; and 
^erred, that he looked upon the duke as an enemy 
I his country, and as fuch deferving to fufFer. 
^hen afked at whofe inftigation he had performed 
lat horrid deed ? he anfwered, that they need noc 
ouble'themtelves in that enquiry; that his confci- 
ice was his only prompter, and that no man on 
irth could difpofe him to adl againfl its dictates, 
e fufFered with the fame degree of conftancy to 
e \zA\ nor were there many wanting who admired 
3t only his fortitude, but the adion for which he 

ffcrcd. 
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The king's firft meafure, now being left without 
a iliinifter and a parliament, was a prudent 
A. D. one. He made peace with the two crownt 
1629. againft whom he had hitherto waged war, 
which had been entered upon without ne* 
ceffity, and condudled without glory. Being frceii 
from thefe embarraiTments, he bent his whole atten- 
tion to the management of the interna) policy of the 
kingdom, and took two men as his afibciates in this 
taik, who ftiU a£led an under part to himfelf. Tbefe 
were Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created 
earl of StrafFord ; and Laud, afterwards arcbbilhop 
of Canterbury. 

While Laud, therefore, during this long intervali 
ruled the church, the king and Strafford undertook 
to manage the temporal interefls of the nation. A 
declaration was difperfed, implying, that during this 
reign no more parliaments would be fummoned ; an^ 
every meafure of the king but too well ferved tocoiv- 
firm the fufpicion. 

Tonnage and poundage were continued to be le^ 
vied by royal authority alone : cuftom-houfe officers 
received orders from the council to enter any houfe 
whatever, in fearch of fufpeSed goods : compofi- 
tions were openly made with papifts ; and their reli- 
gion was become a regular part of the revenue. The 
high commiflion court of Star-chamber exercifed its 
power, independant of any law, upon feveral b©I<* 
innovators in liberty, who only gloried in their fuf- 
ferings, and contributed to render government odi* 
ous and contemptible. Prynne, a barrifter of Lin* 
coin's inn, Burton, a divine, and Baftwick, a phy* 
iician, were tried before this tribunal for fchifmati- 
cal l^bels, in which they attacked, with great fevcri- 
ty and intemperate zeal, the ceremonies of the 
church of England. They were condemned to be 
pilloried, toloKis their ears^ and to pay five thoufani 
pounds to the king. 

Evcjy 
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Every year, every month, every day, gave frefli 
tnftances, during this long intermiflion * of parlia- 
ments, of the refolutions of the court to throw them 
off for ever ; but the levying oi Jhip-money^ as it was 
called, being a general burthen, was univerfally 
complained of as a national grievance. This was a 
tax which had, in former rcrgns, been levied wtth^ 
out the confenc of parliament ; but then the exigency 
of the (late demanded fuch a fupply. John Ham^- 
den, a gentleman, of fortune in Buckingham (hire', • 
refufed to comply with the tax, and refolved to bring 
it to a legal die termination. He had been rated at 
twenty fbillings for his eftate, which he refufed to 
pay ; and the cafe was argued twelve days in the Ex^ 
chequer chamber, before all the judges of England.' 
The nation regarded, with* the utnoft anxiety, the 
refult of a trial that was to fix the limits of the kingls 
power. All the judges, four only excepted, gave 
fentence in favour of the crown; while Hamden, 
who loft his caufe, was more than fufficiently recom^ 
penfed by the applaufes of the people. 

The difcontent and oppofition which the king met 
with in maintaining epifcopacy among his Englifli fub«- 
je£ls might, one would think, hinder him from at- 
tempting to introduce it among thofe of Scotland, 
where it was generally hateful. Having publifhed 
an order for reading the liturgy in the principal 
church in Edinburgh, the people received it with 
clamours and imprecations. The feditious difpofi- 
tion in that kingdom, which had hitherto been kept 
within bounds, was now too furious for reftraintj 
and the infurreftion became general over all the 
country, and the Scotch flew to arms with great am«* 
mofity. 

Yet ftiU the king could not think of dcfiftirrg from 
his defign i and fo prepoffefTed was he in favour of 
royal right, that he thought the very name of king, 
when fofcibly urged, would induce them to return 
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to their duty. Inftead therefore of fighting with his 
opponenti, he entered upon a treaty with them ; fo 
that a fufpcnfion of arms was (bon agreed upon, and 
a treaty of peace concluded, which neither Ade in- 
tended to obferve; and then both parties agreed 
to difband their forces. After much altercation, and 
many treaties figned and broken, both parties once 
more had recourfe to arms, and nothing but blood 
could (atiate the contenders. 

War being thu$ refolved on, the king took every 
method as before for raifing money to fupport it. 
Ship-money was levied as ufual ; fome other arbitrary 
taxes were exaded from the reludant people with 
great fcverity ; but thefe were far from being fuffi- 
cient; and there now remained only one method* 
more, the long neglected method of a parliamentary 
fupply. 

The new houfe of commbns, however, could not 
be induced to treat the Scotch, who were of the fame 
principles with themfelves, and contending againftthe 
lame ceremonies, as enemies to the ftate. They regaided 
them as friends and brothers, who firft rofeto teach 
them a duty* it was incumbent on all virtuous minds 
to imitate. The king, therefore, could reap no o- 
ther fruits from this aflembly than murmurings and 
complaints. Every method he had taken to fupply 
himfelf with money was declared an abufe, and a 
breach pi the conititution. The king, therefore, 
finding no hopes of a compliance with bis requeA, but 
recrimination inftead of redrefs, once more diflblved 
the parliament, to try more feafible methods ofre« 
moving his necefiities. 

His necefiities however continuing, that parlia- 
ment was called, which did not ceafe fitting till they 
t)verturned the conftitution. Without any interval, 
they entered upon bufmefs ; and by unanimous con- 
frnc they ftruck a blow that might be regarded as 
decifive. Inftead of granting the demanded fubfi- 

dies. 
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dieS| they impctched the earl of Strafford, the kinft's 
fir ft minifter, and had htm arraigned before the 
houfe of peers for high treafon. After a long and 
eloquent fpeech, delivered without premeditation^ 
in which he confuted all the accufations of his 
enemies, he was found guilty by both houfes of 
parliament $ and nothing remained but for the king 
to give his coiifent to the bill of attainder. Charles, 
who loved Strafford tenderly, hefitated,and feemed 
relu£bint, trying every expedient to put off To dread- 
ful a duty, as that of figning the warrant for his ex- 
ecution. While he continued in this agitation of 
mind, not knowing how to a£l, his doubts were ac 
laft filenced by an a£t of heroic bravery in the con- 
demned lord. He received a letter from that unfor- 
tunate nobleman, defiring that his life might be 
made thefacrifice of a mutual reconciliation between 
the king and his people ; adding, that he was pre- 
pared to die, and to a willing mind there could be no 
injury. This inftance of noble gcnerbfity was but 
ill repaid by his mafler, who complied with bis re- 
queft. He confented to the figning the fatal bill by 
commiifion; Strafford was beheaded on Tower- hill^ 
behaving with all that compofed dignity of refolution 
that was expeded from his chara6ler. 

In this univerfal rage for punifhment, the parlia- 
ment fell with great juflice on two courts, which had 
been ereded under arbitrary kings, and had feldom 
been employed but in cafes of neceffity. Thefe were, 
the High-commifiion court, and the court of Star- 
chamber. A bill unanimoufly paffed the houfes to 
abolifli both ; and in them to annihilate the principal 
and moft dangerous articles in the king's prerogative* 

In the midit of thefe troubles, the papifls of Ire- 
land fancied they found a convenient opportunity of 
throwing off the Englifli yoke, and accordingly re- 
foived to cut oflFall the proteftants of the kingdom at 
aftroke; fo that neither age, fex, or condition^ re- 
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ceived any pity. In foch indifcrinunate flaugbteri 
neither former benefits, nor ialliances, nor authoritj^ 
were any proteSion : numberlefs were the inftances 
of friends murdering thetr intimates, Telations their 
kinfmen, and fervants their mailers. In vain did 
flight fave from the firfl aflault ; deftru£iion, that 
had an extenfive fpread, met the hunted vifiims at 
every turn. 

Th€ king took all the precautions in his power to 
fhew his inter deteflation of thcfe bloody proceed? 
ingi ; and being fenfible of his own inability tofup*' 
prefs the rebellion, had once nacre recourfe to hi) 
Englifi) parliament, and craved their afliftance for a 
fupply. But here he found no hopes of affiftance; 
many infinuaticms were thrown out that he had him- 
felf fomented this rebellion, and no money could be 
fpared for the extindion of diftant danger?, whea 
they pretended that the kingdom was threatened witb 
greater at home. 

It was now that the repubiicaa ffur it began to ap^ 
pear without anv difguife in the ptefent parliament; 
and that party, inftead of attacking, the faults of the 
kin^, refolved .to deftroy monarchy* 

The leaders of the oppofition began their opera- 

tions by a refolution to attack epifcopacy, which 

was one of the ftrongeft bulwarks of the 

A. D. royal power. They accufed thirteen hi" 

^641^ fhops of high treafon, . for enadiing canoni 

without the confentof parliament; anclen- 

deavoured to prevail upon the houfe of peers to ex-' 

elude all the prelates from their feats and votes in 

that auguft aiTembly. The bifhops faw the ftorm that 

Was gathering againft them; and, probably, to avert 

its eJFed^s, they refolved ta attend their duty in the 

houfe of lords no longer* 

This was a fatal blow to the royal intereft ;. but it 
foon felt a much greater from the king's oWn impru- 
dence. Chailcs had long fupprciTed his lefemment, 

and 
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and only ftrove to fatlsfy th« commons by the gre&t^ 
nefs of his conceffions ; but finding that all his com- 
pliance had but ehcreafed their demands, he could 
no longer contain. He gave orders to Herbert, hi^ 
attorney-general, to enter an accufatlon of high trea- 
fon in the houfe of peers againft lord Kimbolton^ 
oneofthemoft popular men of his party, together 
With five commoners. Sir Arthur Haflcrig, Hollis, 
Hamden, Pym, and Strode, The articles were, 
that they had tr^iteroufly endeavoured to fubvert the 
fundamental laws and government of the kingdom i- 
to deprive the king of his regal power, and to im*- 
pofe on his fubje^ts an arbitrary and tyrannicaf 
authority. Men had fcarce leifure to wonder at 
the precipitancy «nd imprudence of this impeach* 
ment, when they were aftoniflied by another 
meafure, ftiH more ra(h and more unfupported. The 
next day the king himfelf was feen to enter the houfe 
of commons alone, advancing through the hall^ 
while z\\ the members flood up to receive him. 
The fp^aker withdrew from his chair^ and the king 
took po(&ffion.of it. Having feated himfelf, and 
h)oked round him for fome time, he told the houfe 
that he was forry for the occafion that forced him 
thither, that he was come in perfon to feize the 
members, whom he had accufed of high treafon, 
feeing they would nptdeHver them up to his ferjeant 
at arms. He then fate for fome time to fee if the 
accufed were prefent ; but they had efcaped a few 
minutes before his entry. Thus difappointed, per- 
plexed, and not knowing on whom to rely, he next 
proceeded, amidft the clamours of the populace, 
who continued tocry out, **- Privilege ! privilege!'* 
to the common council of the city, and made his 
complaint to them. The common council only an- 
fwered his complaints with a contemptuous filehce ; 
and on his return, one of the populace, more info- 
lent than the reft> cried out, *' To your tents, O 
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** Ifracl !'* a watch word among the Jews, wh( 
they intended to abandon their princes. 

Being returned to Windfor, he began to reflet 
the raflinefs of his former proceedings i and now 
Ute refolved to make , fome atonement. He then 
fore wrote to the parliament, informing them, ths 
he dcfifted from his former proceedings againft tl 
accufed members ; and afTured th^m, that upon a^ 
occadons he would be as careful of their privileg( 
at of his life or his crown. Thus his former vi< 
lence had rendered him hateful to his commons, 
his prefent fubmiiSon now rendered him contempt!^ 
ble. 

The power of appointing generals and levying ar^ -^''" 
mies was ftill a remaining prerogative of the crowir"*- ""• 
The commons having, therefore, firft magnific*^ *^^" 
their terrors of popery, which perhaps they a£kiall^^^/ 
dreaded, they proceeded to petition that the Towe. 
might be put into their hands, and that Hull, Fortf- 
mouth, and the fleet, (hould be intrulied to perfon^ 
of their chufing. Thefe were requefls, the comply- 
ing with which levelled all that remained of the an 
cient conftitution; however, fuch was the ncccffitj^^ 
of the times, that they were at firft CDntefted, ancf 
then granted. At laft, every compliance only en« 
creafing the avidity of making frefti demands, the- 
commons defired to have a militia, raifed and go- 
verned by fuch officers and commanders as they 
fhould nominate, under pretext of fecuring them 
from the Irifh papifts, of whom they were in great 
apprehenftons. 

it was here that Charles firft ventured to put a flop 
to his conce0ions, and being urged to give up the 
command of th^ army for an appointed time, he was 
fo exafperated, that he exclaimed, ^^ No, not for an 
hour." This peremptory refufaJ broke off'all further 
treaty; and both fides were now refolved to have re- 
course 10 arms. 

No 
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No period fince England began could 
lew fo many inftances of courage, abi!U A. D. 
es, and virtue, as the prefcnt fatal oppo- 1642* 
•ion called forch into exertion. Now was 
•c time when talents of a!l kinds, unchecked by au- 
ority, were called from the lower ranks of life to 
Tpute for power and pre-eminence, 

Manifeftoes on the one fide and the other were 
^w difperfed throughout the whole kingdom ; and 
c people were univerfaliy divided between two 
K^ions, diftinguifhed by the names of Cavaliers 
id Roundheads. The king's forces appeared in 
very low condition ; befides the train-bands of 
< county, raifed by Sir John Digby, the (herifF,* 
: had not got together three hundred infantry. His 
ivalry, which compofed'his chief ftrength, exceed* 
I not eight hundred, and were vtry ill provided 
ith arms. However, he was foon gradually reinforced 
)m all quarters; but not being then in a condition 
face his enemies, he thought it prudent to retire 
flow marches t6 Derby, and thence to Shewibury, 
order to countenance the levies which fais friends 
ire making inthofe quafters . 
In the mean tinUe, the parliament were not remiA 
preparations on thtir (ide. They had a magaaine 
arms at Hull, and Sir John Hotham was appoint- 
govetnor of that place by parliainent. The forces 
3, which had been every where raifed on pretence 
the fcrvice of Ireland, were now more openly en* 
ed by the parliament for their own purpofes ; and 
; command given to the earl of EfTex, a bold man, 
o rather dcfired to fee monarchy abridged, than to- 
ly deftroyed, and in London, no lc(s than four thou- 
d men were enlifted in one day. 
Edge-Hill was the firft place where the two armies 
re put in array again ft each other, and the coun- 

drenched in civil (laughter. It was a dreadful 
- ■ light, 
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fight, to fee above thirty thoufand of the braveftmen 
in the world, inAead of eniploying their courage a* 
broad, turning it againft each other. While the deareft 
friends, and neareft kinfoien, embraced oppofite fides, 
and prepared to bury their private regards in fadious 
hatred. After an engagenient of fome hours, ani* 
niofity feemed to be wearied out, and both fides fepa* 
rated with equal lofs. Five thoufand men arefaid to 
have been found dead on the field of battle. 

It would be tedious, and no way infiruSivei to 
enter into the marchings and countermarchings of 
chefe undifciplined and ill conduced armies : war 
was a new trade to the Englifh, as they had notfeen 
an hofiile engagement in the iiland for near a cen- 
tury before. The queen came to r^-inforce the roya^ 
party; fhe had brought foldiers and ammunition 
from Holland, and immediately departed to furnifiv 
more. But the parliament, who knew its own cbn* 
fequence and ftrength, was no way difcouraged. Tbcir 
demands feemed to encreafe in proportion to their 
lofles ; and as they were reprefied in the field, tbef 
grew more haughty in the cabinet. Such governors 
as gave up their fortrefles to the king, were attaintcu 
of high treafon. It was in vain for the king to feo' 
propofals after any fuccefs; this only raifed thcif 
pride and their animofity. But though this defireia 
the king to make peace with his fubje^s was the 
higheft encomium on iiis humanity, yet his long 
negociations, one of which he carried on at Oxford, 
were faulty as a warrior. He wafted that time in 
altercation and treaty, which he Ihould have employ- 
ed in vigorous exertions in the field. 

However, his firft campaign, upon the whoW 
Wore a favourable afpeft. One viftory followed after 
another; Cornwall was reduced to peace and obedi- 
ence under the king; a vi(ftory was gained over the 
.parliamentarians at Stratton Hill^ in Devonftnre^ 

another. 
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another at Roundway Down, about two miles from 
theDevizes ;and ftili a third at Chalgrave Field. Briilol 
was befieged and taken^ and Gloucefter was invefled^ 
the battle of Newbury was favourable to the royal 
caufe, and great hopes of fuccefs were formed from an 
army in the North, raifed by the nrarquis of Newcaftle. 
In this firft campaign, the two braveft and greateft 
men of their refpeSive parties were killed ; as if 
it was intended, by the kindpefs of Providence, that 
they ihould be exempted from feeing the miferies 
and the ilaughter, which were fhortly to enfue. 
*Thefe were John Hampden, and Lucius Cary, lord 
Falkland. 

Thefirft in a (kirmifli agafnft prince Rupert, the 
other in the battle of Newbury which followed ihorl- 
ly after. Hampden, whom we have feen in the be- 
ginniiig of thefe troubles,refufed to pay the fhip-money, 
gained^ by his inflexible integrity, the efteem even 
of his enemies. To thefe he added afFability in con« 
veifation, temper, art^ eloquence in debate, and 
penetration in counciL 

Falkland was ftill a greater lofs, and a greater 
charader. He added to Hampden's fevere principles, 
• a politnefs and elegance, but then beginning to be 
known in England. He had boldly withftood the 
king's pretenfions, while he faw him making a bad 
ufe of his power ; but when he perceived the defign 
of the parliament, to overturn the religion and the 
conftitution of his country, be changed his fide, and 
ftcdfaftly attached himfelf to the crown. From the 
beginning of the civil war, his natural chearfulnefs and 
vivacity forfook him ; he became melancholy, fad, 
pale, and negligent of his pcrfbn, and feemed to 
wifh for death. His ufual cry among his friends> 
after a deep filence, and frequent fighs, was Peace ! 
Peace I He now faid, upon the morning of the er»» 
gagement, that he was weary of the times, and 
fliould leave them before night. He was Ihot by a 

mufqueL 
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mufqucrt-ball in the hcWy ; and his body was next 
morning found among a heap of flain. His writ* 
ings, his elegance, his judice, and his courage, (ie» 
krved fuch a death of glory : and they found it. 

The king, that he might make preparations dur« 
ing the winter for the enfuing campaign*, and to 
oppofe the deHgns of (he Weilminfler parliament, 
called one at Oxford ; and this was the firfi time that 
England faw two parliaments fitting at the fame time. 
His houfe of peers was pretty full; his houfe of com- 
mons confifted of about an hundred and forty, which 
amounted to not above half of the other houfe of 
commons. From this fhadow of a parliament be 
received fome fupplies^ after which it was prorogued* 
and never after afiemblcd. 

In the mean time the parliament was equally ^- 
.tive on their fide. They pafTed an ordinances com- 
manding all the inhabitants of London and its neigh- 
bourhood to retrench a meal a week, aqd to pay t^ 
value of it for the fupport of the public caufe. But 
what was much more efFedtual, ihe Scotch, who 
confidered their claims as fimilar, led a ftrong body 
to their afliftance. They levied itn army of four* 
teen thoufand men in the £aft, under theeail ef 
Manchefter ; they bad an urmy of ten thoufand meti 
under Efiex, another of nearly the fame force, under 
Sir William Waller. Thefc were Aiperior to any 
force the king could bring into the field ; and were 
well appointed with ammunition, provifions and 
pay. 

Hoftilities, which even during the win* 

A. D. ter feafon had never been wholly difconti- 

1644* ''nued, were renewed in fpring with their 

ufual fury, and'ferved to defolate the king- 

doro, without deciding vidory. Each county joined 

that fide to which it was addicted from motives of 

conviSion, intered, or fear, though fome obferved 

9 perfect neutrality. Several frequently petitioned 

for 
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for peace ; and all the wife and good were earneft in 
the cry. What particularly deferves remark, was 
an attempt of the women of London ; who, to the 
number of two or three thoufand, went in a body to 
the houfe of commons, earneftly demanding a peace* 
'^ Give us thofe traitors, faid they, that are again ft 
a peace ; give them, that we may tear them in pie« 
ces.". The guards found fome difficulty in quelling 
this infurreSion, and one or two women loft their 
lives in the fray. 

The battle of Marfton-Moor was the beginning of 
tlie king's misfortunes and dugrace. The Scotcli 
and parliamentarian army had joined, and were be- 
iieging York; when prince Rupert, joined by the 
rnarquis of Newcaftle, determined to raife the (lege* 
Doth'Ades drew up 00 Marfton-Moor, to the number 
of fifty thoufand, and the vid^ory Teemed long unde- 
cided between them. Rupert^ who commanded the 
right wing of the royalifts, was oppofed by Oliver 
Cromwell, who now firft came into notice, at the 
head of ^ body of troops, whom he had taken care 
to levy and difcipline. Cromwell was victorious ; 
he pufhed his opponents o(F the field, followed the 
vanquifhed, returned to a fecond engagement, and 
a fecond wiGtoiy ; the prince's whole train of artil- 
lery, was taken, and the royalifb never after recovered 
the blow^ 

William Laud, archbiftiop of Canterbury, was 
fent to' the Tower in the beginning of this reign. 
He was now brought to his trial, condemned and 
executed* And it was a melanchqly confideration, 
that in thefe times of trouble, the beft men were 
thofe on either fide who chiefly fufFcred, 

The death of Laud was followed by a total altera- 
tion of the ceremonies of the church. The Liiurgy 
was, by a public a£);, abolifhed the day he died, as if 
be had been the only obftacle to its former removal. 
Tbe^arch of England was in all refpe<5is brought 
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to a conformity to the puritanical eftablifhment; wbil^ 
the citizens of London, and the Scotch army, gave 
public thanks for fo happy an alteration. 

The well-difputed battle, which de- 
June i4i cided the fate of Charles, was fought at 
1645. Nafeby, a village in Yorkihire. The 
main body of the royal army was com- 
manded by lord Aftley, prince Rupert led the right 
wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the 
king himfelf headed the body of refcrve. On thcop- 
poiite fide, Fairfax and Skippon commanded tbe 
main body ; Cromwell led on the right wing, and 
Irfeton hts fon-in-law, the left. Prince Rupert at- 
tacked the left wing with his ufual impetuofity and 
fuccefs: they were broke and purfued as far as the 
village ; but he loft time in attempting to make him* 
felf mafter of their artillery. Cromwell, in the roeaa 
time, was equally fuccefsful on his fide, and broke 
through {he enemies horfe after a very obftinatc re- 
fiftance. While thefe were thus engaged, the i"' 
fantry on both fides maintained the conflicl: with 
equal ardour : but in fpite of the efforts of Fairfax and 
Skippon, their battalions began to give way. B^^ 
it was now that Cr<3mwell returned with his viflon- 
ous forces, and charged the king's infantry in flank 
with fuch vigour, that a total rout began to cnfuc. 
By this time prince Rupert had rejoined the kingi 
and the fmall body of referve; but his troops, though 
viftorious, could not be brought to a fecond charge. 
The king perceiving the battle wholly loft, wai 
obliged to abandon the field to his enemies, who 
took all his cannon, baggage, and above five thou- 
fand prifoners. 

The battle of Nafeby put the parliamentarians in 
pofTeflion oif almoft all the ftrong cities of the king- 
dom, Briftol, Bridgewater, Chefter, Sherborn, and 
Bath. Exeter was beficgcd ; and all the king's troops 
in the wefiern counties being entirely difperfed, 

Fairfax 
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Fairfax prefled the place, and it furrendered at dif- 
retion. The king thus furroiinded, harrafled on 
^tty fide, retreated to Oxford, that in all condi- 
ons of his fortune had held fteady to his caufe; 
id there he refolved to offer new terms to his in- 
•nfed purfuers. 

In the mean time Fairfax was approaching with a 
kwerful and vi^orious army, and was taking the 
oper meafures of laying fiege to Oxford, which 
omifcd an eafy furrendcr. To be taken captive, 
d led in triumph by his infolept fuhjedls, was 
batCbarlesjutlly abhorred; and every infult and 
^lence was to be dreaded from the fuldiery, who 
d felt the eiFe£ls of his oppofition. In this defpe- 
te extremity he embraced a meafure which, in any 
her iituation, might juftly lie under the imputation 

imprudence and indifcretion. He took the fatal 
folution of given himfelf up to the Scotch army, 
bo had never teftitied fuch implacable animoliiy 
^ainft him ; and he too foon found, that indead of 
eating him as a king, they infuUed him as a 
iptive. 

The Englifh parliament being informed of the 
ng's captivity, immediately entered into a treaty 
ith the Scotch about delivering up their prifoner. 
his was foon adjufted. They agreed, that upon 
iyment of four hundred thoufand pounds they 
ould deliver up the king to his enemies, and this 
as chearfuUy complied with. An a£tion fo atroci- 
is may be palliated, but can never be defended ; 
ley returned home laden with plunder, and the re- 
oaches of all good men. 

The civil war was now over; the king had abfolv****'- 
I his followers from their allegiance, and the parlia* 
ent had now no enemy to fear, except thofe very 
oops by which they had extended their overgrown 
ithority. But in proportion as the terror of the 
Qg'js power diminilhedy the divifions between the 

members 
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fates. 

Oliver Cromwell, whofe talents now bq 
peai in full luflre, was the Ton of a priva 
man of Huntingdon ; but being the fon of 
brother, he inherited a very fmali paterni 
Fiom accident or intrigue, he was chofei 
for the town of Catnbridge, in the long pa 
but he feemed at fitft to poflefs no talents fo 
his petfon being ungraceful, his drefs floii 
elocution homely, tedious, obfcurc, and ei 
' He made up, however, by zeal and pet' 
What he wanted in natural powers ; and 
(lowed wiih unfliakrn intrepidity, much 
tion, and a thorough conviction of the r< 
his caufe, he rofe, through the gradations < 
tnent, to the poll of lieutenant-general ui 
^x;but, in reality, pofltfling thefupreme 
over the whole army. 

The army now began to confider themli 
bo'ly diflin£l from the commonwealth; : 
plained, that tbey had feemed the general trs 
uhile they were, at the fame time, depriv 
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rare to be one of the number, and thus contrived an 
:afy method under-hand of conducing and promot- 
ing the (edition of the army. 

The unhappy icing, in the mean time continued 
aprifoner at Holmby caftlej and as his countenance 
might add fome authority to that fide which fhould 
obtain it, Cromwell, who fecretly condudlcd all the 
neafures of the army, while he apparently exclaim* 
e^ againft their violence, refolved to fcize the king's 
perCon. Accordingly, a party of five hundred horih 
appearing at Holmby caftle, under the command of 
one Joyce^ conduced the king to the army, who 
Were hmcning to their rendezvous at Triplo- heath, 
near Cambridge. The next day Cromwell arrived 
among them, where he was received with acclama- 
tions of joy, and was inftantly invefted with the fu* 
preme command. 

The houfe of commons was now divided into par- 
ties, as ufual, c^ne part oppofing, but the minoiity, 
with the two fpeakcrs at their head, for encouraging 
the army. In fuch an univerfal confufion, it is not 
to be expeded that any thing lefs than a reparation 
<)f the parties could take place; and accordingly the 
two fpeakers, with fixty two members, fecreily re- 
tired from the houfe, and threw themfelves under 
the prote£lion of the army, that were then at Houn- 
flow heath. They were received with fliouts and 
acclamations, their integrity' was extolled, and the 
whole body of the foldiery, a formidable force of 
twenty thoufand men, now moved forward to rein- 
ftate them in their former feats and ftations. 

In the mean time, that part of the houfe that was 
left behind, refolved* to a6t with vigour, and refift 
the eiieroachments of the army. They chofe new 
fpeakers, they gave orders for enlifting troops, they 
ordered the train bands to man the lines and the 
whole city boldly refolved to cefift the invafion. But 
this refolution only held while the enemy was thought 
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at a diftance; for when the formidable force of 
-Cromwell appeared, all was obedience and fubmif* 
£on ; the gates were opeiied to the general, who 
attended the two fpeakers, and the reft of the mem- 
bers, peaceably to their habitations* The eleven 
impeached members, being accufed as caufes of the 
tumult, were expelled, and moft of them retired Co 
-the continent. The mayor, (herifF, and three al« 
'dermen, were fent to the Tower ; feveral citizenit 
•and officers of militia, were committed to prifoJi) 
and the lines about the city were levelled to the 
ground. The command of the Tower was given 
to Fairfax, the geneial ; and the parliament ordered 
him their hearty thanks for having difobeyed their 
•commands. 

It now only remained to difpofe of the king, who 
>tad been fent by the army a prifoner to Hampton* 
Court ; from whence he attempted to efcape, but 
'was once more made prifoner in the Ifle of Wight, 
and confined in Carifbrook caftle. 

While the king continued in this forlorn fituation, 
the parliament, new- modelled as it was by the armji 
<was cvtry day growing more feeble and fafiious. 
He flill therefore continued to negociate with the 
parliament for fettling the unfpeakable calamities of 
the kingdom* The parliament faw no other method 
of deftroying the mililary power, but to deprefs it 
by the kingly. Frequent propofals for an accommo* 
<lation paiTed between the captive king and the com* 
znons. 

But it was now too late ; their power was foon to- 
tally to expire, for the rebellious army, aowoed 
with fuccefs, was returned from the delhrudion of 
their enemies 4 and, fenfible of their own power, 
with furious remonftrances began to demand venge- 
ance on the king. At the fame time they advanced 
to Windfor : and fending an ofEcer to feize the king's 
^perfon, wlicre he was lately {ent under confinement, 

thef 
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mveyed him to Hurft-caftle, in Hampfiiire, 
c the Iflc of Wight. The commons, however, 
I deftitute of all hopes of prevailing, had ftili 
e to refift, and attempted, in the face of the 

army, to clofe their treaty with the king, 
le next day colonel Pride, at the head of 
giments, blockaded the houfe, and feized in th« 
: forty- one members of the prefbyterian (Mr- 
d fenc them to a low room belonging to the 
that pafled by the denomination of Hell. 
; an hundred and fixty members more were cx- 

; and none were allowed to enter but the mofl: 
s and determined of the independents, in all 
ceeding fixty. This atrocious invafion of the 
nentary rights, commonly pafled by the liame 
idc's purge, and the remaining members were 

the Rump. Thefe foon voted, that the tranf- 
is of the houfe a few days before were entirely 
, and^that their general's .condu£l was jutt and 
ary. 

:ommittee was appointed to bring in a charge 
H the king ; and a vote pafl*ed declaring it 
n in a king to levy war againft his parliament. 
;igh Court of Juftice was accordingly appointed 

his majefty for this new invented treafon. 
lonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, was com* 
ed to condu£l the king froni Hurft caftle to ^. 
Ifor, and from thence to London. His afflicted 
Ss, who ran to have a fight of their fovereign, 

greatly afFeded at the change that appeared in 
ce and perfon. He had allowed his beard to 

; his hair was become venerably grey, rather 
\c prefiure of anxiety than the hand of time ; 
; his apparel bore the marks of misfortune 
decay. Thus he ftood a folitary figure of 
fly in diftrefs, which even his adverfai 
I not behold without reverence and coni| 

He had been long attended only by on old 

L 2 
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pid f;frvant, whofe name was Sir Philip Warwick, 
who could only deplore his mafter's fate, without be- 
ing able to revenge hiscaufe. All the exterior (ymhoh 
of fovereignty were now withdrawn ; and his ne\r 
attendants had orders to ferve him without ceremo- 
ny. The duke of Hamilton, who was referved for 
the fame punifliment with his mafter, having leave 
to take a lafl: farewell as he departed from Windfor, 
threw himfelf at the king's feet, crying out, "My 
dear mafter." The unhappy monarch raifcd him 
up, and embracing him tenderly, replied, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, ** I have indeed been a dear 
mafter to you." Thefe were fevere diftrefles: how- 
ever, he cojld not be perfuaded that his adverfaries 
would bring him to a formal trial; but he every mo- 
ment expedied to be difpatched by private affaffination. 

From the fixth, to the twentieth of January, was 
fpent in making preparations for his extraordinary 
trial. The court of juftice confided of an hundred 
and thirty-three perfons named by the commons; 
but of thefe never above feventy met upon the trial. 
The members were chiefly compofed of the principal 
officers of the army, moft of them of very mean 
birth, together with fome of the lower houfe, and a 
few citizens of London. Bradfliaw, a lawyer, was 
chofen prefident. Coke was appointed folic itor for the 
people of England, Doriflaus, Steele and Afke, were 
named affiftants. The court fat in VVeltmififterHalK 

The king was now condufled from Windfor to 
St. James's, and the next day was brought before 
the high court to take his trial. When he was 
brought forward, he was conducted by the mace- 
bearer to a chair placed within the bar. Tho' loitg ^ 
detained a prifoner, and now produced as a crimi- 
nal, he ftill fuftained the dignity of a kin^; he fur- 
veyed the members of the court with a liviru haugh- 
ty air, and, without moving his hat, (at down, while 
the members alfo were coverpd. Hia charge w?8 

then 
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then read by the folicitor, accufing him of having 
been the caofc of all the bloodflied which followed 
finccihc commencement of the war ; at that part of 
thccharge he could not fupprefs a fmile of contempt 
and indignation* After the charge was finiihed, 
Bradfhaw dircflfed his difcourfe to the king, and told 
him, that the court expe^^ed his anfwer. 

The king with great temper entered upon his dr- 
fence, by declining the authority of the court. He 
^eprefentcd, that having been engaged in treaty with 
his two houfes' of parliament, and having finiihed al- 
moft every artrtle, he expe^ed a different treatment 
from that he now received. He perceived, he faid, 
no appearance of an upper houfe, which was nccef- 
&7 to conftitute a juft tribunal. That he was him- 
fcifihe king and fountain of law, and confequently 
€ould not be tried by laws to which he had never 
given his affent; that having been entruf^ed with 
^he liberties of the people, he would not now betray 
Jh'tm, by recognizing a power founded in ufurpa* 
^'on ; that he was willing before a proper tribunal to 
*ntcr into the particulars of his defence; but that 
l>eforc them he muft decline any apology for his in- 
*»occnce, left he fhould be confidered as the betrayer 
of, and not a martyr for the conftitution. 

Bradfliaw, in order to fupport the authority of the 
Court, infifted, that they had received theiV power from 
the people, the fource of all right. He prefled the 
prifonernot todeclinetheauthorityof the court, which 
<vas delegated by the commons of England, and inter^ 
rupted, and over-ruled the king in his attempts to reply. 
In this manner the king was three times produced 
)eforc the court, and aa often perfifted in declining 
ts jurifdiflion. The f&jijix^h and laft time he was 
>rought before the felf-crcated tribunal ; as he wa» 
proceeding thither, he wsts infulted by the foldiers 
ind the mob, whb exclaimed, " Juftice I Jiiftice t 
Execution ! execution 1" but he continued undaunt*- 

L3 _ ^^, 
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ed« His judges having now examined fome witnef* 
fes, by wh»m it was proved that the king had ap*^ 
peared in arms againft the forces commiffioned b/ 
parliament, they pronounced fentence againfi him. 

The condudl of the king under all thefe inftances 
of low-bred malice was great, firm and equal; in 
going through the hall from this execrable tribuoal* 
the foldiers and rabble were again inftigatcd to cry 
out juflice and execution. They reviled him with 
the moft bitter reproaches. Among other iafults 
one mifcreant prefumedto fpit in the face ofhisfo* 
vereign. He patiently bore their infolence* **Poor 
** fouisjj cried he, they would treat their generals in 
•* the fame manner for fix-pence." Thofe of the 
populace, who fiill retained the feelings of humanityr 
cxprefled their forrpw in fighs and tears. A foidier, 
more companionate than the reft, could not help im- 
ploring a blefiing upon his royal head. An officer 
overhearing him, Aruck the honeft ccntinal to the 
ground before the king, .who* could not help fa}'ing» 
that the puniflhment exceeded the oSence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he defired the permiS' 
fion of the houfc to fee his children, and to be al« 
tended in his private devotions by do<^or Juxoo, late 
bifhop of London. Thefe requefts were grantd^ 
and alfo three days to prepare for the execution of 
the fentence. All that remained of his family now 
in England, were the princefs Elizabeth, and the 
duke of Gloucefter, a child of about three years of 
age. Afcer many feafonable and fenfible exhorta- 
tions to his daughter, he took his little fon in bis 
arms, and embracing him. ^' My child, faid he, 
•* they will cut ofF thy father's head, yes, ihcy 
*^ wiil cut off my head, and make thee a king. But 
** maik what I fay \ thou muft not be a kingasloqg 
*< as thy brothers Charles and James are alive. They 
** will cut off their heads when they can take (hetni 
^* aud thy head too they will cut off at laft, apd 

•* therefore 
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erefore I charge thee db not to be made a king hyr 
lein." The child, burfling into tears, replied^ 
wrill be torn in pieces iirft.'* 
very night during the interval between his fen* 
; and execution, the king flept found as ufual^ 
gh the noife of the workmen, employed in fram- 
the fcafFold, continually refounded in his ears* 
fatal morning being at laft arrived, he rofe 
, and calling one of his attendants, he bad him 
oy more than ufuat care in dreffinghtm, and- 
irine him for fo great and Joyful a folemnity. The 
t before Whitehall was the place deftined for his 
jtion ; for it was intended that this would increafe 
bvcrity of his punifhment. He was led through 
ianquetting Houfe to the fcafFold" anjoining to 
edifice, attended by his friend and iervant hi- 
Juxon, a man endowed with the fame mild and 
y virtues with his maflrer. The fcafFold, which 
covered with black, was guarded by a regiment 
Jdfer3, under the comm^»nd of colonel Tomlin- 
and on itVere to be feen the block) the &Xy 
two executioners in mafques. The people in 
; crowds flood at a greater diftance, in dreadful 
SUtioa of the event. The king fuiveyed all 
folemn preparations with calm compofure ; and 
e could not expedl to be heard by the people ac 
:ance, he addreiFed himfetf to the^ few pcrfons 
ftood round him. He there ^uftilied his own 
rence m the late fatal war; and obfervcd, that 
id not taken arms till after the parliament had^ 
n him the example^ That he had no other ob- 
II his warlike preparations than to preferve that 
)rity entire, which had been tranfmitted to him 
sanceflors; but, though innocent towards his 
le> he acknowledged the equity of his execution 
e eyes of his Maker. He owned that he* wis 
' puniihed for having confented to the executitorv 
n unjuft fentence upon the earl of* Straffbttl. 

I^ 4 He. 
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He forgave all b if Enemies, exhorted the people to 
return to their obedience, and acknowledge his Ton 
zh his fucceflbr, and fignified His attachment to the 
proteftant religion, as profeffed in the church of 
England. So ilrong was the impreffion of his dj'ing 
words made upon the few who could hear him, that 
colonel Tomlinfon himfelf, to whofe care he had 
been committed, acknowledged himfelf a convert. 

While he was preparing himfelf for the bloclci 
bi(hop Juxon called out to him ; ** There is, Sir, 
*^ but one ftage more, which, though turbulent and 
** troublefome, is yet a very fliort one. It will foon 
•' carry you a great way. It will carry you from 
earth to heaven, and there you fhali find, to your 
great joy, the prize to which you haften, a crown 
of glory," ** I go, replied the king, fromacor- 
** ruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no dif- 
*' turbance can have place,'* ** You exchange, rc- 
** plied the bifliop, a temporal for an eternal crown, 
*' a good exchange." Charles having taken ofF hi* 
cloak delivered his George to the, prelate, pronounc- 
ing the word, " Remember." -Then he laid his 
reck on the block, and Aretching out his hands as 
n fignal, one of the executioners fevered his head 
from his body at a blow, while the other, holdingit 
up, exclaimed, *' This is the head of a traitor,*' 
The fpe(9ators tcftified their horror at that fadfpefta- 
cle in fighs, tears, and lamentations; the tide of 
their duty and affedlion began to return,, and each 
blamed himfelf either with aSive diiloyalty to bid 
^ ing, or a paffive compliance with his deftroyers^ 

Charles was executed in the forty- ninth 
Jan. 30, year of of age, and the twenty-fourth of 
1649. his reign. He was of a middling ftature, 
robud, and well proportioned. His vifage 
was pleafing, but melancholy ^ and it is probable that 
the continual troubles in which he was involved, 
might have made that imprei&on qn his counte* 

nance. 
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lance. As for his charader, the reader will deduce 
t wich nfiore precifion and fatisfadion to himfelf from 
he detail of his conduct, than from aiiy fummary 
ivcnof it by the hiftorian. 




CHAP. XXIX. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

"CROMWELL, who had fecretly fo- 

j licitcd, and contrived the Icing's aeath, A. D» 

w began to feel wifhes to which he had 1649. 

Jn hitherto a ftranger. His profpefls 

dening as he rofe, hb firft principles of liberty 

re all loft in the unbounded ftretch of power that 

before him. 

Having been appointed to cornmand the army \n 
land, he profecuted the war in that kingdom with 

ufual fuccefs. He had to combat againft the 
yalifts, commanded by the duke cf Ornvond, and 

native Irifli, led on by O'Neal. But fuch ill 
inefled and barbarous troops could give very little 
ofition to Cromwell's more numerous forces, 
dueled by fuch a general, and emboldened by 
^fuccefs. He foon over-ran the whole country ; 

after fome time, all the towns revolted in his 
)ur, and opened their gates at his approach. But 
:hefe conquefts, as in all the reft of his af^ions, 
e appeared a brutal ferocity, that could tarnifh. 
moft heroic valour. In order to i^uimidate the- 
ves from defending their towns, he, with a bar- 
ms policy,^ put every garrifon that made any re* 
nee to the fword. 

ifter his return to England, upon taking his feat, 
received the thanks of the houfe, by the mouth 
:he fpeaker, for the ferviccs he had done the 

L 5 CQ\\\- 
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commonwealth in Ireland. Tbey then proceeded to 
deliberate upon chufing a general for conducing the 
war in Scotland, where they had efpoufed the royal 
caufe, and placed young Charles, the fon of their 
late monarch, on the throne. Fairfax refiifuig this 
command upon principle, as he had all along declin- 
ed oppofing the prefl^terians, the command necelTa- 
rily devolved upon Cromwell, who boldly fet for- 
ward for Scotland, at the bead of an army of fixteen 
thoufand men. 

The Scotch, in the mean time, who bad 

A. D. invited over their wretched king, to be a 

1650. prifoner, not a ruler, among them, pre* 

pared to meet the invafion. A battle en- 

fued, in which they, though double the number of the 

Englifli, were foon put to flight, and purfued with 

great flaughter, while Cromwell did not lofe above 

forty men in all. 

In this terrible exigence, young Charles embraced 
a refolatlon worthy a prince, who was willing to ha- 
zard all for empire. Obferving that the way wal 
open to England, he rcfolved immediately to march 
into that country, where he expeQed to be reinforced 
by all the royalifls in that part of the kingdom. 

But he foon found himfelf difappointed in the ex- 
peftation of encreafing his army. The Scotch, ter- 
rified at the profped of fo hazardous an enterprize,' 
fell from him in great numbers. The Englifh, al* 
frighted at the name of his opponent, dreaded to 
join hioi : but his mortifications were fttlF more en* 
creafed as he arrived at Worcefter; when informed, 
that Cromwell was marching with hsL&y (Irides from 
Scotland, with an army encreafed to forty thoufand 
men. The news fcarce arrived, when that afiivc 
general himfelf appeared, and falling upon the town 
on all fides, broke in upon the difordered loyalifti. 
ll)e (treats were flrewed with {laughter, the whole 
Scotch army was either killed or tak^n prifoncrs^ and 

the 
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the king himfelf, having given many proofs of per« 
fenal valour, was obliged to fly. 

Imagination can fcarce conceive adventures more- 
romantic, or diftrefles more fevere, than thofe which' 
attended the young king's efcape from the fcene of 
daughter. After various efcapes, and one and forty 
days concealment, he landed fafely at Fefchamp iiv 
Normandy; no lefs than forty men and woman- 
having at diflFerent times been privy to his ef«- 
cape. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, erowned mth fuccefs, . 
returned in triumph to London, where he was met 
-by the fpeaker of the houfe, accompanied by fhcr- 
mayor of London, and the magiftratesy in all their- 
ibrmalities. His firft care was to take advantage of; 
his late fucceflfes, by depreifing the Scotch, who hac^ 
fo. lately withftood the wotk of the Gofpel, as he 
called it. An z£i was paflTed for aboliOiing royalty 
in Scotland, and annexing that kingdom, as a con- 
quered province, to the Englifli conmioriweahh. Ice 
was impowered, however, to fend fome members to 
the Englifli parliament. Judges^ were appointed to* 
diftribute juftice; and the people of that country,, 
now freed from the tyranny of the ecclefiaftics, wer& 
not much diflatisiied With their prefent governmenr^.. 
The prudent conduct of Monk, who was left by 
Cromwell to complete their fubjedtion, ferved- 
much to reconcile the minds of the people, harraflTcd' 
with diflenfions, of which they oevei. well under# 
Rood the caufe. 

In this manner the English parliament, by the- 
means of Cromwell, fpread their uncontefted autho- 
rity overall the Brittfli dominions. Ireland was to-- 
tally fubdued by beton and Ludlow, AH the fcttle- 
ments in^ America, .th«t had declared for the royal* 
saufe^ were obliged to fubmit 5 Jerfey,Gucrn fey, 
Jcilly, and the Ifl^ of Man, were brought eafily 
jader fubjc^lion. Thus mankind. faw^^ with. afton-^. 

L fit., *\&k3CSX^\!^Vv 
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ifbment, a parliament compofed of ftxty or feveotj 
obfcure an illiterate members, governing a great 
empire with Unanimity and fuccefs. Without any 
acknowledged fubordination, except a council of 
ftate confiiTing of thirty-eight, to whom ail addrefles 
were made^ they levied armies^ maintained fleets, 
and gave laws to the neighbouring powers of £u« 
rope. The finances were managed with oecooomj 
aad exadnefs. Few private perk)ns became rich bjr 
the plunder of the public : the revenues of the 
crown^ the lands of the bifhops, and a lax of an 
hundred and twenty thoufand pounds each month, 
fupplied the wants of the government, and gave vi- 
gour to all their proceedings. 

The parliament, having thus reduced their native 
dominions to perfect obedience, next refolved to 
chadife the Dutch, who had given but very flight 
eeufes of complaint. It happened that one 6o&ot 
Doriilaus, who was of the- number of the late king's 
judges, being fent by the parliament as their envoy 
to Holland, was afTaflinated by one of the royal par- 
ty, who had taken refuge there. Some time aiwr 
aifo, Mr. St. John, appointed their ambaiTador to 
that court, was infulted by the friends of the prince 
of Orange. Thefe were thought motives fufficient 
to induce the commonwealth of lingland to declare 
war againft them. The parliament's chief depen- 
dence Jay in the a£^ivicy and courage ofBUkc, 
their admiral ; who, though he had not embarked in 
naval command till late in life, yet furpaffed all that 
went before him in courage and dexterity. On the 
other fide, the Dutch oppofed to him their famous 
admiral Van Tromp, to whom they never fince pro- 
duced an equal. Many were the engagements be- 
tween thefe celebrated admirak, and various was 
their fuccefs. Sea-fights in general, feldom prove 
decifive ; and the vanquifhed are foon feen to make 
head agaiU the vigors. Several dreadful entoun- 

ters> 
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ters, therefore, rather ferved to fhew the excellence 

of the admirals, than to determine their fuperiority. 

The Dutch, however^ who felt ma/iV great difad- 

vaatages hy the lofs of their trade, and by :he total 

("fpemion of their fiflieries, were wili*.^ to treat 

for a peace ; but the parliament ^ava (Ik^hi a very 

Unfavourable anfwer. It was the ^K>Iicy ot ui.;i bo- 

^7) to keep their navy on foot as long as they co -id ;. 

^'ghtly judging, that while the force or the nation 

V^^s exerted by fea, it would dimlnifh trie power of 

general Cromwell by land, which was now becon^ 

^cry formidable to them. 

This great afpirer, however, quickly perceived 
their defigns; and from the firft faw that they dread* 
^d his growing power, and wifhed its diminuti- 
on* All his meafures were conducted with a bold 
ntrepidity that marked his characSter ; and he now 
3vv, that it was not neceifary to wear the maik of 
iibordination any longer. Secure, therefore, in the 
ttachment of the army, herefoived to make another 
'aring cfFoit; and pciTuaded the ofHcers to prefcnt a 
petition for payment of arrears and redrefs of griev- 
Hces, which he knew would be rejected by the corn- 
ions with difdain* The petition was foon drawn. 
:p and prefenied, in which the officers, after de- 
manding their arrears, defired the parliament to con- 
der how many years they had fat ; and 
/hat profeffions they had formerly made A. D. 
f their intentions to ncwmodel the houfe, 1653. 
nd edablifli freedom on the droadeii 
afis. 

. The houfe was highly ofFendcd at the prefump- 
ion of the army, although they had (ecn but too 
ately, that their own power was wholly founded on 
hat very prefumption. They appointed a commit- 
ee to prepare an adV, ordaining that all perfons who 
)refenced fuch petitions, for the future, ibould be 
ieemed guilty of bightreafon. To this the officers 
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made a very warm remonfirance^. and the parliament 
as angry a reply ; while the breach between them 
crery moment grew wider. This was what Crom* 
well had long wi(hed^ and had long forefeen. . He 
was fitting in council with his officers, when in- 
formed of the fubjed on which the houfe was deli- 
berating ; upon which he rofe up in the moft Teeming 
furry, and turning to major Vernon, cried out, 
^< That he was compelled to do a thing that made 
" the very hair of his head ftand on end.** Then 
haftening to the houfe with three hundred foldiers, 
and with the marks of violent indignation on his 
countenance he entered. Stamping with his foot,, 
which was the (ignal for the foldiers to enter, the 
place was immediately filled with armed men. Then 
addreffing himfelf to the members : ^< For fhame, 
•• faid he, get you gone. Give place to honeiler 
^ men ; ta thofe who will more faithfully difcharge 
** jhcir trufl. You are no longer a parliament; I 
" tell you, ybu are no longer a parliament; the Lord' 
•* has done with you/* Sir Harry Vane exclaiming 
againft thiscondudl: *< Sir Harry, cryed Cromwell 
** with a loud voice, O Sir Harry Vane, the Lord" 
•* deliver me from Sir Harry Vane.** Taking hold* 
of Martin by the cloak, thou act a whore-mafter ; to 
another, thou art an adulterer; to a third, thou art 
a drunkard ; and to a fourth, thou art a glutton. 
^' It is you, continued he to the members, that have 
<^ forced me upon this. I have fought the Lord 
^ night and day, that he would rather flay me than 
^* put me upon this work." Then pointing to the 
mace, '' Takeaway, cried he, that bauble.*'" After 
which turning out all the members, and clearing 
the ball, he ordered the doora to be locked, and 
and putting the key in his pocket, returned to White- 
hall. 

The perfons he pitched upon for his next parlia- 
ment^ wtre^ the- lo weft,, meanclit^.sind the. moft igno- 

ram 
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rant amon^ the citizens, and the very dregs of the 
fanatics. He was well apprized that during the ad • 
roriniftration of fuch a groupe of charadters he alone 
muft govern, or that they muft Toon throw up the 
r«iAs of government, which they were unqualified 
to guide* Accordingly, their pradice juftiiied. bis 
facacity. One of them particularly, who was called 
Praife God Barebone, a canting leather- feller, gave 
his name to this odd aflembly, and it was called 
Barebone's parliament. 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim againft fo 
fooli(b a legiflature ; and they themfelves feemed not 
infenfible of the ridicule which every day was thrown, 
out againft them. Accordingly, by concert, they 
met earlier than the reft of their fraternity \ and ob- 
ferving to each other that this parliament had fat 
long enough, they haftened to Cromwell, with Roufe 
their fpeaker at their head, and into his hands they 
refigned the authority with which he had invefted 
them. 

Cromwell accepted their refignation with pleafure; 
but being told that fome of the number were refrac- 
tory, he fent colonel White to clear the houfe of 
fuch as ventured to remain there. They had placed 
one Moyer in the chair by the time that the colonel^ 
had arrived ; and he being afked by the colonel^ 
** What they did there?" Moyer replied very 
gravely, that they were fceking the Lord. •* Then 
*« you may go elfewhere^ cried White j for to my 
^^ certain knowledge the Lord has not been here 
** thefe many years.** 

This (badow of a parliament being diflfolved, the 
officers, by their own autherity, declared Cromwell 
protedor of the commonwealth of England. He 
was to be addrefled bv the title of highnefs ; and his 
power was prodaimea in London, and other parts of 
the kingdom. Thus an obfcure and vulgar man, at 
the age of fifty-thr^e^ rofe to unbounded power, firft 
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by following fmall events in his favour, and at length 
by diredting great ones. 

Cromwell chofe his council among his officers, 
who had been the companions of his dangers and 
his viAories, to each of whom he aifigned a pen* 
fion of one thoufand pounds a year. He took care 
to have his troops, upon whofe fidelity he depended 
for fupport, paid a month in advance ; the maga- 
zines were alfo well provided, and the public trea- 
fure managed with frugality and care ; while his ac- 
tivity, vigilance, and refolution were fuch, that he 
difcovered every confpiracy againft his perfon, and 
every plot for an infurredion before they took 
efteift. 

His management of foreign affairs, though bis 
fchemes were by no means political, yet well cor- 
refponded wiih his character, and, for a while, were 
attended with fuccefs. The Dutch having been 
humbled by repeated defeats, and totally abridged la 
their commercial concerns, were obliged at laft to 
f ue for peace, which he gave them upon terms ra- 
ther too favourable. He infifted upon their paying 
deference to the Britifli flag. He compelled them to 
abandon the interefts of the king, and to pay eighty- 
five thoufand pounds as an indemnification for 
former expences, and to reftore the Englifh Eaft India 
company a part of thofe dominions of which they 
had been difpoffefled by the Dutch during the former 
reign, in that diftant part of the world. 

tie was not lefs fuccefsful in his negotiations with 
the Court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, by whoni 
the affairs of tba; kingdom were condudted, deemed 
it neceflary to pay deference to the proiedlor ; and , 
defirous rather to prevail by dextciity than viclence, 
fubmitlcd to CromweH's imp£ii*vus charac^itr, and 
.^thus procured ends equally beneficial to both. 

The court of Spain was not lefs afliduous in its. 
'"endeavours to gain bis friendihip, but was not fo. 

fuccefbfu!*. 
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fucccfsful. This vaft monarchy, which but a few 
years before had threatened the liberties of Europe, 
was now reduced fo low as to be fcarce able to de- 
fend itfelf. Cromwell, however, who knew nothing 
of foreign politics, ftill continued to regard its pow- 
er with an eye of jealoufy, and came into an affbci- 
aftion with France to dcprefs it ftill more. He lent 
that court a body of fix thoufand men to attack the 
Spanifli dominions in the Netherlands; and upon 
:>btaining a fignal vi£l:ory by his afBftance at Dunes, 
the French put Dunkirk, which they had juft taken 
Trom the Spaniards, into his hands, as a reward for 
his attachment. 

But it was by fea that he humbled the power of 
Spain with ftill more effedlual fucccfs. Blake, who 
had long made himfelf formidable to the Dutch, and 
whofe fame was fpread over Europe, now became 
R'iH more dreadful to the Spanifli monarchy. He 
failed with a fleet into the Mediterranean, whither^ 
unce the time of thecrufades, no Englifh fleet had 
ever Ventured to advance. He there conquered all 
that ventured to oppofe him. Cafting anchor before 
Leghorn, he demanded and obtained fatisfa(Stion for 
Tome injuries which the Englifh commerce had fuf- 
fered from the duke of Tufcany, He next failed to 
Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make 
peace, and to reftrain his pyratical fubje6ls A. D. 
Fljom farther injuring the Englifh. He 1655. 
then went to Tunis, and having made the 
[ame demands, he was defired by the Dey of that 
place to look at the two caftles, Porto Farino, and 
Goletta, and do his utcnoft. Blake ihewed him that 
be was not flow in accepting the challenge ; he en- 
tered the harbour, burned the fliipping there, and 
then failed out triumphantly to purfue his voyage. 
At Cadiz he took two galleons valued at near two 
million pieces of eight. At the Canaries, he burn- 
ed a Spanifli fleet of fixteen flijps, and returning 
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home to England to cnjoj the fame of his noble ac- 
tionS) as he came within fight of his native country 
he expired. This gallant man, though he fought for 
an ufurper, yet was averfe to his caufe ; he wis a 
zealous republican in principle, and his aim was to 
ferve his country, not to eflablifh a tyrant. ** It is 
^ Aill our duty, he would fay to the feamen, ta 
** fight for our country into whatever hands the go* 
*• vcrnment may fall." 

At the fame time that Blake's expeditions were 
going forward, there was another carried on under 
the command of admiral Pen and V&nables, with a- 
bout four thoufand land forces, to attack the Ifland 
of Hifpaniola. Failing however, in this, and being 
driven ofF the place by the Spaniards, they fleered 
to Jamaica^ which was furrendered to them without 
a blow. So little was thought of the importance of 
this conqucft, that, upon the return of the expedition^ 
Pen and Venablcs were fent to the Tower, for their 
failure in the principal objed of their expedition. 

But it mufl not be fuppofed that Crom weird fituatioii 
was at this time enviable i Perhaps no ftation, however 
mean, or loaded with contempt, could be more truly 
diftrefsful than his, at a time the nation was loading 
him with congratulations and addrefTes. He had by 
this rendered himfelf hateful to every par* 
A. D. ty ; and he owed his fafety to their mutual 

]658. hatred and diffidence of each o'ther. Hit 
arts of dlffimulation had been long ex* 
baufled;^ none now could be deceived by themi 
thofe of his own party and princi^es difdaining 
the ufe to which he had converted his seal and pro* 
fcffions. The truth feems to be, if we may ufe t 
{>bfafe taken from common life, he had began with 
being a dupe^ to his own enthufii^fneis, and CDdtd with 
being a (harper. 

The whole nation filently deteiled his adminifba* 
tloHj but bc-j^ad nqirfliU been teduced' to the ex* 

turioe 
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treme of wrethednefs) if be could have found dooiedic 
confolation. Fleetwood, his Ton- in-law, aduated with 
the wildeft zeal, detefted that character which could 
ufe religious profeiHons for the purpofes of temporal 
advancement. His eldefl daughter, married to Fleet- 
wood, had adopted republican principles fo vehe« 
mentiy, that {be could not behold even her own fa- 
ther entrufted with uncontrolabie power. His other 
daughters were no lefs fanguine in favour of the 
foyal vcaufe ; but above all, Mrs. Claypole, his fa- 
vourite daughter, who, upon her death-bed, op* 
braided him with all thofe crimes that led him to 
Irample on the throne. 

Every hour added fome new difquietude. Lord 
Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many of the heads 
of the prefbyterians, had fecretly entered into an 
engagement to deftroy him. His adminiftration, fa 
expenfive both at home and abroad, had exhaufted 
his revenue, and he was left confiderably in debt» 
One confpiracy was no fooner deteAed, but another 
fok from its ruins ; and to encreafe his calamity, he 
was now taught, upon reafoning principles, that his 
death was not only defirable, but his aflFaffination 
would be meritorious. A book was publiflied by 
colonel Titu«, a man who had formerly been attach** 
cd to his caufe, entitled. Killing no Murder. Of all 
the pamphlets that came forth at that time, o» per- 
haps of thofe that. have Hnce appeared, this was the 
moft eloquent and mafterly. *^ fhall we, faid this po- 
pular dcclaimer, who would not fufFer the lion to xtX" 
vade us Um^Iy ftand to be devoured by the wolf.^' 
Cromwell read this fpirited treatife, and was never 
feen to fmile more. 

All peace was now for ever banifhed from his 
mind. He now founds that the grandeur to which 
he had facrificed his former peace, was only an inlet 
to frefh inquietudes. The (ears of affaffination 
haunted him in all his walks, ^nd was perpetually 
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prefent to his imagination. He worearxnour undet 
his cloaths, and always kept piflols in his pockets. 
His afpefi: was clouded by a TettJed gloom; and he 
regarded every fi ranger with a glance of timid fufpi- 
cion. He always tra willed with hurry, and was ever 
attended by a numerous guard. He never returned 
from any place by the road he went; and feldom 
flept above three nights together in the fame cham- 
ber. Society terrified him, as there he might meet 
an enemy; folitude was terrible, as he was there 
unguarded by every friend. 

' A tertian ague kindly came at laft to deliver him 
from this life of horror and anixiety. For the fpace 
of a week no dangerous fymptoms appeared; and in 
the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. 
At length the fever cncreafed, and he became deli- 
rious. He was jufl^y able to anfwer yes, to the de- 
mand, whether his fon Richard fhould be appointed 
to fucceed him. He died on the third day of Sep* 
tember, that very day which he had aU 

A* D. ways confidered as the mod fortunate of 

1653. his life; he was then fifcy-nine years old) 
and had ufurped the government nine 
years. 

Whatever might hive been the difFerence of in- 
tereft after the death ofthe ufurper, the influence of 
his name was flilt fufficient to get Richard his foa 
proclaimed prote£tor in his room. But the armyj 
difcontented with fuch a leader, eftablifhed a meeting 
at general Fleetwood's, which, as he dwelt in Wal- 
lingford-houfe, was called the Cabal of Walling- 
ford. The refult of their deliberations was a remon* 
ftrance that the command of the army (hould be en- 
truftcd to -fome perfon in whom they might all con- 
fide; and it was plainly given to underhand that the 
young protestor was not that perfon. 

Richard wanted refolution todcfend the titlethathad 
been conferred upon him ; he foon figned bis owa 

abdicatioa 
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abdication in form,, and retired to live feveral years 
after his reiignation, at firft on the continent, and 
afterwards upon his paternal fortune at home. He 
was thought by the ignorant to be unworty of the- 
happinefs of his exaltation ; but he knew by his tran- 
quility in private, that be had made the moil fortu- 
nate efcape. 

The officers being once more left to themfelves, 
determined to replace the remnant of the old palia- 
ment which had beheaded the king, and which 
Cromwell had fo difgracefuliy turned out of the 
houfe. 

The Rump parliament, for that was the name ft 
went by, being now reinftated, was yet very vigo- 
^rous, in its attempts to leflen the power by which it 
was replaced. The officers of the army therefore 
came to a refolution, iifual enough in thefe times, to 
diflblve that aflembly, by which they were fo vehe- 
mently oppofed. Accordingly Lambert, one of the 
generals, drew up a chofen body of troops, and 
placing them in the flrcets which led to Weftminfter- 
hall, when the fpeaker, Lenthall, proceeded in his 
carriage to the houfe, he ordered ihe horfe's to be 
turned, and very civily conducted him home. The 
other members were like wife intercepted, and the 
army returned to thtir quarters to obferve a folema 
faft, which generally either preceded, or attended 
their outrages. 

During thefe tranfaftions, general Monk was at 
the head of eight thoufand veterans in Scotland, and 
beheld the diiira£lion of his native country, with 
but flender hopes of relieving it. 

Whatever might have been his defigns, it was im- 
poffible to cover them with greater fecrecy than he 
did. As foon as he put his army in motion, to 
enquire into the caufes of the dHlurb.i 7esin iheca- 
captral, his countenance was eagerly '-..Jit by all the 
contending parties. He ftili howevci continued to 
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nurch bis army towards the captial ; all the world 
equally in doubt as to his motives, and aftonilhed at 
bis referve. But Monk continued his inflexible- taci* 
turnity, and at laft came to St. Alban's^ within a few 
miles of London. 

He there fent the Rump parliament, who had re- 
fumed their feat, a meflage, defiring them to re- 
move fuch forces as remained in London to country 
quarters. In the mean time the Houfe of commons 
having paiTed votes for the compofure of the king- 
dom, difiblved themfelves, and gave orders for the 
immediate aflembling a new parliament. 

As yet the new parliament was not af- 
A.D. fembled, and no perfon had hitherto dived 
i66o. into the defigns of the geneal. He ilill 
perfevered in his referve ; and although the 
Calling a new pailiament was but, in other words, to 
xeftore the king, yet his expreiSons never once be- 
trayed the fecret of his bofom. Nothing but a fecu- 

' rity of confidence at lafl extorted the confeffion from 
him. He had been intimate with one Morrice, a 
gentleman of Devonfhire, of a fedentary ftudious 
difpofition, and with him alone did he deliberate up- 
on the great and dangerous enterprize of the refto- 
ration. Sir John Granville, who had a commiffion 
from the king, applied for accefs to the general; 
he was defired to communicate his bufinefs to Mor- 
rice. Granville refufed, though twice urged to deliver 
his mefiage to any but the general himfelf i fo that 
Monk now finding he could depend upon this mi- 
nifter's fecrecy, he opened to him his whole inten- 
tions ; but with his ufual caution fiill fcrupled to com- 
mit any thing to paper. In confequence of thefe the 
king left the Spanifh territories, where he very nar- 
rowly efcaped being detained at Breda by the governor, 
under pretence of treating him with proper refped 
and formality. From thence he retired into Holland, 
irA^re he refolved to wait for further advice. 

Ac 
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At length the long expeAed day for the fitting of 
■ free parliament arrived. The affedions of all were 
turned towards the king ; yet fuch were their fears, 
and fuch dangers attended a froedom a fpeech, that 
no one dared for fome davs to make any mention of 
his name. All this time Monk, with his ufual re- 
ferve, tried their tempers, and examined the ardour 
of their wi(hQ3 ; at length he gave direflions to An- 
neily, prefident of the council, to inform them that 
one Sir John Granville, a fervant of the king, had 
Wen fcnt over by his majefty, and was now at the 
door with a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and tranfport with 
which this meflage was received. The members for 
t moment forgot the dignity of their fituations, and 
indulged in a loud exclamation of applaufe. Gran- 
ville was called in, and the letter eagerly read. A 
moment's paufe was fcarce allowed ; all at once the 
houfe burft out into an univerfal aflent at the king's 
propofals ; and to diiFufe the joy more widely, it was 
voted that the letter and indemnity ihould immedi- 
ately be publifhed, 

Charles 11. entered London on the twenty-ninth 
of May, which was his birth-day. An innumerable 
concourfe of people lined the way wherever he paf- 
fcd, and rent the air with their acclamations. They 
had been fo long diftrafled by unrelenting fa£tions, 
opprefled and alarmed by a fucceffion of tyrannies, 
that they could no longer fupprefs thefe emotions of 
delight to behold their conftitution reftored ; or rather, 
hke a phcenix appearing more beautiful and vigorous 
from the ruins of its former conflagration. 

Fanaticifm, with its long train of gloomy terrors, 
fled at the approach of freedom ; the arts of fo- 
ciety and peace began to return ; and it had been 
happy for the people if the arts of luxury had not 
entered in their train. 

S CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
CHARLES 11. 

WHEN Charles came to the throne he was thirty 
years of age, poffefied of an agreeable perfon, 
an elegant addrefs, and an engaging manner. His 
urhoie demeanour and behaviour wa3 well calculated 
to fupport and encreafe popularity. Accuftomed dqk- 
ring his exile, to live chearfully among his courtiers, 
he carried the fame endearing familiarities to the 
throne -, and from the levity of his temper, no inju< 
ries were dreaded from his former refentments. But 
it was (con found that all thefe advantages were 
- merely fuperficial. His indolence and love of plea- 
fure made him averfe to all kinds of bufinefs; his fa- 
niliaricies were piodituied to the word as well as the 
belt of his fubjecis ; and he took no care to reward 
his fcrnicT friends, as he had taken few fleps to be 
a\eno;td of his former enemies. 

1 hough an acl of indemnity waspafTed, thofewho 
had an immediate hand in the king's death were ex- 
cepted. Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradihaw, though 
dead, were confidered as proper objc£b of refent- 
nienc; their bodies were dug from their gravest 
dragged to the place of execution, and afcer hang- 
ing feme time, buried under the gallows. Of the 
retiy who- fat in judgment on the late monarch's tri- 
al, feme were dead, and fome were thought worthy 
of pardon. Ten only, out of fourfcour, were de- 
voted to immeJiate deitruction. Thefe were entbu- 
.fiads, who had all along acted from principle, and 
who, in the general fpirit of rage excited againft 
them, fbewed a fortitude that might do honour to a 
better caufe. 

3 • Tbii 
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This was the time for the king to have made him- 
elf independent of all parliaments ; and it is faid 
^hat Southampton, one of his miniAers, had thought 
Df procuring his matter from the commons the grant 
of a revenue of t\¥0 millions a year, which would 
efFe£tually render him abfolute; but in this hii views 
were ob(lru<Sied by the great Clarendon, who, tho* 
attached to the king, was flill more the friend of li- 
berty and the laws. Charles, however, was no way 
interefied in thefe oppofite views of his miniflcrs ; 
he only deflred money, in order to profecute his 
pleafares ; and provided he had that, he little regard- 
ed the manner in which it was obtained. 

His continual exigencies drove him conftantly to 
meafures no way fuited to his inclination. Among 
others, was his marriage, celebrated at this time with 
Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, who, though a 
virtuous princefs, poiTefTed as it fhould feem but few 
perfonal attractions. It was the portion of this prin- 
ce(s that the needy monarch was enamoured of, 
which amounted to three hundred thoufand pound?, 
together with the fortrefs of Tangier in Africa, and 
of Bombay in the Eaft Indies. The chancellor Cla- 
xendoo, the dukes of Ormond and Southampton, 
urged many reafons againft this march, particularly 
the likelihood of her never having any children ; the 
k^£ difregarded their advice, and the inaufpicious 
mvriage was celebrated accordingly. 

1% was probably with a view of recruiting the fup- 
ply ti^t his pleafures, that he was induced to declare 
war Igainft the Dutch, as the money appointed for 
that purpofe would go thro' his hands. In this naval 
war, which continued to rage for fome years, with 
great fiercenefs, much blood was fpiit, and great trea- 
fures exhaufled, until at lad a treaty was concluded at 
Breda, by which the colony of New York was ceded 
by the Dutch to the Englifh, and has continued a mod 
Valuable acquilition to the prefent time« 
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This treaty was conftdered as inglorious to (be 
Englifh, as they failed in gaining any redrefs upon 
the complaints which gave rife to it. Lord CJareo- 
don, particularly, gained a ihare of blame, bttir for 
having firft advifed an unnecefTary war, and then for 
concluding a difgraceful peace. He had been long 
declining in the king's favour, and he was no ku 
difpleafing to the majority of the people. 

This ieemed the fignaf for the earl's enemies to 
ilep in, and efFe£t his entire overthrow* A charge 
was opened againft him in the houfe of commoni fy 
Mr. Seymour, confiftingoffeventeen articles. Thcfc, 
which were only a catalogue of the popular rumours 
before-mentioned, appeared at firft fight falfe or fri- 
volous. However, Clarendon finding the popular 
torrent, united to the violence of power, running 
with impetuofity againfl him, thought proper to with- 
draw to France. 

Having thus got rid of his virtuous miniftcr, the 
king foon after refigntd himfelf to the diredlion of « 
let of men who afterwards went by the appellation of 
the Cabal, from the initials of the names of which 
it was compofcd. 

l^he firft of them. Sir Thomas Clifford, was a 
man of a daring and impetuous fpirit, rendered 
more dangerous by eloquence and intrigue. Lord 
Afliley, foon after known by the name of lord Shaf- 
tefbury, was turbulent, ambitious, fubtle, and en- 
terprihng. The duke of Buckingham was gay, ca- 
pricious, of fome wit, and great vivacity. Arling- 
ton was a man but of very moderate capacity, hiS 
intentions were good, but be wanted courage to pcr- 
feverc in them. Laftly, the duke of Lauderdale, 
who was not defedtive in namral, and ftill lefs in ac- 
quired talents; but neither was bis addrefs graceful, 
nor his undcfftanding juft; he was ambitious, ob- 
J. j^ ftinate, infolcnt, and fullen. Thefe were 

I * the men to whom Charles gave up the 

'^^* coAdua oi Ul^ affairs i and who plungc<l 

(he 
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e remaioing part of his reign in difficulties, which 
cxhiced the mod dangerous fymptoms. 
From this Inaufpicious combination the people had 
itertained violent jealoufies againft the court. 7'he 
arstnd dtfcontenis of the nation were vented with* 
jt reftraint ; the apprehenfions of a popifb fuccef- 
r, an abandoned court, and a parliament which^ 
lough fometimes afTertors of liberty, yet which had 
ow continued for feventeen years without change^ 
aturally rendered the minds of mankind timid and 
tfpicious, and they only wanted objedti on which to 
reak their ill humour. 

When the fpirit of the £ngli(h is once roufed, 
ley either find objects of fufpicion or make them* 
)n the 1 2th of Auguft, one Kirby, a chemift, 
ccoftcd the king as he was walking in the Park. 
^ Sir, faid he, keep within the company, your ene- 
' mies have a defign upon your life, and you may 
' be fliot in this very walk." Being queftioned in 
onfcquence of this ftrange intimation, he offered to 
roduce one doftor Tongue, a weak creJulous cler- 
;yman, who had told him, that two pcrfons, named 
jrove and Pickering, were engaged to murder the 
ing ; and that Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 
•hylician, had undertaken the fame talk by poifon. 
Tongue was introduced to the king with a bundle of 
apers relating to this pretended confpiracy, and was 
sferred to the lord treafurer Danby. He there de- 
lared that the papers were thurft under his door^ 
ad he afterwards declared, that he knew the author 
f them, who defired that his narfie might be con- 
ealcd, as he dreaded the refentment of the Jc- 
jits. 

This information appeared fo vague and unfaiis- 
rdory, that the kins concluded the whole was a 
dion. However, Tongue was not to be repreilcd 
1 the ardour of his loyaky ; he went again to the 
3Td treafurer, and told him, that a pacqu;t of let- 
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ters, written by Jefuits concerned in the plot, was 
that night to be put into the poft-houfe for Windfor, 
direAcd to one Bedingfield, a Jefuit, who was con- 
fefTor to the duke of York, and who refided there« 
Thefe letters had a£luaily been received a few hours 
before by the duke ; but he had (hewn them to the 
king as a forgery, of which he neither knew the drift 
nor the meaning. 

Tiius Gates, who was the fountain of all this 
dreadful intelligence, was produced foon after, who, 
with feeming reluSance, came to give his evidence. 
This Titus Oatcs was an abandoned mifcreant, ob- 
fcure, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent. He had been 
once indidcd for perjury, was afterwards chaplain 
on board a man of war, and difmifled for unnatural 
practices. He then profefTed himfelf a Roman ca- 
tholic, and crofled the fea to St. Omer's, where he 
was for fome time maintained in the EnglijQi femina- 
ry of that city. At a time that he was fuppofed -to 
have been entrufted with a fecret involving the fate 
of kings, he was allowed to remain in fuch neceiii* 
ty, that Kirby was obliged to fupply him with daily 
bread. *? 

He had two tnethods to proceed, either to ingra- 
tiate himfelf by this information with the miniftry, 
or to alarm the people, and thus turn their fears to 
his advantage. He chofe the latter method. He 
went, therefore, Vith his two companions to Sir Ed- 
monfbury Godfrey, a noted and aftive juftice of 
peace, and before him depofed to a narrative dreflcd 
up in terrors fit to make an impreffion on the vulgar. 
^ he pope, he faid, confidered himfelf as entitled to 
the poffeiHon of England and Ireland, on account of 
the hcrefy of the prince and people, and had accord- 
ingly aflumed the fovereignty of thefe kingdoms. 
The king, whom the Jefuits called the Black Baftaid, 
was folemnly tried by them, and condemned as an 
Jberetic. Grove aud Pickering, to make fure work, 

were 
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fere employed to ihoot the king, and that too with 
Iver bullets. The duke of York was to be offered 
tie crown in confequence of the fuccefs of thefe 
fobable fchemes, on condition of extirpating the 
iroteftant religion. Upon his refufal, *< To pot 
* James muft go,'* as the Jefuits were faid to ex- 
)rd[9 it. 

In confequence of this dreadful information, fuf- 
iciently marked with abfurdity, vulgarity, and con- 
fadi£lion, Titus Oates became the favourite of the 
>eople, rtotwithftanding during his examination be- 
ore the council, he fo betrayed the grofTnefs of his 
inpoftures, that he contradicted himfelf in every fiep 
hf his narration* 

A great number of the Jefuits mentioned by Oates 
H^ere immediately taken into cuftody. Coleman, fe- 
cretary to the duke of York, who was faid to have 
fo firenuous a part in the confpiracy, at firft 
:i but next day furrendered himfelf to the fe- 
of ftate, and feme of his papers, by Oates^s 
ms, were fecured. 
this fiu£iuation of paffions, an accident fervcd 
10 oonfirm the prejudices of the people, and to put 
it beyond a doubt that Oaces's narrative ^wa^ nothing 
but the truth. Sir Edmondfbury Godfrey, who had 
been fo adive in unravelling the whole mydery of the 
popifh machinations, after having been mifllng fome 
days, was found dead in a ditch by Primrofe-hill in 
the way to Hampftead. The caufe of his death re- 
mains, and muft fiill continue, a fecret ; but the peo- 
ple, already enraged againft the papifts, did not hefi- 
tate a moment to afcribe it to them. The body of 
Godfrey was (Carried through the ftrcets in proccflion, 
preceded by feventy clergymen ; and every one who 
faw it made no doubt that his death could be only 
caufed by the papifts. Even the better fort of people 
were int'e&cd with this vulgar prejudice ; and fuch 
was the general conviction of popim guilt, that no 

M 3 \<^\^^7^ 
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perfon, v^ith any regard to perfonal fafety, couMcx- 
prefs the lead doubt concerning the information d 
Oittes, or the murder of Godfrey* 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, the 
parliament affected to believe it Itae. Ad addrcfs wai 
voted for a folemn faft. It was requeued that all i>a- 
pers tending to throw light upon fo horrible a con- 
fpiracy might be laid before the houfe, that all papiitt 
ihould remove from London, that accefs (hould be 
denied at court to all unknown and fufpicious perfons, 
and chat the train-bands in London and WeAminft^ 
fhould be in readinefs to march. Gates was recoup 
mended by parliament to the king. He was lodged 
in Whitehall, and encouraged by a penfion of cveJv« 
hundred pounds a year to proceed in forging nev in< 
. ibrmations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail i^ 
bring in others alfo, who hoped to profit by the ddu- 
fion of the times. William Bedloe, aman>ifpdttCf 
more infamous than Oates^ appeared next u^pPbe 
ftage. He was, like the former, of very lowslnrth, 
had been noted for feveral cheats and thefts. This 
man, at his own dcfire, was arreftcd at Briftol, and 
conveyed to London, where he declared before tfas 
council that he had feen the body of SirEdmondibury 
Godfrey at Somerfet-houfe, where (he queen lived* 
He faid that a fervant of lord Bellafis offered to give 
him four . thoufand pounds if be would carry it off, 
' and finding all his information greedily received, he 
confirmed and heightened Oates's plot with aggia* 
vated horror;. 

Thus encouraged by the general voice in their fa- 
vour, the witneiles, who all along had enlarged their 
narratives, in proportion as they were eagerly receiv- 
ed, went a (tep farther, and ventured to accufe thf 
queen. The commons, in an addrcfs to the king, 
gave countenance to this fcandalous accufation ; the 
k)rds reje£led it with becoming difdain* 

Edward 
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^wrard G>lemtn, fecretary to the duke of York, 
WtLB the firft who was brought to trial, as being mo(t 
obnoxious to thofe who pretended to fear the intro- 
du£tton of popery. Bedloe fwore that he had re- 
ceived a commiflion, (igned by the fuperior of (he 
Jefuit% appointing him papal fecretary of flate, ar.d 
that he had confented to the king's ailaflination. Af« 
ter this unfortunate man's fcntence, thus procured 
by thefe vipers, many members of both houfes offer- 
ed to interpofe in his behalf, if he would make an 
ample confeifion ; but as he was, in reality, poflTef' 
fed of no treafonable fecrets, he would not procure 
life by falfehood and impofture. He fufFered with 
calmnefs and conflancy, and to the la(l perfided in 
the ftrongeft protcftations of his innocence. 

The trial of Coleman was fuccecded by thofe of 
Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. They protcfted their 
innocence, but were found guilty. Thefe unhappy 
men went to execution, protefting their innocence, 
1 circumftance which made no impreilion on -the 
fpcdldtors ; their being Jefuits banifhed even pity from 
their fuffe rings. 

Hill, Green, aT>d Berry, were tried upon the evi- 
dence of one Miles Prance^ lor the murder of God* 
frey, but though Bedloe's narrative, and Prance's in- 
formation, were totally irreconcileable, and though 
their teftimony was invalidated by contrary evidence^ 
&11 was in vain, the prifoners were condemned and 
executed. They all denied their guilt at execution,! 
and as Barry died a proteftant, this circumftance waa "^ 
regarded as very confiderable. 

Whitcbread, provincial of the Jefurts, Fenwick, 
Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of ihem of ther 
ftme order, were brought to their trial ; and Lang- 
horne foon after. Befides Gates and Bedloe, Dug- 
d^le, a new witnefs, appeared againfl: the prifoners; 
This man fpread the alarm ftill farther, and even 
aSerted^ .that two hundred thoufiind papifts \n 

M 4 £.c\^a.s:ijd 
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Kngland were ready to take arms. The prifimers 
proved, by fixteen witnefles from St. Omers, that 
Gates was in that feminary at the time he fwore 
he was in London. But as they were papifts, their 
ted imony could gain no manner of credit. All pleas 
availed them nothing; both the J^fuits and Lang- 
horne were condemned and executed, with their Lft 
breach denying the crimes for which they died. 

The informers had lefs fuccefs on the trial of Sir 
George VVakeman, the queen's phyfician, who, ihu 
they iwore with their ufual animofity, was acquitted. 
His condemnation would have involved the queen in 
his guilt ; and it is probable the judge and jury were 
afraid of venturing (o far. 

The earl of Stafford, near two years after, was 
the lad man that fell a facrifice to thefe bloody 
wretches; the witnefles produced againft him were 
Oates, Dugdale, and Tuberville, Oates fwore that 
he faw Fenwick, the Jefuit, deliver Stafford a cotn- 
miiHon fiom the general of the Jefuits, conftituting 
him pay-maf)er of the papal army. The clamour 
and outrage of the populace againft the prifoner was 
very great ; be was found guilty, and condemned to 
be hanged and quartered ; but the king changed the 
fenence into that of beheading. He was executed 
on Tower- hill, where even his perfecutors could not 
forbear (hedding tears at that ferene fortitude which 
jfiione tn every feature, motion, and accent of this 
Iged nobleman. 

. This parliament having continued to fit for feven- 
teen years without interruption, wherefore a new 
one W48 called in which was paifed the celebrated 
itatute, called the Habeas Corpus ad, which con- 
iirms the fubje£b in an abfolute fecurity from op- 
prefBve power. By this siSt it was prohibited to 
fend any one to prifons beyond the fea : no judge, 
under fevere penalties, was to refufe to any priiboer 
liie writ of habeas corpus ; by which the goaler was 

to 
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to produce in court the body of rhe prifbncr, whence 
thcwiit had its name, and to certify the caufc of hi) 
detainer and imprifonment, If the goal lie with- 
in twenty miles of the judge, the writ muft be 
sbeycd in three days, and To proportion ably for grea- 
ter dillances. Every prifoner mult be indicted the 
Srft term of his commitment, and brought to tiiat 
the fubfequent term. And no man after being en- 
larged by court, can be recommitted for the fame 
idcnce. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, foon follow- 
:d the former. One Dangerfield, more infamous, 
f poffibic, than Oaces and Bedli,e, a wretch who h^d 
xen fet in the pillory, fcourged, branded, and tran- 
porlcd for felony and coining, hatched a plot, in 
;onjundion with a midwife, whofe name was Cel- 
ier, a Roman catholic, of abandoned character. 
Dangerfield began by declaring, that there was a de- 
ign on foot to fet up a new fotm of government, 
ind remove the king and the royal family. He com,' 
nunicated this intelligence to the king and thtittke- 
if York, who fuppljEd him with money, and ioatl' 
:enanccd his difto^try. He hid fome fedilioui pi- 
Krs in the lodgings of one colonel Mjnfd ; and th'etf 
>rought the cuftom-houfe officers to his appartment, . 
o feaicli for fmuggled merchandize. The papers 
were found, and the council having examined the 
iffair, concluded they were forged by DingerSeld.J 
They ordered all the places he frequented to bq 
earched ; and in the houfe of Cellicr, the whi>l^ 
chcmeof the confpiracy was difcovctcd upon paperJ 
:oncea!eJ in a meal-tub, from whence the plot h>d 
Is name. DangertieldbeingcommiiteJ toNewgatef, 
nade an ample confcflion of the forgery, which^ 
hough probably entirely of his own contrivance; he? 
'fcribed to the earl of Cafllemain, the countEfs of ' 
'owis, and the five lords in the Tower, He faid- 
hat- ibe defign was lo fuborn witneiTes to prove ti^ 
M j chaigfs 
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charge of fodomy ind perjury upon Oates, to a&i- 
finatc the eul of ^afielburj', to accufe the dukes of 
Monmouth and Buckingham, the eails of Efiex^ 
Hallifax and others, of having been concerned in 
the conrpiracy againft the Iting and hig brother. 
Upon this information, the eail of Calllemain and 
the cDuniefs of Powis were fent to the Tower, and 
tbe king himfelf waa fufpc<Eled of encouraging tbi* 
impoftuie. 

The chief point which the prefcnt houfc of coffl« 

mons laboured to obtain, was the Exchifian Bill, 

which, though the former houfe had voted, wasne- 

ver pafTed into a law. Shafiefbury, and many con* 

liderablc men of the. party, had rendered themfelvrt 

io obnoxious to the duke of York, that they coulJ 

lind faiety in no meafure but his ruin. Manmouih'i 

t'riendi hoped that the exclufion of James would 

■nahe room for their own patron. The duke of 

York's pruielTcd bigotry lo ttie catholic fuperftitlon 

-influenced numbers ; and his tyrannies, which ffcte 

prtdjhd without contioul, while he continued in 

SiwAid, rendered his name odious to thoufandii 

Iti ■ 4V''^> therefore, after the commencement of 

the- feffiona, a motion was made for bringing in a 

bill, for excluding him' from the fucce6ion to the 

throne; and a committee was appointed for ihit 

i purpufc. The debates were carried on with great 

» ,««ilcncc on both fides. The king was prefent dur- 

y ingihewholt Jebate; and had the pleafure of fee- 

i\ in£lhB bill thrown out by a very great majority. 
I luch party had now for fome time reviled and rrdi- 
''cuied^ch other in pamphlets and libels; and th>) 
,pf^!cc, aCJ^n, was attended with an incident that 
((efetves notice. One Kitzharris, an Iri0i papill, de- 
pendent on (licdu'chefs of Portfmoutb, one of the 
king's miilrelics, uftd to fupply her with ihefe occ»- 
finntl publications, tjut he was refolved to add to 
theii number by bis own endeavours ; and employed 
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tine ETerhard, a Scotchman, to write a libel againib 
the king and ihc duke of i^orlc. The Scot was ac- 
tually a fpy for the oppofrte party ; and fuppofipg 
this a trick to entrap him, he difcovered the whole 
to Sir Wrlliam Waller, an eminent juftice of peace ; 
and to convince him of the truth of his information, 
goiled him, and two other pcrfons, privately, where 
they heard the whole conference between Frizharris 
and himfelf. The libel compofed between them was 
replete with the utmoft rancour and fcurrility. Wal- 
ler carried the intellig^encc to the king, and obtained 
a warrant for committing Fitzharris, who happened 
at that very time to have a copy of the libel in his 
pocket. Seeing himfelf in the hands of a party, 
from which he expefted no mercy, he refolvcd to 
fide with them, and throw the odium of the libel 
upon the court, who, he faid were willing to draw 
up a libel, which (hould be imputed to the exclu- 
fioners, and thus render them hateful to the people; 
He enhanced his fervices with the country party,, 
by a new popifh plot, ftill more tremendous than 
any of the foregoing. He brought in the duke of 
York as a principal accomplice in this plot, and ?.s 
a contriver in the murder of Sir Edmondfbury God^ 
frcy. 

The king imprifoned Fitzharris; the commons 
avowed his caufe. They voted that he (hould be 
impeached by themfelvcs, to fcreen him from jhe 
ordinary forms of juftice 5 the lords reje£^ed the 
impeachment ; the commons aflertcd their right; » 
commotion was likely toenfue; and the king^ ta 
break ofF the conteft, went to the houfe, and diM 
folved the parliament, with a fixed refolution never 
to call another. 

This vigorous meafure was a blow that the parlia- 
ment had never expedled ; and nothing but tho ne- 
ccflity of the times could have jullifitd tbe king's 
manner of proceeding. From th^t moment, whicUv 

M 6 cad^di ' 
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ended the parliamentary commotions, Charles feemed 
to rule with defpotic power; and he was refolved to 
leave the fucceffion to his brother, but clc^ged with 
all the faults and misfortunes of his own adminiftra* 
tion. His temper, which had always been eafy and 
merciful, now became arbitrary, and even cruel i 
he enterutned fpies and informers round (be throne, 
and imprifoned all fuch as he thought moft daring in 
their defigns. 

He refolved to humble the prefbyterians ; thefe 
were divefted of their employments and their places ; 
and their offices given to fuch as held with the court, 
and approved the doSrine of non- refinance. The 
clergy began to teftify their zeal and their principles 
by their writings and their fermons; but though 
among thefe the panizans of the king were the moid 
numerous, thofe of the oppofite faction were the 
moft enterprizing. The king openly efpoufed the 
caufe of the former ; and thus placing himfelf at the 
head of a facSiion, he deprived the city of London, 
which had long headed the popular party, of their 
charter. Jt was not till after an abjedl fubmifTion 
that he reftored it to them, having previoufly fub- 
jedkd the election of their magiftraips to his imme- 
diate authority. 

Terrors alfo were not wanting to confirm his new 
fpecies of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his 
t'ial before a jury, and condemned and executed. 
The whole gang of fpies, witneffes, informers, fub- 
ornerS) which had long been encouraged and fup- 
ported by the leading patriots, finding, now that the 
king tRMiS entirely maikr, turned (horc upon their an- 
cient drivers, and offered their evidence againft thofe 
who had firft put them in motion. The king's mi» 
nifters, with an horrid fatisfadion, gave them coun- 
tenance and encouragement : fo that foon the fame 
cruellies and the fame injuftice^ was pradlifcd againfl 

pit {by- 
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prefbyterian icfaemes, that had been employed againii 
catholic treafons. 

The firft perfon that fell under the difpleafure of 
the miniftry was one Stephen College^ a London, 
joiner, who had become fo noted for his zeal againlt 
popery, that he went by the name of the Froteftant 
Joiner* He had attended the city members to Ox- 
ford, armed with fword and piftol ; he had fometimes 
been heard to fpealc irreverently of the king, and 
was now prefented by the grand jury of London as 
guilty of feditton* A jury at Oxford, after half an 
hour's deliberation, brought him in guilty, and the 
fpe^ators teftified their inhuman pleafure with a 
ihout of applaufe* He bore his fate with unfhaken 
fortitude J and at the place of execution denied the 
crime for which he had been condemned. 

The power of the crown at this time 
became irrefiftible, the city of London A. D. 
having been deprived of their charter, 1683. 
which was reftored only upon terms of 
fubmiffion, and the giving up the nomination of their 
own magiftrates was fo modifying a circumdance, 
that all the other corporations in England foon began to 
fear the fame treatment, and were fucceffively induced 
to furrender their charters into the hands of the king. 
Confiderable fums were exacted for reftoring thefe 
ch^ircers j and all the offices of power and profit were 
left at the difpofal of the crown. Refiftance now, 
however juftifiable, could notbefafe; and all pru- 
dent men faw no other expedient, but peaceably fub- 
mitting to the prcfent grievances. But there was a 
party in England that ftill cherifhed their former 
ideas of freedom, and were refolved to hazard every 
danger in its defence. 

The duke of Monmouth, the king's natural fon 
by Mrs. Waters, engaged the earl of Macclesfield, 
lord Brandon, fir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gen- 
tlemen in Chelhire in his caufe. Lord Ruflel fixed 
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a corrcfpondcnce with Sir William Courtney, Sir 
Francis Rowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who pro- 
mifed to ratfc the Weft. Shaftelbury, with one 
Fergufon, an independent clergyman, and a rcfllcfr 
plotter, managed the city, upon which the confede- 
rates chiefly relied. It was now that this turbulent 
man found his .fcbemes mod likely to take tifcQ. 
After the difappointment and deftru£tion of an- 
hundred plots, he at laft began to be fure of this. 
But this (cheme, like all the former, was difappoint* 
ed. The caution of lord RufTel, who induced the 
duke of Monmouth to put off the enterprize, favcd' 
the kingdom from the horrors of a civil war ; while* 
Shaftefoury was fo flruck wiih a fenfe of his imperil- 
ing danger that he left his houfe, and lurking about 
the city, attempted, but in vain, to drive the Lon- 
doners into open infurreclion. At laft, enraged at 
the numberlefs cautions and delays which clogged 
and defeated his projefts, he iheatened to begin 
with his friends alone. However, after a long ftrug- 
gle between feir and rage, he abandoned all hopes 
of fuccefs, and fled out of the kingdom to Amfter- 
dam, where he ended his turbulent life foon aftery 
without being pitied by his friends, or feared by his 
tnemies. 

The lofs of Shaftefbury, though it retarded the 
views of the confpirators, did not fupprefs them.- 
A council of fix was ercftcd, con fitting of Mon- 
mouth, Ruffel, Eflex, Howard, Algernon Sidney^ 
and John Hambden, grandfon to the great man of 
that name. 

Such, together with the Duke of Argyle, were 
the leaders of this confpiracy. But there was alfo a 
fet of fubordinacc confpirators, who frequently met 
together, and carried on projed^s quite unknown to 
Monmouth and his council. Among thefe men wzs 
colonel Rudifey, an old republican officer, together 
with lieutenant colonel Walcot, of the fame ftamp," 

Good- 
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Goodenough, under-dierifF of London , a zealous and 
noted party mail) Fergufon, an independent minifier, 
aod feveral attornies, merchants, and jtradefmen of 
London. But Rumfey and Fergufon were the only 
perfons that had accefs to the great leaders of the 
confpiracy. Thefe men in their meetings embrac- 
ed the moft defperate refolutions. Tbey propofed 
Co aflaffinate the king in his way to Newmarket ; 
Rumbal, one of the party, pofleffcd a farm upon 
that road called the Rye-houfe, and from thence the 
cbnfpiracy was denominated the Rye-houfe Plot.Thcy 
deliberated upon a fcheme of flopping the king's 
coach by overturning a cart on the highway at thi5 
place, and (hooting him through the hedges. The 
hoiufe in which the king lived at Newmarket took 
fire accidently, and he was obliged to leave New** 
maiket eight days fooner than was expef^ed, to which 
circumflance his fafety was afcribed. 

Among the confpirators was one Kelling, who, find- 
ing himfelf in danger of a profecution for arrefting 
the lord mayor of London, refolved to earn his par- 
don by difcoveriog this plot to the miniftry. Colonel 
Rumfey, and Weft, a lawyer, no fooner underftood 
that this man had informed againft them, than they 
agreed to fave their lives by turning king's evidence, 
and they furrendered themfelves accordingly. Mon- 
mouth abfconded ; RufTel was fent to the Tower ; 
Grey efcaped ; Howard was taken concealed in a 
chimney; Efflex, Sidney, and Hambden, were foon 
after arrefled, and had the mortification to find lord 
Howard an evidence againft them. 

Walcot was firft brought to trial and condemned, 
together with Hone and Roufe, two afTociates in ih? 
confpiracy, upon the evidence of Rumfey, Weft, 
and Sheppard. They died penitent, acknowledging^ 
thejuftice of the fentence by v/hich they were exe- 
cuted. A much greater facrlfice was (hortly after 1 1 
follow. Thi» was the Io;d Rufiel> fon of the earl oi' 

Ecdfoyl, 
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Bedford, a nobleman of nuniberlefs good qualities, 
and led into this con fpi racy from a convidlion of the 
duke of York's intentions to redore popery« He was 
liberal, popular, humane, and brave^ All his vir- 
tues were fo many crimes in the prefent fufpiciout 
d rpofition of the court. The chief evidence agaioft 
him was lord Howard, a man of very bad chara£ler» 
one of the confpirators, who was now contented to 
take life upon fuch terms, and to accept of infamous 
fafety. This witnefs fwore that Rufiel was engaged 
In the defign of an infurredion ; but he acquitted 
him, as did alfo Rumfey and Weft, of being privy 
to the afTaflination. The jury, who were zealous 
royalifts, after a ihort deliberation, brought the pri* 
foner in guilty, and he was condemned to fuiFsrbe* 
heading. The fcafFold for his execution was ere£led 
in Lincoln's-in-fields; he laid his head on the blocL 
without the leaffc change of countenance, arid at two 
flrokes it was fevered from his body. 

Thjc celebrated Algernon Sidney, fon to the earl 
of LeiceOer, was next brought to his trial. He had 
been formerly engaged in the parliamentary army 
againft the late king, and was even named on the 
high court of juflice that tried him, but had not 
taken his feat among thejodges. He had ever op- 
pofed Cromwell's ufurpation, and went into volun- 
tary banifliment upon the reftoration. His affairs, 
however, requiring his return, he applied to the 
king for a pardon, and obtained his requeft. But all 
his hopes and all his reafonings were formed upon-re- 
publican principles. For his adored republic he had 
written and fought, and went into banifliment, and 
ventured to return. It may eafily be conceived how- 
obnoxious a man of fuch principles was to a court 
that now was not even content with limitations to 
its power. They went fo far as to take illegal me- 
thods to procure his condemnation. The only wit- 
nefs that depufed agaioft Sidney was lord Howard, 

and 
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and the law required two. In order, therefore, co 
make out a fecond witnefs, they had recourfe to a 
very extraordinary expedient. In ranfacking his clo- 
fct fome difcourfes on government were found in his 
own hand- writing, containing principles favourable 
to liberty, and in themfelvcs no- way fubverfive of 
a limited government. By overftraining fome of 
thcfe they were conftrued into trcafon. It was in 
vain he alledged that papers were no evidence ; that 
it could not be proved they were written by him ; 
that, if proved, the papers themfelvcs contained no- 
thing ciiminal. His defence was over-ruled ; the 
violent and inhuman JefFeries, who was now chicf- 
juftice, eafily prevailed on a partial jury to bring him 
in guilty, and his execution followed foon after. One 
can fcarce cootemplate the tranfac^ions of this reign 
without horror. Such a pi£lure of fa<Sious guilt on 
each fide, a court at once immerfed in fenfuality and 
blood, a people armed againft each other with the 
moft deadly animofity, and no Angle party to hgk 
found with fenfe enough to Hem the general torrent 
of rancour and fa£lious fufpicion. 

Hambden was tried foon after ; and as there was 
nothing to affed his life, he was fined forty thoufand 
pounds. Holloway, a merchant of Briftol, who had 
fled to the Weft-Indies, was brought over, con- 
demned, and executed. Sir Thomas ArmRrong alfo^ 
who had fled to Holland, was brought over, and 
Ihared the fame fate. Lord EiTex, who had been 
imprifoned in the Tower, was found in an apartment 
with his throat cut; but whether he was guilty of 
fuicide, or whether the bigotry of the times might 
not have induced fome affaffin to commit the crime, 
cannot now be known. 

This was the laft blood that was fhed for an impu- 
tation of plots or confpiracies, which continued dur- 
ing the greateft part of this reign. 

M 
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Ac this period the government of Charles was a< 
abfolute as that of any monarch in Europe^ but 
happily for mankind his tyranny was of but fhort 
duration. The king was feized with a fudden fit 
which refembled an apoplexy; and though he was 
recovered by bleeding, yet he languifhed only for a 
few days, and then expired, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign; Dur- 
ing his illnefs fome clergymen of the church of 
England attended him, to whom he difcovered a to- 
tal indifference. Catholic priefts were brought to 
his bed-fide, and from their hands he received the 
rites of their communion. 



CHAP XXXL 

JAMES IL 

TH E duke of York, who fucceeded 
his brother by the title of king James 
1685. the Second, had be^n bred a papift by his 
moiheri and was ftrongiy bigotted to bis 
principles. 

He went openly to mafs with all the enfigns of his 
dignity; and even fent one Caryl as his agent to 

gome to make fubmiflions to the pope, and to. pave 
le way for the re-admiflion of England into the 
bofom of the catholic church. 

A confpiracy, fet on foot by the duke of Mon- 
mouth, was the firfl diflurbance in his reign. He 
had, fince his laft confpiracy, been pardoned, but 
was ordered to depart the kingdom, and had retired to 
Holland. Being difmifled from thence by the priocc 
of Orange upon James's acceffion, he went to Bruf- 
fels, where finding hlmfelf ftill purfued by the king's 
icverity, he refoivcd to retaliate, and make an at- 

if mi^t 
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tempt upon the kingdom. He had ever been the 
iarling of the people, and fome averred that Charles 
nad married his mother, and owned Monmouth's 
legitimacy at his death. The duke of Argyle fe- 
:onded his views in Scotland, and they formed the 
fcheme of a double infurreSion ; fo that while Mon- 
mouth {hould attempt to make a rifmg in the Weft, 
Argyle was alfo to try his endeavours in the North. 

Argyle was the firft who landed in Scot- 
land, where be publiihed his manifeftoes, A. D. 
put himfelf at the head of two thoufand 1685. 
Bve hundred mer^ and ftrove to influence 
the people in his caufe. But a formidable body oi 
the Icing's forces coming againd: him, hvs army fell 
away, and he himfelf, after being wounded in at- 
tempting to efcape, was taken prifoner by a peafant, 
who found him (landing up to his neck in a pool of 
water. He was from thence carried to Edinburgh, 
where, after enduring many indlgniiies with a gal- 
lant fpirit, he was publicly executed. 

Mean while Monmouth was by this time landed in 
Dorfetfliire, with fcarce an hundred followers. Ho«v- 
ever his name was fo popular, and (o great was the 
hatred pf the people both fox the perfon and religion 
of James, that in four days he had aiTembled a body 
of above two thoufand men. 

Being advanced to Taunton, his numbers had en* 
creafed to fix thoufand mth ; and he was obliged every 
day, for want of arms, to difmifs numbers, who . 
crowded to his ftandard. He entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, and Frome, and was proclaimed in all thofe 
places ; but he lod the hour of adion, in receiving 
and claiming thcfe empty honours. 

The king was not a little alarmed at his invafion i 
but fill I more at the fuccefs of an undertaking that 
at firft appeared defperate. Six regiments of Britifli 
troops we recalled over from Holland, arid a body of 
regulars, to the number of three thoufand men. 
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were fent, under the command of the earl of Fever* 
fliam and Churchill, to check the progrefs of the 
rebels. They took poft at Sedgemore, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, and were joined 
by the militia of the country in conflderable num** 
bers. It was there that Monmouth refolved^ by a 
. defperate effort, to lofe his life or gain the kingdom. 
The negligent difpofition made by Fever(ham invited 
him to the attack ; and his faithful followers (hewed 
vhat courage and principle could do againft difci- 
pline and fuperior numbers. They drove the royaP 
infantry from their ground, and were upon the point 
ot gaining the victory, when the mifcondu£\ of 
Monmouth, and the cowardice of lord Gray, who 
commanded the horfe, brought all to ruin. This 
nobleman fled at the firfF bnfet ; and the rebels being 
charged in flank by the vidorious army, gave way, 
. after a thrte hours conteft. About three hundred 
were killed in the engagement, and a thoufand in 
the purfuit ; and thus ended an enterprize, raihly be* 
gun, and. more feebly conduced. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above 
.twenty miles, till his horfe funk under him. He 
then alighted, and exchanging ^cloaths with a ihep- 
herd, fled on foot, attended by a German count, 
who had accompanied him from Holland. Being 
quite exhaufled with hunger and fatigue, they both 
lay down in a field, and covered themfelves with 
fern. The (hepherd being found in Monmouth's 
cloaths by the purfuers encxeafed the diligence of the 
fearch ; and, by the means of blood hounds, he was 
detetSled in his miferabie fituation, with raw peafe in 
his pocket, which he had gathered in the fields to fuf- 
tain life. He burft into tears when feized by hisene» 
mies; and petitioned, with the moft abjedt fub* 
mifTion, for life. He wrote the moft fubmiffive 
ktters to the king, and that monarch, willing to 
ffsdl his eyes with the miferiea of a fallen enemy, 

gave 
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e him an audience. At this interview the duke 
upon his knees, and begged his life in the mod 
:& terms. He even figned a paper, offered him 
the king, declaring his own illegitimacy ; and 
1 the ftern tyrant allured bim, that his crime was 
fuch a nature as could not be pardoned. The 
:e perceiving that he had nothing to hope from 
clemency of his uncle, recolleded his fplrits, 

up, and retired with an air of ditiain. He was 
owed to the fcaffbld with great compaffion from 
populace. He warned the.executioner not to fall 
> the fame error which he had committed in be* 
ding RufTel, where it had been neccfTary to re- 
ble the blow. But this only encreafed the feve* 

of his punifiiment, the man was feized with an 
i^erfal trepidation i and he ftruck a fe'tble blow, 
n which the duke raifed bis head from the block, 
f to reproach him; he gently laid down his head 
cond time, and the executioner ftruck him again 

again io no purpofe* He at lad threw the ax 
m; but the (her iff compelled him to refume the 
mpt, and at two blows more the head was fevered 
n the body. Such was the end of James, duke 
Monmouth, the darling of the Englifh people. 
was brave, fincere, and good natured, apen to 
ery, and by that feduced into an entcrprize which 
eeded his cap achy. 

lut it were well for the infurgents, and fortunate 
the king, if the blood that was now (hed had 

1 thought a fuflicient expiation for the late offence. 

2 vidlorious army behaved with the moft favage 
;lty to the prifoners t^^ken after the battle. Fe- 
ham immediately after the vi<2ory hanged up 
ve twenty prifoners. 

The military feveiitics of the commanders were 

inferior to the legal flaughters committed by 

^e Jefferies, who was fent down to try the delin- 

nts. The natural brutality of this man's tern* 

\)er 
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per was cnflamed by continual intoxication. He told 
the prifoners, that if they would five him the trou- 
ble of trying them, they might expc£l fome favour, 
ctherwlfe he would execute the law upon them with 
the utmoft feverity. Many poor wretches were thui 
altered into a confefiion, and found that it only 
haftcned their deftru6tion. No lefs than eighty wcrt 
executed at Dorcbefter ; and, on the whole, at 
Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty- 
one are computed to have fallen by the band of 
juftice. 

In ecclefiaftical matters, James proceeded with 
greater injufticc. Among thofe who diftinguiflicd 
themfelvcs againft popery, was one doftor Sharpe, a 
clergyman of London, who declaimed with juft fe- 
verity againft thofc who had changed their religion, 
by fuch arguments as the popifh miffionaries were 
aole to produce. This being fuppofed to refleft up- 
on the king, gave great offence at court; and pofitive 
orders were given to the bifliop of London to fuf- 
pend Sharpe liil his majefty's pleafure (hould be far- 
ther known. The bilhop refufed to comply ; and 
the king rcfolved to punifh the bifliop himfeUfor 
difobedience. 

To efFedl his defiens, an ecclefiaftical commiflion 
was ifl'ued out, by which feven commiffioners were 
inverted v^ith a full and unlimited authority over the 
whole church of England, Before this tribunal the 
bifhop was fummoned, and not only he, but Sharpe, 
the preacher, werefufpended. 

The next ftep was to allow a liberty of con- 
fcience to all feciaries ; and he was taught to believe 
that the truth of the catholic religion would then, 
upon a fair trial, gain the victory. He therefore if- 
fued a declaration of general indulgence, and aflVried 
that non conformity to the cftabliflied religion was 
no longer penal. 

2 Tf 
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To complete his work he publicly fent the earl of 
Uemaine ambaflkdor extraordinary to Rome, in 
er to exprefi bis obedience to the pope> and to 
>ncile his kingdoms to the catholic communion* 
(Per was there fo much contempt thrown upon an 
bifly that was fo boldly undertaken. The court 
Rome expe£lcd but little fuccefs from meafures 
blindly conducted. They were fcnfiblc that the 
g was openly ftriking at thofe laws and opinions 
ich it was his bufinefs to undermine in filence 
I fecurity. 

The Jefuits foon after were permitted to erccS 
leges indifferent parts of the kingdom; they ex- 
lifed the catholic wor(hip in the moft public man- 
r; and four catholic bifhops, confecrated in the 
ig's chapel, were fent through the kingdom to 
ercife their epifcopal fundlions, under the title of 
oftolic vicars. 

Father Francis, a BenedicSine monk, was recom- 
tnded by the king to the univerfity of Cambridge, 
r the degree cf mafter of arts. But his religion 
IS a ftumbling-block which the univerfity could not 
tover; and they prefented a petition, befceching 
5 king to recal his mandate. Their petition W£s 
Regarded, their deputies denied an hearing: the 
:c-chancellor himfelf was fumm^ned to appear he- 
re the high commiffion court, .and deprived of his 
ice; yet the univerfity perfifted, and father Fran- 
1 W2S refufed. 

The place of prefident of Magdalen college, one 
the richeft foundations in Europe, being vacant, 
z king fent a mandate iu favour of one Farmer, a 
w convert to popery, and a man of a bad charac- 
r in other refpeiSls. The fellows of the college 
ade very fubmiffive applications to the king for re- 
lling his mandate ; they refufed admitting the can- 
date, and James finding them refolute in the de- 
ice of their privileges, ejected them all except two. 
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Afecond declaration for liberty ofcon- 
A. D. fcience was publifhed, almoft in the fame 
1688. terms with the former; but with this 
peculiar injuniSion, that all divines ihould 
read it after fervice in their churches. The clergy 
were known univerfally to difapprove of thefe mea- 
furcs, and they were now refolved to difobey an 
order didated by the mod bigotted motives. They 
were determined to truft their caufe to the favour of 
tlie people, and that univerfal jealoufy which pre- 
vailed againft theenchroachments of the crown. The 
firft champions on this fervice of danger were Loyde, 
bifliop of St. Afaph, Ken, of Bath and Wells, Tur- 
ner, of Ely, Lake, of Chichefter, White, of Peter- 
borough, and Trelawney, of BriAol; thefe, together 
with Sancroft, the primate, concerted an addrefs, in 
the form of a petition, to the king, which, with the 
warmeft cxpreiEons of zeal and fubmiffion, remon- 
f^ratcd that they could not read his declaration con- 
fiftent with their confciences, or the refpeft they 
owed the proteftant religion. 

The king in a fury fummoned the bifbops before 
the council, and there queftioned them whether they 
would acknowledge their petition. They for fooie 
time declined given an anfwer ; but being urged by 
lhe<:hancellor, they at laft owned it. On their re- 
fufal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn 
for their commitment to the Tower, and the crown- 
lawyers received directions to profecute them for a 
feditious libel. 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for their 
trial; and their return was more fplendidly attend- 
ed than their imprifonment. The caufe was look- 
ed upon as involving the fate of the nation, and 
future freedom, or future flavery awaited the deci- 
fion. The difpute was learnedly managed by the 
lawyers on both fides. Holloway and Fowel, two of 
the judges, declared themfelvcs in favour of the bi- 
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fbops. The jury withdrew into a chamber, where 

they pafTed the whole night; but next morning they 

returned into court, and pronounced the bifhops, 

Not .guilty. Weftminfter-Hall inftantly rang with 

loud acclamations, which were communicated to the 

whole extent of the city. They even reached the 

camp atHounflow, where the king was at dinner, 

in lord Feverfliam's tent. His majefty demanding 

the caufe of thofe rejoying«, and being informed that 

it was nothing but the foldiers (houting at the delivery 

of the bifhops, '* Call you that nothing, cried he ; 

" but fo much the worfe for them!" 

It was in this poilure of afFairs that all people 
turned their eyes upon William prince of Orange, 
who had married Mary, the eldcli daughter of king 
James. 

i William was a prince who had from his earlieft 
entrance into bufinefs, been immerfed iiv dangers, ca- 
lamities, and politics. I'he ambition of France, and 
the jealpufies of Holland, had ferved to fharpcn his 
talents, and to give him a propenfity to intrigue. 
^" This politic prince now plainly fawthat 
{ James had incurred the moft violent hatred A. D. 
\ 0/ his fubje£ls. He was minutely inform- 1688. 
cd of their difconients; and, by feeming to 

I^ifcourage, ItiJl farther encre.\fed them, hoping to 
gain the kingdom for hiailVlf in the fequel. 
'f The time when the prince entered upon his en- 
f terprize was juft when the people were in a flame from 
r ^^ii receut infult cjfl'ered to their bifhops. He had be- 
■j ^*Kcthis made confiderable augmentations to theDutch 
^t, and the ihips were then lying ready in the har- 
. wur. Some additional troops were alfo levied, and 
Ws of money raifed for other purpofes were .con- 
certed to th-j advancement of this expedition, 
f So well concerted were his meafures, that in three 

^^ys above four hundred tranfports were hired, the 
*rmy fell down the rivers and car4als from Nimeguen, 
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vvith all neceflfary ftores ; and the prince fet fail from 
Helvoetfluys with a fleet of near five hundred veflelt, 
and an army of above fourteen thoufand men. 

It vras given out that this invailon was intended 
for the coafts of France, and many of the Engiifli, 
who (zw the fleet pafs along their coafts, Jittle ex- 
pected to fee it land on their own (hores. Thus 
after a voyage of two days, the prince landed his 
army at the village of Broxholme in Torbay^ on the 
fifth on November, which was the anniverfary of 
the gun-powder treafon. 

But though the invitation from the Engiifli was 
very general, the prince for fome time had the mor- 
tification to find nimfelf joined by very few. He 
marched firft to Exeter, where the country people 
had been fo lately terrified with the executions which 
had enfued on Monmouth's rebellion, that they con- 
tinued to obferve a ftridb neutrality. He remained 
for ten days in expedation of being joined by the 
malecontents, and at lafl began to defpair of fuccefs. 
fiat juft when he began to deliberate about reimbark- 
ing nis forces, he was joined by feveral perfons of 
confequence, and the whole country foon after came 
flocking to his flandard. The nobility, clergy, oflkers, 
and even the king's own fervants and creatures, were 
iinanimous in deferting James. Lord Churchill bad 
been raifed from the rank of a page, and had been 
inveiied with an high command in the army ; had 
been created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to 
the king's bounty : even he deferted among the reft, 
and carried with him the duke of Grafton, natunl 
fon to the late king, colonel Berkely, and fome- 
others. 

The prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favourite 
daughter, perceiving the defperation of hiscincum- 
fiances, refolved to leave hini, and take part with the 
prevailing fide. When he was told that the prince 
4fld princefs had followed che reft of his favourites, 
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he was ftung with the mod bitter anguifli. ^* God 
^* help me, cried he, in the extremity of his agony^ 
" my own children have forfaken me." 

The icing, alarmed every day more and more with 
the profpedt of a general difaiFedion, was refolved 
to hearken to thofe who advifed his quitting the king- 
dom. To prepare for this he iirft fent away the 
queen, who arrived fafely at Calais, under the con- 
dud of count LauEun, an old favourite of the French 
king. He himfeif foon after difappeared in the night 
time, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, a new 
convert ; but was difcovered and brought back by the 
mob. 

But (hortly after being confined at Rochefter, and 
obfervtng that he was entirely neglc£led by his own 
fubjefts, he refolved to feek. fafety from the king of 
France, the only friend he had fiill remaining. He 
accordingly fled to the fea-fide, attended by his na* 
tural fon the duke of Berwick, where he embarked 
for the continent, and arrived in fafety at Amble- 
teiife in Picardy, from whence he haftened to the 
court of France, where he ftill enjoyed the empty title 
of a king, and the appellation of a faint, which 
flattered him more. 

The king having thus abdicated the throne, A.U« 
the next confideration was the appointing a i689« 
fucceflbr. Some declared for a regent; 
others, that the princefs of Orange mould be in- 
vefted with regal power, and the young prince con- 
iidered as fuppofititious. After a long deoate in both 
lioufes, a new fovereign was preferred to a re- 
gent, by a majority of two voices. It was agreed 
that the prince and princefs of Orange ihould reign 
jointly as king and queen of England, while the ad 
miniftration of government Ihould be placed in the 
hands of the prince only. 
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WILLIAM, was no fooner eledtcd to the 
throne, than he began to experience the 
difficulty of governing a people, who were more 
ready to examine the commands of their fuperiors, 
than to obey thtm. 

His reign commenced with an attempt, fimilar to 
that which had been the principal caufe of all thedif- 
turbances in the.pre ceding reign, and which* had eJ(- 
cluded the monarch from the throne.. William wa^ 
a CalviniO, and confex^uently averfe to perfecutian.) 
he therefore began by aitemptiog to repeal thofe laws 
that enjoined uniformity of worfhip ; and though he 
could not entirely Succeed in his defign, a toleration 
was granted to ruchdifTenters^s/hould take the oaths 
of allegiance, and hold no. private conventicles. 
, In the mean lime James, who/e. authority wasflill 
acknov^ledged in Ireland, embariced at Breft for thajC 
kingdom, and on May 22 arrived at Kinfalc. He 
foon after made his public entry intoDublin, amidft the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. He found the ap- 
pearances of things in that country equal to his moft 
fangulne expedlations, Tyrconnel, the lord lieuten- 
ant, was devoted to his interefts ; his- old army was 
fleady, and a new one raifed, amounting togcthef to 
nea: fo;cy thoufand men. 

As foon as the fer/on would permit, he went to 
lay litge to Londonderry, a town of rmall import- 
ance in itftlf, but rendered famous by the fland 
which it made on this occafion. 

The befieged endured the moft poignant fufrerings 
froni faiigue and fimine, until at laft relieved by a 
flore fhip, that happily broke the bocm laid acrof^ the 

river 
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rerto prevent a fupply. The joy of the inhabitants 

this unexpe£tcd relief, was only equalled by the 
ge and difappointment of the bcfiegers. The army 
James was fo difpirited by the fuccefs of this 
iterprize, that they abandoned the iiege in the night ; 
id retired with precipitation) after having loit abov« 
ne thoufand men before the place. 

It was upon the oppofite banks of the 
trer Royne that both armies came in A. D* 
rht of each other, inflamed with all the 1690. 
rimofities arifing from religion, hatred, 
id revenge. The river Boyne at this place was not 

deep, but that men might wade over on foot j 
>wever, the banks were rugged, and rendered dan- 
rrous by old houfes and dirrhes, which ferved t6 
rfcnd the latent enemy. Wifliam, who now headed 
X proteftaht army, bad no fooner arrived, but he 
Kle along the fide of the river, in (ight of both 
'mies, to make proper obfervatbns upon the plan of 
ittle; but in the mean time i^eing perceived by the 
wmy, a cannoiv was privately brought out, and 
anted againft him, where he was fitting. The 
lot killed feveral of his followers; and he himfelf 
as wounded in the ihoulder.^ 

Early the next morning at fix o'clock king Wil- 
im gave orders to force a pafs over the river. This 
le army undertook in three diflFerent places ; and 
ter a furious cannonading, the battle* begun with 
lufual vigour. • The Irifti troop?, though reckoned 
ie beft in Europe abroad, have always fought indif- 
rently at home. After an obftinate refiftance, they 
rd with precipitation j leaving the French and Swifs 
rgiments, who came to theiraffi-ftance, to make the heft 
jtreat they could. William led on hishorfe in perfon; 
id contributed,by his a£iivity and v igi lance, to fee ure^ 
le viftory. James was not in the battle, but ftocd 
loofj during the aiSion, on the hill of Dunmore, 
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furrounded with fome fqaadrons'of horfe; and at 
intervals was heard to exclaim, when he (aw his own 
trxx>|>s repulfing thofe of the eoemy, ** O fpare my 
« Englifb fubjeas/' 

The Irifli lofl; about fifteen hundred men, and the 
proteftants aboiit one third of that Dumber* The 
vidory was fplendid and almoft deciiive ; but the 
death of the duke of Scbomberg, who was fhot as 
he was crofiing the water, feemed to outweigh the 
whole lofs fuflained by the enemy. 

The laft battle fought in favour of 
A. D. James was at Aughrim. The enemy 
3691* fought with furprifing fury, and the 
horfe were (everal tinojes repulied; but the 
Englifb wading through the middle of a bog up 
to the wade in mud, and rallying with fome dif- 
ficulty on the firm ground 00 the other fide, re- 
newed the combat with great fury* St. Ruth, the 
Jrifh general, being killed by a cann^a-balT, his fate 
fo difpirited his troops, that they gave way on all 
fides, and retreated to Limerick, where they refolved 
to make a final fland, after having loft above five 
thoufand of the flower of their army. Limerick, 
the laft retreat of the Irifh forces, made a brave de- 
fence ; but foon feeing the enemy advanced within 
ten paces of the bridge foot, and perceiving them- 
felves furrounded on all fides, they determined to 
capitulate; a negociation was immediately begun, 
and hoflilities ceafed on both fides. The Roman 
catholics by this capitulation were reflored to the en- 
joyment of thofe liberties in the exercife of their 
religion, whiqh they had pofTeiTed in the reign of king 
Charles the Second. All perfonawere indulged with 
free leave to remove with their famtlies and efFe<2s 
to any other country, except England and Scotland. 
In confequence of this, about fourteen thoufand of 
thofe who had fought for king James went over into 
France, having tranfports provided by government 
fox conveying them thither* 

James 
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' Jaoies WIS now reduced to the loweft ebb 
of dcfpondcnce, hitdefignt upon EnglMid A. D. 
were quite fruftrated) lb that nothing was 1692* 
left bis friends, but the hopes of aflaffinating 
the. onmarch on the throne. Thefe bafe attempts, as 
barbarous as they were ufelefs, were not entirely difa* 
gr^able to the temper of James. It is faid be encourag- 
ed and propoTed them; but they all proved uoferyice- 
able to his caufe, and only ended in the deftru£lion of 
the undertakers. From that time till he died, which was 
about feven years, he continued to refide at St. Ger- 
main's a penfioner on the bounties of Lewis, and affil- 
ed by occaftonal liberalities from bis daughter and 
friends in England. He died on the lixteenth day of 
September, in the year 1 700, after having laboured un« 
der a tedious ficknefs ; and many miracles, as the peo- 
ple thought, were wrought at his tomb. Indeed the 
latter part of his life was calculated to infpire the fuper- 
ftitious with reverence fur his piety. Hefubje&edhim- 
iistf to a£b of uiKommon penance and mortification* 
He frequently vifited the poor monks of La Trappe, 
who were edified by his humble and pious deportment. 
His pride and arbitrary temper feemed to have vani^i- 
ed with bis grcatnefs ; he became affable, kind, and 
eafy, to all his dependents ; and in his lail illnefs con«> 
jurcd his fon to prefer religion to every worldly ad- 
vantage, a counfel which that prince ilri6tly obeyed. 
He died with great marks of devotion, and was in- 
teaed at bis own requeft, in the church of the En- 
g1i(h Benedidlines at Paris, without any funeral fo- 
lemnicy. 

William, upon accepting of the crown, was refolv- 
ed to preferve, as much as he was able, that ihare of 
prerogative which flill was left him. 

But at length he became fatigued with oppofihg the 
laws which parliament every day were laying round 
his authority, and gave up the contefl. He admit- 
ted every reilraint^upon the prerogative ia England, 
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upon condition of being properly fupplied with the 
meani of humbling the power of Fiance. War and 
the balance of power in Europe, were all he kheW) 
or indeed defired to underftand. Provided the par- 
liament fumifhed him with fupplies for thefe pur- 
pofes, he permitted them to rule the internal polity at 
their plcafure. For the profecution of the war vrith 
France^ the fums of money granted him were incre^ 
.dible. The nation, not contented with furnifhing 
him fuch fums of money as they were capable of raif* 
ing by the taxes of the year, mortgaged thofe taxc5, 
and involved themfelvcs in debts, which they have 
never fince been able to difcharge. For all that pro^ 
I'u fion of wealth granted to maintain the imaginary 
balance of Europe, England received-in return the 
empty reward of military glory in Flanders, and the 
conVioufnefs of having given their allies, particu* 
atly the Duich, frequent opportunities of being un- 
grateful. 
J. pv The war with France continued during 

y ' the greateft part of this king's reign; but 
"' ' at length the treaty of Ryfwic put an end to 
.thofe contentions,, in which England had engaged 
•without policy, and came off without advantage. 
In the general pacification, her interefts feemed en- 
tirely deferted ; and for all the treafures (he had fent 
to the continent, and all the h-ood which (he had 
fhed there, the only equivalent ihe received was an 
acknowledgment of king WJliam's title from fbe 
king of France. 

William was naturally of a very feeble conftitu- 
tion j and it was by this time almoft exhauded, by a 
fciies ^f continual difquietude and a(Stion, He had 
eno'eavourefi to repair his conflitution, or at lead tD 
conceal its decay?, by exerciie and riding. On the 
tuenty-fiift day of I'ebruary, in riding to Hampton- 
Court from Kenfington, his horfe fell under him, 
and he was thrown with fuch violence, that his col- 
lar 
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lar bone was fradiured. His attendants conveyed 
him to the palace of Hampton court, where the frac- 
ture was reduced, and in the evening he returned to 
Kenfington in his coach. The jolting of the carri- 
age difunited the fradture once more, and the bones 
were again replaced, under Bidloo his phyfician. 
This in a robuft conftitution would have been a 
trifling misfortune j but in him it was fatal. For 
fpme time he appeared in a fair way of recovery ; but 
falling afleep on his couch, he was feized v/iih a (biver- 
ing, which terminated in a fever and diarrhoea, which 
foon became dangerous and defperate. Perceiving his 
end approaching, the objed^s of his former care lay 
flill next his hearty and the fate of Europe feemed to 
remove the feniations he might be fuppofcd to feel for 
his own. The earl of Albermarle arriving frooi. 
Holland, he conferred with him in private on the 
poilure of affairs abroad. Two days after having re- 
ceived the facrament from archbifhop Tenifon, ho 
expired in the fifty- fecond of his age, after having 
reigned thirteen years. 

G H A P.. XXXIX. 

A. N N E. 

ANNE, married to prince George of Denmaik, . 
afcencied the throne in the tliirty- eighth year of 
her age, to the general fatisfadiion of allparties. She 
was the fecond daughter of king James, by his • 
li(ft wife, the daughter of chancellor Hyde, after- 
wards eail of Clarendon. tJpon coming to the 
crown, file refolved to declare war againii France, . 
and communicated her intentions to the houfe of 
commoni;, by whom it was approved, and war was 
proclaimed accordingly. 

This declaration of war on the part of the Englifh'; 
was feconded by CirrAhr declarations by the Dutch 
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and Germans, all on the fame day. The French 
monarch could not fupprefs his anger at fuch a com* 
bination, but his chief refentment fell upon tne Dutch. 
He declared, with great emotion, that as for thofe 
gentlemen pedlars, the Dutch, they fliould one day 
repent their infolence and prefumption, in declaring 
war againft one whofe power they had formerly feh 
and dreaded. However, tlie affairs of the allies were 
no way influenced by his threats. The duke of Marl- 
borough had his views gratified, in being appointed 
Seneral of the Engliflb forces ; and he was ftill farther 
attered by the Dutch, who, though the- earl of 
Athlone had a right to fliare the command, ap- 
pointed Marlborough generaliffimo of the allied ar- 
my. And it muft be confe^ed, that few men (hone 
more, either in debate or adion, than he ; ferene ia 
the midft of danger, and indefatigable in the cabinet; 
fo that he became the moft formidable enemy to 
France that England had produced, fince the con- 
quering times of CreflTy and Agincourt. 

A great part of the hiftory of this reign, confifts 
in battles fought upon the continent, which, though 
of very little advantage to the tnterefts of the nation, 
were very great additions to its honour. Thefe tri- 
umphs, it is true, are pafled away, and nothing re- 
mains of them but the names of Blenheim, Ramil- 
lies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, where the allied 
army gained great, but (with refpe^t to England) 
ufelefs V ivories* 

A conqueft of much greater national importance 
was gained with lefs expence of blood and treafure in 
Spain. The miniftry of England underftanding that 
the French were employed in equipping a flrong 
iquadron in Breft, fent out Sir Cloudefly Shove), and 
Sir George Rooke to watch their motions. Sir 
George, however, had farther orders to convoy a 
body of forces in tranfport-fhips to Barcelona, upon 
which a fruitlefs attack was made by the prince of 
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Hefle. Finding no hopes, therefore, from this expe- 
dition, in two days after the troops were reimbark* 
ed. Sir George Rooke, joined. by Sir Cloudeily, cal- 
led a council of war on board the fleet, as they lay ofF 
the coaft of Africa. In this they refolvied to make an 
attempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging to tho 
Spaniards, at that time ill provided with a garri'^ 
fon, as neither expefiing,>nor fearing fitch an at^ 
tempt. 

The town of Gibraltar ftands upon a tongue oJF' 
land, as the mariners call it, and defended by a rock* 
inacceflible on every fide but one. The prince of 
Hefle landed his troops, to the number of eighteen 
hundred, on the continent adjoining, and fummon-^ 
ed the town to furrender, but without eflfcS. Next 
day the admiral gave orders for cannonading the town; 
and perceiving that the enemy were driven from their 
Fortifications at a place called the South Mole»head, > 
ordered captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and af* 
fault that quarter. Thofe officers who happened to* 
l>e neareft the Mole, immediately manned their boats 
without orders, and entered the fortification fword '■ 
in hand. But they were premature ; for the Spa- 
liaids fprung a mine, by whioh two lieutenants, and^ 
ibout one hundred men were killed and wounded* 
S^evdrthelcfs, the two captains, Hicks and Jumper^, 
ook poflcffion of a platform, and kept their ground, . 
iniil they were fuftained by captain Whitaker, and- 
he reft of the feamen, who took a redoubt between * 
he Mole and the town by florm. Then the gover- 
lor capitulated, and the prince of Heflc entered the 
>lace, amazed at the fuccefs of the attempt, confi- - 
Icring the ftrength of the fortifications. When the 
lews of this\conqueft was brought to England, it was 
or fome time in debate whether it was a capture worthT' 
hanking the admiral for. It was at laft confidcred ^ 
ks unworthy public gratitude; and while the duke^ 
>f Marlb(i:ough was extplled for ufelefs fervices, S'w 
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George Rooke was left to negledl, and foon difplaccd 
from his commaod, for having fo eflentially ferved hit 
country. A flriking inftance that even in the moft 
enlightened age, popular applaufe is moft ufoally mif- 
placed. Gibraltar has ever fince remained in the> 
poflftifion of the Englifh, and continues of the ut- 
moft ufe in refitting that part of the navy deflined to 
annoy an enemy, or protect our trade in the Medi- 
terranean. Here the Englifh have a repofitory capa- 
bleof containing all things necefiary for the repairing 
of fleets, or the equipment of armies. 

While the Englifh were thus victorious by land 
and fea, a ncv/ fcene of contention was opened on 
the fide of Spain, where the ambition of the Euro- 
pean princes exerted itfelf with the fame fury that 
had filled the reil of the continent. Philip the 
Fourth, grandfon of Lewis the Fourteenth, had been 

C laced upon the throne of that kingdom, and had 
een received with the joyful concurrence of the 
grcateft part of his fubjedis. He had alfo been no- 
minated fucceflbr to the crown by the late king of 
Spain's will. Bat in a former treaty among the 
powers of Europe, Charles, fon of the Emperor 
Germany, was appointed heir to that crown; } 
this treaty had been guarantied by France herfclfj 
though file now refolved to reverfe that confent in 
favour of a defcendant of the houfe of Bourbon. 
Chailes was flill farther led on to put in for the 
crown of Spain by the invitation of the Catalonians, 
who declared in his favour, and by the afliftance 
©f the Eiiglifh and Portuguefe, who piomifed to 
arm in his caufe. He was furnifhed with 
tAto hundred tranfports, thirty (hips of war, and 
uine thoufand men, for the conquett of that ex- 
tenfive empire. But the carl of Peterborough, a 
man of romantic bravery, ofTered to co!;du6i them j 
and his ilngle fer vice was thought equivalent to 
armies. 

Tlje 
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The carl of Peterborough was one of the moft 
ftngutar and extraordinary men of the age in which 
he,iived. When yet but fifteen he fought againfl 
the Moors in Africa ; at twenty he aiEfted in com- 
pai&ng the revolution, and he now carried on the 
li^ar in Spain almoft at his own expence; his friend- 
Ihip for the duke Charles being one of his chief mo- 
fives to this great un Jertaking. He was deforojed 
in his perfon ; but of a mind the moft generous, 
honourable and a£live. His firft attempt upon 
landing in Spain was the taking Barcelona, a ftrong 
city, with a garrifon of five thoufand men, while his 
own army amounted to little more than nine thou* 
fand. 

• Thefe fuccefTes, however, were but of fliort conti- 
nuance ; Peterborough being recalled, and the army 
finder Charles being commanded by the lord Gal- 
way. Tiiis nobleman having received intelligence 
that the enemy under the command of the duke of 
Berwick, was pofted near the town of Almanza, h^ 
advanced thither to give him battle. Theconflidl be- 
'gan about two in the afternoon, and the whole front 
Af.each army was fully engaged. The center, confift* 
ife chiefly of battalions from Great Britain and Hol- 
land, fee med at firft victorious; but the Portuguefe 
horfe, by whom they were fupported, betaking th,'m- 
felves to flight on the firft charge, the Englifh troops 
were flanktrd and furrounded on every fide« In this 
dreadful emergency, they formed themfelves into a 
fquarc, and retired to an eminence, where, being ig- 
norant of the country, and deditute of all fupplies, 
they were obliged tofurrenderprifoiiersof war, to the 
number of ten thoufand men. 'I'his victory was 
complete and dccifive ;and a:l Spain, except the pro- 
vince of C^ualonia, returned to their duty to Philip 
Uieir fovereign. 

The councils of the q«icen had hitherto been go- 
"^erned by a Whig mlniftry j for though the duke of 

\1WV 
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Marlborough bad firft fiarted in Ibe Tory inttreft, 
ke foon joined the oppofite fadion, as he found them 
moft fincere in their defires to humble the power of 
France. The Whigs therefore ftiil purfued the 
fchemes of the late king i and imprefled with a t^^ 
publican fpirit of liberty, ftrove to humble defpotiim 
in every part of Europe. In a government where 
tfce reafoning of individuals, retired from power, 
generally leads thofe who command, the deCgns of the 
miniftry muft alter as the people ha|^n to change, 
The people in fa£t, were beginning to change. But 
previous to the difgrace of the Whig miniftry, whole 
fall was now haftening, a meafure of the greateft 
importance took place in parliament ; a meafure that 
had been wifhed by many, but thought too difficult 
for execution, \vhat I mean, is the union between 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ; which, 
though they were governed by one fovereign (Incq 
the acceffion of James the Firfl, yet were ftill ruled 
by their refpefiive parliaments, and often profj^fled 
to purfue oppofite interefls and different deiigns. 

The attempt for an union was begun at the com- 
mencement of this reign ; but fome difputes arifing 
relative to the trade to the Eaft, the conference was 
broke up, and it was thought that anadjuftment would 
be impof£ble. It was revived by an a£t in either parlia- 
ment, granting power to commiOioners named on the 
part of both nations, to treat on the preliminary 9rti- 
cles of an union, which fhould afterwards undergo a 
more thorough difcuffion by the legiflative body of 
both kingdoms. The choice of thefe commiffioners 
was left to the queen ; and fhe took care that none 
(hould be employed, but fuch as heartily wifhed to 
promote fo dcfirable a meafure. 

Accordingly the queen having appointed commif- 
fioners on both fides, they met in the council cham- 
ber of the Cock- pit, near Whitehall, which was the 
place appointed for their conferences. As the queen 

frc- 
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f re^u^ently exhorted the comcniffioi^rs to difpatch, the 
articles of this fafzious union were Toon agreed to, and 
figned by the commiffioners; and it only remained 
to lay tbeoa before ibe parliaments of both nations. . 
In this famous treaty it was (lipulaled, that the fuc« 
ceffion 10 the united kingdoms ibould be vefted in the 
houfe of Hanover ; that the united kingdoms fhould 
be reprefented by one and the fame parliament ; that 
all the fubjeds of Great Britain Ihould enjoy a com- 
munication of privileges and advantages ; that they 
ihould have the fame aIlo\yances and privileges with 
refpe£i to commerce and cuAoms ; that the laws con* 
cerning public right, civil government and policy^ 
ihould be the fame throughout the two united king- 
doms ; but that no alteration (hould be made in laws 
which concerned private right, except for the evi- 
dent benefit of the fubje£)s of Scqtland -, that the 
courts of fei&on, and all other courts of judicature in 
Scotland, ihould remain, as then conftituted by the 
laws of that kingdom, with the Came authority and pri* 
vileges as before the union ; that Scotland ihould be 
reprefented in the parliament of Great Britain, by 
fix^een peers, and forty-five commoners, to be 
ele^ed in fuch a manner, as ihould be fettled by the 
prefent parliament of Scotland j that all peers of 
Scotland ihould be coniidered as peers of Great Bri- 
tain, and rank immediately after the Englifh peers 
of the like degrees, at the time of the union, and be* 
fore fuch as ihould be created after it ; that they 
ihould enjoy all the privileges of Englifh peers, ex- 
cept that of fitting and voting in parliament, or fit- 
ting upon the trial of peers ; that all the iqfignia of 
royalty and government fhould remain as they were ; 
that all laws and flatutes in either kingdom, fo far as 
they might be inconfiflent with the terms of thefe ar- 
ticles, ihould ceafe, and be declared void by the re- 
fpediive parliaments of the two kingdoms. Thefe 
were the principal articles of the union ^ and ic only 
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remained to obtain the fandion of the legiflature of 
both kingdoms to give them authority. 

The arguments in thefe dilFerent aflTemblies were 
fuited to the audience. To^induce the Scotch pat- 
liament to come into the meafure, it was allcdged 
by the minittry, and their fupporters, that an entire 
and perfect union would be the folid foundation of a 
lading peace. It would fecure their religion, libertj, 
and property, remove the animofities that prevailed 
among themfelves, and the jealoufies that fubfifteiJ be« 
tween the two nations. It would increafe their (Irength, 
riches and coiDmerce, the whole ifland would be 
joined in alFedion, and freed from all apptehenfions 
. of different interefts. It would be enabled to refill 
all its enemies, fupport the Protcftant interefts, and 
' maintain the liberties of Europe. It was obfervcd, 
that the lefs the wheels of government were clogged 
by a multiplicity of councils, the more vigorous 
would be ihcir exertions. They were (hewn that the 
taxes which, in confequence of this union, they were 
to pay, were by no rreans fo great proportionably as 
their (hare in the legiflature. That their taxes did not 
amount to a feventieth part of thofe fupplicd by the 
Englifli ; and yet their fhare in the legiflature was 
not a tenth part lefs. Such were the arguments in 
favour of the union, addreflfed to the Scotch parlia- 
ment. In the Englifti houfcs it was obferved, that a 
powerful and dangerous nation would thus for ever 
be prevented from giving them any diflurbancc. 
That in cafe of any future rupture, England had 
every thing to lofe, and nothing to gain againft a 
nation that was courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with in- 
dignation at the thoughts of lofing their ancient 
and independent government. The nf>bility found 
themfclvcs degraded in point of dignity and in- 
fluence, by being excluded from their feats in 
p^rlkriKiM. The trading part of the nation be- 
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field their commerce loaded with heavy duties, and con* 
lideredtheirncw privilege of tradingtothcEnglifliplaa- 
tations in the Weft Indies, as a very uncertain advan*- 
tage* In the Engiifh houfes alfo it was obferved, that 
the union of a rich with a poor nation would always be 
beneficial to the latter, and that the former could only 
hope for a participation of their neccfKties. It was 
faid that the Scotch relu61antly yielded to this coali- 
tion, and that it might be likened to a marriage with 
a woman againft her confent. It was fuppofedto be 
an union made u^p of fo many unmatched pieces, 
and fuch incongruous ingredients, that it. could nc*- 
ver take efFcft. It was complained, that the pro- 
portion of the land-tax paid by the Scotch was fmall^ 
and unequal to their (hare in the legiflature. 

At length, notwithftanding all oppofition made by 
the Tories, every article of the union was approved 
by a great majority in both parliaments. 

1 hus all were obliged to acquiefce in an union of 
which they at firft had not fagacity to diftinguifii the 
advantages* 

In the mean time the Whigminiftry was every day 
declining. Among the number of thofe whom thedu- 
chefs of Marlborough had introduced to the queen, to 
<rontribute to her private amufement, was one Mrs. 
Mafham, her own kinfwoman, whom (be had raifed 
from indigence and obfcurity. The duchefs having 
gained the afcendant over the queen, became petulant 
and infolent, and relaxed in thofe arts by- which flic 
had rifen. Mrs. Ma(haiP, who had her fortune to 
make, was more humble and afliduous; (he flattered 
the foibles of the queen, and aflentedto her prepofief- 
fions and prejudices. She foon faw the queen's in- 
clination to the Tory fet of opinions, their divhie 
right and paflive obedience i and inftead of attempting 
to thwart her, as the duchefs had done, (he joined 
in wi(h her partiality, and even outwent her in her 
own way. 

This 
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This lady was in feft tbe tool of Mr. Harlcy, fe- 
cfctary of ftatc^ who ^Uofomc time befiore had iofi* 
juiatcd hkniidf into the queen's good graces, and 
who determined to fap the credit of the Whig mfc* 
nifiers* His aim was to unite the Tory intercS uii« 
der his own (belter, and to expel the Whigs from 
the advantages which they had long enjoyed uimIct 
government. 

In his careei of ambition he chofe for his coadjo- 
tor Henry St. John, afterwards the famous lord Bo* 
lingbrokc, a man of great eloquence, and greater 
ambition, enterprifing, refilefs, adiivey and haugbtyi 
with ibme wit, and little principle. 

To this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a 
lawyer, a man of great abilities. 

It was now perceived that the people themfelres 
began to be weary of the Whig mioiftry, whom tbey 
formerly careiled* To them they imputed the bur- 
thens under which they groaned, burtheni wbicb 
they had been hitherto animated to bear by the pomp 
of triumph; but the load of which they felt in » 
paufe of fucceft« 

Harley, afterwards known by the title of lord Oxf 
ford, was at the bottom of all tbefe complaints: anj^ 
though they did not produce an immediate effedf 
yet they did not fail of a growing and fieady ope- 
ration. 

At length the Whig part of the miniftry opened 
their eyes to the intrigues of the Toric?. But it 
was now too late, they had entirely loft the confi- 
dence of the queen. 

Harley foon threw oiFthe made of friendlhip, and 
took more vigorous meafures for the profecutioo of 
his defigns. In hio) the queen repofed all her truil* 
though he had now no vliible concern in the adml- 
niftration. The firft triumph of the Tories, in 
which the queen difcovered a public partiality ia 
their favour, was feen in a tranfadion of no great 

impoi- 
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nporUfice ia itTclfy but from the confcquencet it 
rodttced. The psurties of the natioo were etger ta 
sg^e, and they wanted but the watch-word to be-' 
io. This was given by a nuin neither of abilttiesy 
roperty, or power; but accidentally brought for* 
tard on this occafion* 

Henry Sacbeverel was a clergyman bred at Ox* 
irdy of narrow intelle£b, and an overheated ima* 
[nation. He had acquired ibme popularity among 
lofe who difthiguifhed* themfelves by the name of^ 
igh-churchmen, and had taken all occaftons to vent 
is animoiity againft the diflenters. At the fummer 
Ifizes at Derby he held forth in that ftrftin before 
le judges. On the fifth of November, io St. Paul's 
[lurch, he, io a violent declamation^ defended the 
oGUine of non-refiftance, inveighed againft the to- 
nation of diflenters, declared £e church was dan* 
eroufly attacked by its enemies, and flightly de* 
»dcd by its &Uc friends. He fouaiied the truiapet 
»r the zealous^ and exhorted the people to put on 
ie whole armour of God. Sir Samuel Gerrard,^ 
}rd-mayor, countenanced this harangue, which, 
Kuigh very weak both io the matter and ftile, was 
ubliihed under bk protefiion, and extolled by the To* 
es as a mafter-piece of writing. Thefe fermons 
wed all their celebrity to the complexion of the 
mes, and they are now defervedly neglected. 
Mr. Dolben, Ton to the archbifliop of York, laid 
complaint before the houfc of commons againft 
lefe rhapfodies, and thus gave force to what would 
ave foon been forgotten. The moft violent parag- 
raphs were read, and the fermons voted fcandalous 
ndfeditious libels. Sacbeverel was brought to the 
ar of the houfe, and he, far from difow.nthg the 
writing of them, gloried in what he had done, and 
lentioned the encouragement he had received to 
ubliOi them from the lord-mayor, who was then 
rcfcat. Being ordered to withdraw, it was relblved. 

to 
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to impeach him of high crimes and mifdemeanorr 
at the bar of the houfe of lords; and Mr. Dolben^ 
was fixed upon to condud the profecution, in the 
same of the commons of all England. A commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up articles of impeach-- 
mcnt; Sacheverel was taken into cuftody, and a dajr 
was appointed for his trial before the lords in Weft- 
ininfter-hall. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned uponf= 
this very extraordinary trial, which lafled three- 
weeks, and excluded all other public bufmefs for the- 
time. 7 he queen- herfclf was every day prefent as- 
a private fpedtator, whik vaft mulrirudea attended 
the culprit each day as he went to the hall, (houting 
as he pa(I(sd,or filently praying for his fitccefs. The- 
managers for the commons were Sir Jofeph Jckyl,, 
Mr, Eyre, folicitor general, Sir Peter King, recor- 
der, general Stanhope, Sir Thomas Patker, and Mr. 
WaJpole. The dodor was^ defended by Sir Simoir 
Harcourt, and Mr. Pbipps, and affifled by doQ6r 
Atterbury, doStor Smallridge, and doftbr Friend* 
While the trial continued, nothing could exceed the 
violence and outrage of the populace. They fur- 
rounded the queet\'8 fedan, exclaiming, *^ God blefs 
•* your majefty and the church ; we hope your ma- 
" jefty is for doftor Sachevcrel." They deftroyed 
feveral meeiing-houfes, plundered the dwellings of 
many eminent diflenters, and even propoftd to at- 
tack the bank. The queen, in compliance with the 
requeft of the commons, publifhed a proclamation 
for fuppreffin^ the tumults j and feveral perfons bc- 
iog apprehended were tried for high treafon. Two 
were convicted, and fentenced to- die, but neither 
fuftercd. 

When the commons had gono through their 
charge, the managers for Sacheveral undertook bi» 
defence with great art and eloquence. He afterwards 
recited % fpeech himfelf, which^ from, the diiFerence 

found- 
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Found between it and his feitnons, feems evidently 
the work of another. In this he folemnly juftiBed 
[lis intentions towards the queen and her govern « 
cnent* He fpoke in the moft refpeftful terms of 
the revolution, and the proteftant fucceflion. He 
maio^ained the doctrine of non-refiftance as a tenet 
of the church, in which he was brought up ; and in 
a. pathetic concludon endeavoured to excite the pity of 
his audience. 

At length, after much obftinate difpute, and viru- 
lent altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty, by a 
majority of feventeen voices ; but no lefs than four 
and thirty peers entered a proteft againil this de« 
cifion. He was prohibited from preaching for three 
years ; and his two fermons were ordered to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, in 
prefence of the lord-mayor and the two (herifFs. The 
lenity of this fentence, which was, in a great mea- 
fure, owing to the dread of popular refentment^ was 
confidered by the Tories as a triumph. 

Such was the complexion of the times, when the 
queen thought proper to fummon a new parliament ; 
and being a friend to the Tories herfclf, ilie gave 
the people an opportunity of indulging themfelves 
in chufing reprefentatives to their mind. In faft, 
very few were returned but fuch as had diftinguifhed 
tbemfelves by their ztat againft the Whig admini- 
ilrAtior). 

In the mean time the campaign in Flanders was 
Fondu£led wiih the moft brilliant fuccefs. The 
duke of Marlborough had every motive to continue 
the war, as it gratitied not only his ambiiion but his 
avarice^; apaOion that obfcuied hisihining abilities. 

The king of France appeared extremely defirous 
of a peace, and refolved to folicit a conference. He 
employed one Petkum, rcfident of the duke of Hol- 
ftein at the Hague, to negotiate upon this fubjeft, 
and he ventured alfo to folicit the duke'himfelf in 

private* 
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private* A confiereiice was at length be^un at Ger- 
truydcnburgh, under the influence of Marlborough, 
Eugene, and ZHnzendorff, who were all three, from 
private motives, entirely averfe Co the treaty. Upon . 
thb occafion the French miniftei^ were fubjcded to 
every fpccies of mortification* Spies were placed 
upon all their conda£l. Their mafter was infulted, 
and their letters were opened ; till at laft Lewis re- 
fulved to hazard another campaign. 

It was only by infenfible degrees that the queen 
filmed to acquire courage enough to fecond her 
inclinations, and depofe a miniftry that had long 
been difagreeable to hen Harley, however, who 
ftill ihared her confidence, did not fail to inculcate 
the popularity, the juftice, and the fecurity of fuch a 
meafure; and, in confequence of his advice, fbt 
began the chan^, by transferring the poft of lord 
chamberlain from the duke of Kent to the duke of 
Shrewfbury, who had lately voted with the Tories, 
and maintained an intimate correfpbndence with Mr. 
Harley. Soon after the earl of Sunderland, fecre- 
tary of ftate, and fon-in-law to the duke of Marlbo:* 
rough was difplaced, and the earl of Dartmouth put 
in his room. Finding that (he was rather applauded 
than condemned for this refolute proceeding, (he re- 
folved to become entirely free. 

Soon after the earl of Godolphin was divefied of 
his office, and the treafury put in commiifion, fub- 
jeded to the dire^Stion of Barley, who was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, and under-treafuer. 
The earl of Rochefter was declare<^ prefident of the 
council, in the room of lord Somers. Theftaff of 
lord fleward being taken from the duke of Devon* 
(hire, was given to the duke of Buckingham ', and 
Mr. Boyle was removed from the fecretary's office, 
to make way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord 
chancellor having refigned the great feal, it was Brit 
put in commiilion, and then given to Sir Sicnon 

Har- 
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Sarcourt. The carl of Wharton rurrendered his com- 
iBiffion of lord lieutenant of Ireland ; and that em- 
3lo]raient was conferred upon the duke of Ormond. 
Vlr. George GranviUe was appointed fecretary at war, 
n the room of Mr« Robert Walpole ; and in a word, 
;here was not one Whig left in any office of the ftate» 
Mccept the duke of Marlborough. He was dill con«* 
inued thereluffaint general of the army; but hejuft- 
y confidered himfelf as a ruin entirely undermined^ 
and juft ready to fall. 

But the triumph was not yet complete, until the 
parliament was brought to confirm and approve the 
queen's choice. The queen in her fpeech recom- 
pended the profecudon of the war with vigour. The 
[Kirliament were ardent in their expref&ons of zeal 
ind unanimity. They exhorted hertodifcountenance 
ill fuch principles and meafures, as had lately threat- 
ened her royal crown and dignity. This was but an 
opening to what foon after followed. The. duke of 
Marlborough, who but a few months before had been 
fo highly extolled and carefied by the reprefentatives 
of the people, was now become the object of their 
hatred and reproach. His avarice was juftly upbraided ; 
his protra£ling the war was faid to arife from that mo- 
tive. Inflances were every where given of his fraud 
snd extortion. Thefe might be true, but party had 
no moderation, and even his courage and conduct 
Were called in queftion. To mortify the duke ftill 
■tiore, the thanks of the houfe of commons were voted 
^o.the earl of Peterborough for his fervices in Spain, 
^en they were refufed to the duke for thofe in Flan- 
fers 5 and the lord keeper, who delivered them toPe- 
^borough, took occafion to drop fome rcfle£iions 
Sainft the mercenary difpofition of his rival. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained of the Whig 
Tftetn, upon which this reign was begun, but the 
^^r, whicfi continued to rage as fierce as ever, and 
^hich increased in expence every year as It went on. 
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h was the rerolution of the prefent minidry to put an 
end to it at any rate, as it had involved the nation in 
debt ainioft to bankruptcy ; and as it promifed, in* 
Uead of humbling the enemy) only to become habi- 
tual to the conftitution. 

it only remained to remove the. duke of Marlbo- 
rough from his poft, as he would endeavour to tra- 
reT(c all their negotiations. But here again a diffi- 
culty ftarted, this ftep could not be taken without 
giving offence to the Dutch, who placed entire con-j 
Sdence in him; they were obliged, therefore, to 
wait for fome convenient occafion. Upon his return 
from this campaign he was accufed of having taken 
a bribe of fix thoufand pounds a year from a Jew, 
who contradled to fupply the army with bread ; and 
the queen thought proper to difmifs him from all his 
employments. This was the pretext made ufe of, 
though his fall had been predetermined ; and though 
his receiving fuch a bribe was not the real caufe of 
his removal, yet candour muft confefs that it ought 
to have been fo. 

In the mean time, Prior, much more famous as a 
poet than as a (latefman, was fent over with propo« 
lali to France ; ami Menager, a man of no great 
flation, returned with Prior to London, with full 
powers to treat upon the preliminaries. 

The miniftry having got thus far, the great diffi- 
culty ftill lay before them, of making the terms of 
peace agreeable to all the confederates. The earl of 
Stafford, v^ho had been lately recalled from the 
Hague, where he refided as ambafTador, was now 
fent back to Holland, with orders to communicate 
to the penfionary Heinfius, the preliminary propofais, 
to iignify the queen's approbation of them,' and to 
propofe a place v^here the plenipotentiaries (hould af- 
feiijble. The Dutch were very averfe to begin the 
conference, upon the infpedlion of the preliminaries. 
7 hey fent over an envoy to attempt to turn tbe 

queen 
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^ueenfrom her refolution, but finding their efTorts 
v<in, they fixed upon Utrecht as the place of general 
conference, and they granted pafTports to the French 
miflifters accordingly. 

The conferences began at Utrecht, under the con«- 
duA of Robinfon, bi&op of Briftol, lord privy-feal, 
and the earl of Strafford, on the fide of the Englifli % 
of Buys and Vanderduffen on the part of the Dutch 1 
and of tbemarfhal D'Uxelles, the cardinal Polig- 
nac, and' Mr. Menagar, in behalf cf Franee. The 
mintfters of the emperor and Savoy affiled, and the 
other allies feat alfo plenipotehtiaries, though with 
the tttmofl relwSlance. As England and France, were 
the onlf two powers that were ferioufly inclined to 
peace, it may be fuppofed that all the other deputiet 
^ienred rather to retard than advance its progrefs. 
Ther met rather to ftart new difficulties, and widen 
the DRHicht than to <}uiec the diflentions of Eu- 
rope. 

The Engltih miniflers therefore, finding multiplird 
obftmdions from the deliberations of their allies, fet 
on -foot a private negotiation with I^rance. They 
fiipulatsd certain advantages for the fMtQ$ of Great 
Britain in a concerted plan of peace. They refolvei 
tQ coter into fuch mutai confidence with the French, 
at would anticipate all clandeftine tranfadtons to the 
pRJudice of the coalition. 

la the beginning of AugufI, fecretarv A. D* 
St. John,- who had been created lord vif- 1712. 
count B^ngbroke, was fent to the court 
oi Verfailles to remove ail obftruAions to the feparate 
treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and the 
abbe Gualtier, and treated with the moft diftingulfhed 
marks of relped. He was carcfTed by the French 
iking, and the marquis de Torcy, with whofn be ad- 
j^iited'tbe principal intcrefts of the duke of Savoy, 
«aad the.ele^r of Bavaria. 
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At length the treaties of peace and coinmerce be- 
tween England and France being agreed on hj the 
plenipotentiaries on either iide, and ratified by the 
queen, (he acquainted her parliament of thfcileps ibe 
bad taken. 

The articles of this faoaops treaty .were, longer' 
canvafFed, and more warmly debated, than'thofeof 
i\ny other treaty readof in hifiory. The number of - 
different interefts coiiceraedy and the greater enmity 
and jealoufy fubfiAing between all, made.itimpoffible 
ihjUt ^11 could be fatisfief]) and indeed there feemed^ 
no o^her. method, of obtaining peace,, but that which 
was taken, for the two principal powers concerned to 
nxake their own articles, and to leave the reft for a* 
fubjed of futufe difcuffiob. 

The firft ftipulation was, that Philip, now ac-' 
knowledged king of Spain, -fliould renounce all right 
to the crown of France, the union of two fuch power- 
ful kingdoms being thought dangerous td the liberdeg 
of Kurope. It was .agreed that the duke of Berry, 
l^hi lip's brother, and after him. in fucceffion, ihoiud ' 
alio renounce bis right to .the crown of Spain, ■ 
ia cafe he became king of France. It was ftipulated 
that the duke of Savoy ihould pofTefs the ifland of Si- 
cily, with the title, of king, together with Feneftrelles, • 
and other places on the continent^ which increafe of - 
dominion was in fome meafure piade outof the fpoils ' 
of the French monarchy. The Dutch had that bar- 
rier granted them, which they fo long fought after ; '• 
ai)d if (he^ crown of France was deprived of fome do- ' 
lulnions to enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other 
h iac| tb6 houfe of Auftria was taxed to fupply the 
\v:iats of the Hollanders, who were put in poileffion 
of the ilrongeft town in Flanders*. With regard to ' 
l:nj»]a;iJ, its ^;)ory ^nd its interefts werefecurcd. The 
fortiilcations of Dunkirk, an harbour that might be 
dangerous to tlieir trade in time of war, were ordered 
to be demoliihed^ and its port deflroyed. Spain gave 
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up all right to Gibraltar, and the ifland of Minorca. 
France refigned her pretenCons to Hadfon's Bay, No- 
va Scotia, and Newfoundland ; but they were left in 
pofleffion of Cape Breton, and the liberty of drying 
their fi(h upon the ihore. Among thefe articles, glo- 
rious to the EngljQi nation, their fetting free the 
French Proteftants, confined in the prifons and gal- 
lies for their religion waa not the leaft meritori- 
ous. For the emperor it was fiipulated, that he 
ihould poflefs the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spanifli Netherlands. The king of' 
Pruffia was to have Upper Guelder ; and a time was 
fixed for the Emperor's acceding to thefe articles, as 
be had for fome time obftinately refufed to affift at the 
negociation« Thus Europe feemcd to be formed into 
one great republic, the different members of which 
were cantoned out to different governors, and the 
ambition of any one ftate, amenable to the tribual of 
all. ^Thus It appears that the Englifli miniflry did 
juftice to all the world ; but their country denied that, 
juftice to them. ' 

But wile the Whigs were attacking the Tory mi- 
nifters from without, thefe were in qiuch gncater 
danger from their own internal difTenfions. Lord 
Oxford and lord Bolingbrpke, though they had ftart* 
ed with the fame principles and deugns, yet^haying 
vanquifhed othpr opppfers, now began to turn their 
(Irength ajgainft each other. Both began to form fc** 
para.te interefts, and to adopt different principles. 
Oxford's plan was the more moderate, BoIingbroke*s * 
the more vigorous, but the more fecure. Oxford 
it is thought was entirely for the Hanover fucceflion ; 
Bolingbroke had fome hopes of bringing in ihe Pre- 
tender. But though they hated each other mod fni- . 
ccrely, yet they were for a while kept together by the 
good offices of their friends and adherents, who had 
the melancholy profpe<St of feeing the citadel of their 
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tiopes, "while openly befiegcd from without, fecretly 
vndei mining within. 

This was a mortifying proTpefi to die Tories ; bnt 
it was mott particularly xiifplieafing to the queen, 
who daily faw her favourite miniftry decliningi while 
Her own htalth kept peace with- their contentions. Her 
conftitution was now quite broken. One fit of fick- 
nefs fucceeded another; and what completed the 
Tt^in of her hifath, was the anxiety of ber mind* 
Thefe diiTehfions had fuch an eflftft upon her fptrts 
mad conftitution^ that file dadared (he «ould not out- 
live it, and immediately fVink into a ftate of lethargic 
infenfibility. Notwtthflanding all the medidnes 
<Which the phyficians could' prefbribe, the' diftemper 
gained ground fo faft^ that the day after 
July 30. they difpaired of her life, and the privy- 
1714. council was aflembled on the occa- 
fton. 

All the imemb^rs without diftinAion, being fum- 
mbned from the diifereiit parts of' the kingdom, be- 
gan to provide for the fecurity of the conftitution. 
They (ent a lettfer to the ele6(or of Hanover inform- 
ing him of the queenV defperate fituation, and defir- 
ihg him to rt^pair to Holland, where he would be at- 
tended by a Britifh fquadron to convey him to Eng- 
land. At the fame time they difpatchcd inftrodions 
to the earl of Sttafford at the Hague, to defire (he 
i^ates-general to be ready^ to perlrom the guaranty 
of the Proteftant fuccefflon. Precautions were taken 
to fecure the fea- ports ; and the command of the fleet 
was beflowed upon the earl of Berkeley, a proft/Ted 
Whig. Thefe meafures, which were all dictated by 
that party, anfwered a double end. It argued their 
own alacrity in the caufe of their new fovereign, and 
fi:emed to imp^y a danger to the ftate from the difaf- 
fc(5lion of the oppofite intereft. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen Teemed forac- 
«irhat relieved by medicines^ rofe from ber bed about 
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€%fc( o'clockt a>Ml walked a little. After (bmc time^ 
Q«iog her eyes. on atclock that flood in her chamber^ 
/be continued to gaae at it for fomp mtmi^flt One 
of the ladies in waiting afted her what (be faw there 
more than ufitai ; to which the qui^en only anfwQf*- 
ed, bj turning her eyes qpon her with- a dying IoqIi^ 
She waa foon irfier feieed witk a. fk of thti apoplej^. : 
(he coQiiniied all night in a ftatn 'Of fl:iipefa(dion, an4 
eieptred -the foUowiog morimg, i^i the forty-ninttv 
year of kcr age. She r«gnd nore than twelve 
years oner a people that wae now rifen to the higheit 
pitck of aafiscmant; th«t bod aHaJned by their .wif<^ 
fiwi ail the adMAfttgcs of 4K|H*teoc^ an4 by ^he^ v4* 
lour afll the imffintm ot ftcuritjr Md cob^mA^ 

CHAP. XXXIV. 
GEORGE L 

/ 

Tj URSUANT to t%e ad of fucceffony George 
J7 the firft, fon of Erneft Auguftus, fir ft eleflor qf 
Srunfwick, and the priiKefi Sophia^ grand-daughter 
to James the firft, afgended the BnciA tkrone. H^s 
mature age, he being now fifcy-four years old, hit 
fiigacfty and experience, bis mnsiffoiis a^Hancec, the 
general tranqotllity of Europe, all contributed »o ef- 
laUtfh his interefts, and to promtTe him a peaceabte 
and liappy reign* Hie Ttrfites, though not fhining^ 
were folid ; he was of a very ditftrent di^ofitioiv 
frpm the Stuart family, whom he Aicceeded. Thefe 
were known, to a proverb, for ieaving their friends 
in extremity ; George, on the contrary, foon after 
his arrival in England, was heard to fay, *^ My max* 
im is, never to abandon my friends. To do juftico 
to all the world, and to fear no man.** To thefe 
qoalificattons of refohition and perfeverance, he 
joined great application to bufine(s« However, one 
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lault with Tc(pc& to England remained behind ; be 
jRudied the interefts of thofe fubje£^s he had leftv 
more than thofe he came to govern. 

The queen had no fooner refigned her lad breathy 
than the f^rivy- council niCt, and three inftruments 
were produced, by which the eJedlor appointed feye- 
ralof his known adherents to be added as lords juf* 
itces to the feven great offices of the kingdom. Or- 
ders alfd were immediately iifued out for proclaiming 
George king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
regency appointed the earl of Dorfet to carry him 
the intimation of hisacceffion to the crown, and to 
attend him on his journey to England. They fent 
the general officers, {n whom they could confioe, to 
their p6(b ; they reinforced the garrifoii of Portf- 
mouth, and appointed the celebrated Mr. Addifon 
fecretary of ftate, • To mortify the late minifiry the 
more, lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every 
morning in the paflage, among the fervant^ with 
hia bag of papers, where there were p>crrons purpofc* 
]y placed toitifult and deride him. No tumulc a{» 
peared, no cammotion arofe againft the acceffion of 
the new king, and this gave a (Irong proof that no 
rational qfieafures were ever taken to obftrud hii ex- 
altatit)n. 

When he firft landed at Greenwich, he was re- 
ceived by the duke of Northumberland, captain of 
the life-guard, and the lords of the regency. When 
he retired to his bed-qhamber, he then fent for fuchof 
the nobility as had diftiflingued themfelves by their 
zeal for hi^ fucceffion. But the duke of Ormond, 
the lord chancellor, and the lord treafurer, found 
themfelves excluded. 

The king of a fadion is but the fovereign of half 
his fubje£ls* Of this, however, the new- eledkd mon- 
arch did not feem fenfible. It was his misfortune* 
and cdnfequehtly that of the nation, that he was 
hemmed round by men, who foured him with all 
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heiT own interefts and prejudices. None now but 
he leaders of a party wcfre admitted into employ- 
iicnt. The W-higs while they pretended to fecute 
he crown for their king^ were with all poflrbie arcs 
onf^rmiog their own^interenS) extending their coo- 
lexionsy and giving laws Co their fbvercign'. ' An i^.- 
lantaneous and total change was made in all the of- 
ices of truft^ honour, or advantage; The Wh!;^s 
governed the fenate and the court ; whom the/ 
Jirould, (hey opprefied ; • bound the lower orders of 
)eople with fevcre laws, and kept them at a diftailce 
yy vile diflindions-; and then thought them to ca!i 
ibis — Libertjx. . 

Thofe partialities (boh raitfed diftontehts amoi^g 
rbe people^ and tho king's attachment cohfidembiy 
increaicd the malecontencs through all the kingdom. 
The clamouF'of the church's -being in -danger was 
F^vived, 0n^ the people only fcemed to want a leader 
10 incite thcBi to inforredibn. • Birmingham^ Bj|;if- 
t«lfc. Nocwichy and Readiil*^ ftill' rertieml^rcd, tht; 
|>irit with which ihey htid aedared fc^r Sacheverel ^ 
uk) now the: cry 4wa«, Down with the Whigs^ and. 
Sacheverel for ever. 

Upon the firft meeting of the new^ pair* ' 
Kament, in which the Whigs, uritfr the A.* D. 
king at their head, were predominant, ho- ^7l4* 
thing was expelled but the rood violent 
meafures agatnft the late miniftryj nor were the ex- 
pe£hitions of mankind difappoint^. 
^ The lords profefled their hopes that the king 
would be able to recover the reputation of the king- 
dom on the continent, the lofs.oif which they aiFeded 
to deplore. The commons went niuch farther : they 
declared their refoiution to trace out thofe meafures 
by which the country- was deprcfied : they refolv^d 
tp feek after thofe abettors onr whom the, pretender 
feemed to ground his hopes; and they determined 
to bring fach to condign punilhment. . 
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It was the artifice, during this and the fucceediilg 
reign, to ftigmatize all chofe who teftified their' dif* 
content againft government, as Papifis and Jacobites. 
All who ventured to fpeak againft the violence of 
their meafures, were reproached as deiigning to 
bring in the Pretender ; and moft people were con- 
fequently afraid to murmur, fince difeontent was fo 
near a-kin to treafon. The people, therefore, be- 
held the violence of their condud in f]}ent fright, in- 
ternally difapproving, jret not daring to avow their 
deteftation. 

A committee was appointed, confifting of twenty 
perfons, to infpeA all the papers relative to the late 
negociation for peace j^ and to pick out fucb of them 
as might ferve as fubjeds of accufation againft the 
late miniftry. After fome time fpent in this diiqui- 
£tion, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of the committee, 
declared to the houfe that a report was drawn up ; 
and in ilie mean time, moved that a warrant might 
be iflued for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and 
Mr, Thomas Harley, whp being io'tSieboiife, were 
immediately ts^koQ Wo <mi^Y* He then impesMied 
lord Bolingbroke of high treafon. This ftmck fome 
of the members witb umioieaumt ; but chi^ were 
Aill more afto^iAicdj ^i^ea Joid Coningfb)^, rifing 
Vip, was . l>eard fay, *^ The woktiij^ ctnlrman has 
*^ impeached ^heht^,- biit I im|teacfa the head; lie 
^\ has impeached the fcbctUf, and I t^e mafter. I 
*< impeach Robert e^rl of Oxford, and eari Monl- 
** mer, of high trrafon, and other crimes and niifde- 
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When lord Oxford appeared in the houfe of lonk, 
the day following, he was avoided by the peers as in- 
^£iious i and he had now an opportunity of difcover- 
ing the bafenefs of mankind. When tbe articles 
were read againft him in the houfe of coaiiklons, a 
warm debate arofe upon that in which be waB charged 
with having adviied the French king of the manner 
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of g»ning Tournay from ibePutcb. Mr. W^lpote 
alledged that it was Ueafon. Sk Joreph Jekyl, fi. 
known Whig, faid that he could never be o( opioioa 
that it amouoteJ to treafon* It was bis princip^Ciibp 
faid, to do ju&toe to all meot to the bigbeft and * 
loweft. He hoped he might pretend to (bme ki 
ledge of the laws, and would not fcruplc to d< 
upon thitpartof thequeftion in favour oftbccriiflRlr^ 
nai. To this Walpoie anfwered, with great warmtlv 
tbat tbere were feveral fi^rfops both in and out of tbp 
committee, who did sot in the ieaft yield to tbat 
member in point of bonefty, and exceeded him in tbet 
knowledge of ^e laws, and yet were fati&iied that tbc- 
charge in that article amounted to high treafon. This- 
point being decided agaioft the earl, and the other- 
articles, approved by the houfej. the lord Coninglby^- 
attended by the Whig members, impeached bim foon 
alter at the bar of the houie of lords, demanding,.. 
at the fiune time, that be might loie his leat, and 
be committed to ruftody. When ibis point can::ue^ 
to be debated in .the boufe of lordS) a violent aU. 
tercatioD enfued. Tbofe ubo iHIl adhered |o thi6 
^pofed mioifter« maintained the injufiiceand the dan- 
ger of fucb a proceeding. At laft tbe earl bimfelF 
sofe up, and with great tranquillity obferved. That: 
for his own part he alw^ays adsd by the immediatje 
dire^ons and command of the queen, bi^ miftrefis ; 
be had never ofi^nded againft any known law, aad* 
was unconcerned for ihe life of an infigoificent oidi 
man. 

Next day be was broi^g^t to the bar,, where he je- 
eeived a copy of bis impeachment* and' was allowed' 
a month to prepare b^s aol^-er. Though Dr. Mead- 
declarol tbat if the eaii {houldbe fenc tu>the Tower,, 
bis life would be in danger,, it was izarriiad in the: 
boufe that he ihould be committed. 

At the fame time the duke of Ormond and Ior.(li 
Bolin^roke haying omitted to furrender tbemfclves^. 
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for they had adually fled to the continent, within t 
limited time, it was ordered that the earl maribal 
fbould raze out their naaiesand arms from among the 
lift of peers, and inventories were taken of their ef- 

and poflleffions, which were declared forfeited 

; crown. 

»rd Oxford being confined in the Tower,, he 
continued there for two years, during which time the 
nation was in a continual ferment, from an adual 
rebieirion that was carried on unfuccefsfully. After 
the execution of fome lords, who were taken in arms^ 
the nation feeraed glutted whh blood, and that was 
the time that lord Oxford petitioned to be brought to 
his trial. He knew that the fury of the nation was 
fpent on objeds that were really culpable, and csb- 
pe£led that bis cafe would look like innocence itfelf,. 
when compared to theirs* A day, therefore, at bis 
own requeft was afligned him, and the commons 
were ordered to prepare for their charge. At the ap- 
pointed time the peers repaired to the court ia Weft- 
minflcr hall, where lord Cowper prefided as lord 
high- lU ward. But a difpute arifing between the 
lords and commons, concerning the mode of his 
trial, the iords voted that the prifoner fhould be fet 
at liberty. To this difpute he probably owed the 
fecurity of hi^ title and fortrnie, for a» to the arti- 
cles, importing him guilty of high treafon, thev 
were at once malignant and frivolous; fo that bis lire 
was in no manner of danger*. 

In the mean time thcl'e vindiiQive proceedings ex>- 
citcd the indignation ot the people, who perceived 
that the av^hues to-toyal favour were clofed againft 
all but a fadi6n. The iiames of rebellion were ao 
tually kindled in Scotlanci. The earl of Mar aflcm-^ 
bling three hundred of his own vafTals in the High- 
lands, proclaioicd the Pretender at Ciii^letown, and 
fit up his (lundaid at a place called Braemacr, af- 
furni;ig the [illc of lieuienant-gcncral of his m^ajcfty's 
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forces. To fecond thefe attempts, two vellels arrived 
in Scotland from France, with arms, ammunition, and 
a number of officers, together with afTurances to the 
earl, that t^ Pretender himfelf would (hortjy come 
over to bead his own forc^. The earl, in confer 
quence of this promife, foon found himfelf at the 
head of ten thoufand men, well armed and provided'. 
, The duke of Argyle, apprized of his intentions,^ 
and at any rate willing to prove bis attachment to the 
prefent government, reiblved to give him battle in 
the, neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his forces 
did not amount to half the number of the enemy* 
After an engagement which continued feveral hours^. 
in the evening, both fides drew ofF, and both fides 
claimed the- victory. Though the pofleffion of the 
field .was kept by neither, yet certainlv all the ho* 
n(mr and all the advantages of the day oelonged only 
to the duke of Argyle. It was fufficient for him to 
have interrupted the progrefs of the enemy; for in^ 
their circumfiances, delay was defeat. The eaiJ of 
Mar foon fqund his difappointments and his lofies 
cncreafe. Tbecaftle.of Invernefs, of which he was 
in poilefiion, was delivered up to the king by lord 
Lovat, who had hitherto profefled to aA in the. inte^ 
reft of the.Pretenden The marquis of Tullibardine * 
fprfook the earl,. in order ta defend his own part of 
the couiitry ; and fpany.of<the clans, feeing no like** 
Ithoodof coming foon to .\ a < fecond engagement, re« 
;urnedquietly.home;.foF an irregtilac army is much 
Bafier led to battle tlua induced to bear> the-, fatiguts 
[>f a. campaign. . ; 

In the mean tiqfie the^rebeli ion was ftill more un<» 
ruccefsfijlly profecuted in England. From the tiine 
the Prcterider bad ufidertaken this wild projc6^ at 
Pa(is, in which the- duke of Ormpnd and lord Bb-* 
lingbroke wer^ engaged, . lord ,Stair^ 'ht Engliih am* 
bafiadpr theVe, ha^ penetrated all his defignji, and 
fent f^ith^i accounts of ^all hisi meafures,. and . aU 
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his adherents, to the miniftry st home. Upon the 

ftrft riunour, therefore, of an infurredkion, they im- 

prii'oned feveral lords and gentlemen, of whom they 

hz.d a fufpicion. The ^carls of Home, Wintown, 

and Kinnoul, and others, were committed to thecaf- 

lIc of Edinburgh. The king obtained leave from 

to lower houfe to feizc Sir William Wyndham, Sir 

John Packington, Harvey, Combe, and others. The 

lords Landfdown and Duplin were taken into cufto* 

d\\ Sir William Wyndham's father-in-law, the 

duke of Somerfet, offered to become bound for bis 

appearance, but his furcty was refufed. 

But all thcfe precautions were not able to ftop the 
infurrc^lion in the weftern counties, where it was 
already begun. However, all their preparations were 
w«ak and ill conduced, every meafure was betrayed 
to government as foon as projected, and many revolts 
Teprefled in the very outfct. The univerfity of Ox- 
ford was treated with great fcverity on this occafion. 
Major genecal Pepper, with a ftrong detachment of 
dragoons, took pofieffion of the city at day break, 
declaring he would inftantly (hoot any of the ftu- 
dents who (houid prefume to appear without the li- 
mits of iheir refpeAive colleges. The infurredioa 
in the northern counties came to greater 
A. D. - maturity. In the month of Odober the 
1715. earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forfter 
took the £eld with a body of horfe, and 
keing joined by fome gentlenwn from the borders 
ef Scotland, proclaimed the Pretender. Their firll 
attempt was to feize upon Newcaftle, in whicti 
they bad many friends, but they found the gates ihut 
againii them, and were obliged to retire to Hexham. 
1^0 oppofe thefe, general Carpenter was detached by 
government, with a body of nine hundred men, and 
an engagement was hourly expeded. The rebels 
had proceeded, by the way of Kendal and LancaAer, 
to Prefiofi) of which place ihey took poileffion with- 
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oat 2tif refiftlnce. But this was the laft (lage of 
their til advifed LDCurfion : for general Wills, at the 
head of feven thoufand men, came up to the town 
to attack them^ and from his activity there was no 
efcaping. They now, therefore, began to ralfe bar- 
ricadoes, and to put the place in a pofture of de- 
fence, repulfing the iirft attack of the royal armf 
with fuccefs. Next day, however, Wills was rein* 
forced by Carpenter, and the town was inveiled on 
all fides. In this deplorable fituation, to which they 
were reduced by their own raOinefs, ForHer hoped 
to capitulate with the general, and accordingly fient 
colonel Oxburgh who had been taken prifoner^ vith 
a trumpeter, to propofe a capitulation. This how- 
ever. Wills refufed, alledgihg that. he would not 
treat with rebels, and th^t the only favour they bad 
to exped was to be fpared from immediate flaughter. 
Thefe were haid terms, but no better could be ob- 
tained. Thev accordingly laiJ down their arms, and 
were put under a Rrong guard j all the noblemen 
and Iteaders werefecured^ and a few of their officers 
tried for deferting from the royal army, and fliot by 
order of a court- martial. The common men were 
imprifoned at Chefipr.and Liverpool 3 the noblemei^ 
and confiderable officers were fent to London, and 
led through the flreets, pinioned and bound toge« 
ther, to intimidate their party. 

The Pretender might by this time have been con* 
vinced of the vanity of his expedations, in Aippof- 
ing that the whole country would rife up in his caufe* 
His affairs were adlually defperates yet, wich his 
ufual infatuation, he refolved to hazard his perfon 
among his friends in Scotland, at a time when fucb 
a dieafure was to6 l«tfe for fuccefs. iPaffing, there* 
fore, throo|h France in dilguife, and embarking in 
ft fiiall vef&i at Dunkirk, he arrived,^ after a voyage 
of a few days, on the CQafts of Scotland, with only 
fu gentlrmcn ui his train. Ht pafled unknown 
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through Aberdeen to Feteroflc, where he was melbjr 
the earl of Mar, and about thirty noUemen and 
genttemen 6f the fir ft quality. There he w^s fo- 
lemnly proclaimed- His dec)aratipn,.dated at Com- 
mercy, was printed and difperfed. He went from 
thence to Dundee, where he made a pubfic entry^ 
and in two days more he arrived at Scoon, where hp 
intended to have the. ceremony of his coronatioo 
performed. He ordered thankfgivihgs to be made 
for his fafe arrival ; he enjoined the minifters to pray 
for him in their churches; and, without the fmaJJeft 
* fhmtt- 0f powefj went through the ceremonies of 
royiltgs which threw an air of ridicule on all his 
oondud.. Having thus fpent fome time in unimport- 
ant parade, he refolved to abandon the enterprize 
with the fame levity with which it was undertaken. 
Having made a fpeech to his grand council,, he ino 
formed them of his want of money,. armsy.and am- 
mCinition, for undertaking a campaign, and therefore 
deplored that he was compelled to leave them.. He 
once. more embarked oh board a fmall French (hip 
that lay in the harbour of Montrofe^ accompanied 
with feveral lords, his adherents,, and in- five days 
arrived at Graveline. 

In this manner ended a rebellion which nothing 
but imbecility couJd projedt, and • nothing but raih- 
jiefs could fupport. But though the. enemy was now 
no more,, the fury of the vidlors did not feem in the 
leaft to abate with.fuccefs. The law was now put 
in force with all the terrors ; and the prifons of Lon? 
don. were crowded with- thofc deluded wretch€5^ 
whom the miniftry feemed refolved. not to pardon« 
The commonS} in their addrcfs to the crowji, de- 
clared they would profecute^ in the moft rigorous 
manner, the Authors of the late rebellion. In con^ 
fcquence of which the earls of Derwentwater, i^i-r 
thifdale, Carn worth, and Wintown, the lords Wid- 
ling^ton, Kenmuir* and Nairnc were iinpeaclied. 

and 
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and* upon pleading guilty,, all but lord Winton, re*- 
ceived fentence of death. No entreaties could foften 
the miniftry to fpare thef^ unhappy men. 

Orders were difpatched for executing the lords* 
Derwentwater> Nithifdale,. and Kenmuir immedi- 
ately ; the reft were refpited to a^farther tinte.. Nj- 
thlfdale, however,, had the good.fortune to efcapein^ 
woman's cloaths,. which were brought him by his> 
mother the night before hiis execution. Derwent wa- 
ter and KenfhUir were brought to the fcaffold on. 
Tower-hill at.the time appointed* Both ut^derweaC: 
the'iP fentence with calm intrepidity,, pitied by all,, 
and feemingly lefs moved them felvea than thofe. who* 
beheld them. 

In the beginning of April' commiflioners- /prtry?-^- 
ifig the rebels met in the court of common pleas>, 
when the bills were found againft Mr, Eprfter,. Mr.. 
Mackintoih, and twenty of their confederate. 

Eoriler dcaped from Newgate,., and reached the- 
continentin fa(ety,,therefl:.p!caded not guilty.. Pitts,, 
the keeper of Newgate, being fufpe^d of having 
connived at B^orfter's efcape, was tried for his life,, 
but acquitted. Yet, notwithftanding this, Mackin- 
to(h and feveral other prifoners broke from Newgate, 
after having mattered the keeper and turnkey, and 
difarmed the centinel. The court proce^ed to the. 
trial of thofe that remained ; four or five we;re hang- 
ed, drawn,, and quartered, at Tyburn ;. fwo- and 
twenty were executed at Hrefton and Mancbefter; 
and about athoufand prifoners experienced the king^s 
mercy,, if fuch it might be called, to be tranfported : 
to North America. 

A rupture with Spain, which enfued fome. time 
after, ferVed once more to raif^ the declining expec- 
tations of the Pretender and his adhjerents« It: was 
hpped that, by the affiftance of cardinal Alberoni, 
the Spani(h minifter, anew infiwrcdlion might be- 
excited in Engla^iul. l^heduke of Ormond was tl^ 
.^. peifoa 
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perfon fixed upoYi to conduft this expedition ; tixl 
he obtained from the Spanifli court a fleet of ten flsipa 
of war and tranfports, having on board fix tbouiand 
regular troops, with arms for twelve tixuiiand more. 
But fortilne was ftili unfavourable as ever. Ha?- 
ir>g itt fail, and prxiceedtd a$ for a cape Finifterre, 
he was encountered bf a violent ftorm which difa- 
bled his fleet, and fruftrated the expedition. This 
misfortune, together with the bad fuccefs of the Spa- 
niih arms in Sicily^ and other parts of Europe^ in- 
duced Philip to wi(b for peaces and he fit laflcon« 
rented to fign the quadruple alliance. Tliis Wtt at 
chat time thowht an tmmenfe acqualttion, but Eng- 
land, though me procured the ratification, had na 
ibare tn the advantage of the treaty. 

It was about this time thatone John Law^ 
A. D* a Scorcbttsan, had cheated FrMice^ by eitA- 
Mj2t. ing a company under the name of the 
Miflifippi, whith promifed that deluded 
people great wealth, but which ended in involving 
the French nation in great diftrefs. It was now that 
the people of England were deceived by a projeA 
entirely fimilar, which is remembered 1^ the name 
of the South fea fcheme, and which was felt long 
after by thbufands. To explain this as concifely as 
poffible, it is to be obferved, that ever Since the re- 
volutian under king Williaii^ the govemment not 
have Sufficient fupplies granted by farliameat, or 
what was granted requiring time to be colleded, 
they were obliged to borrow money from feveral dif- 
ferent companies of merchants, and among the reft, 
from that company which traded to the South fea. The 
Sou(h*rea company having made up their debt to the 
government ten millions, mftead of fix -hundred thou- 
fand pounds, which they ufually received as intereft, 
were fati«fied with five hundred thousand. 

It was in this fituation of things that one Blount, 
who had been ^red a fcr ivener, and was poflTeflTed -^ 

Ad 
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M clie cunning and plaufibility requifite for fuch an 
undertaking, propofed to the miniftry, in the name 
of the South -fea company, to buy ^up all the debts 
of the diiFerent companies of mercbants, and. thus 
to become the fole creditor of the ftate. The terms 
he offered to government were extremely advanta- 
geous. The South-fea company was to redeem tho 
debts of the nation out of the hands of the private 
proprietors. Who were creditors to the government, 
upon whatever terms they could agree on ; and for 
the intereft of this money, which they had thus re* 
deemed, and taken into their owh hands, they would be 
contented to be allowed by governmet, for fix years, 
five per cent* then the intereft fhould be reduced to 
four per cent, and fiibtild at any tinie be redeema- 
ble by parliament. But now came the part of the 
fcheme big with fraud and ruin. A« the diredors 
of the South-fea company could not of themfelves 
be fuppofed to pcflefs money fiiffitient to buy up the 
debts of the natioii, they were empbWerf^ to raife it 
by opening a fubfcrifMbn to a fcheme for trading in 
the South*leiis, froiii' whitK tommerce inunenfe ideal 
advatitages were'ptoinifbd by -At cimlifihg; diredors» 
and (iiii greater expeded by the rapaclbu9 creduliCy 
of the people. Aft people, Aettfore, who w6te 
creditors^ to government, were h^ked to come in, 
and exchange tiitir IHocki for tliac of itit South-fea 
company. 

The dire£lors books were no fooner opened for 
the fit ft fubfcription, ^t crowds came to ma*ke the 
exchange of their oiAier ftock for South-^fea ftock. 
Thedelufion was artfully continued and fpread. Sub« 
fcriptions in a few days told for dotible the price they 
had been bought at. The fcheme fucceeded even 
bipyond the projcftors hopes, and the whole* nation 
Yfjks infe^M with a (prrit of ataricious enterprize. 
The ihfacufftion prevailed ; the flock encreafed to a 

fur- 
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furprifing degree^ and to near ten times the vdueoF 
what it was firft fubfcribed for. 

After a few months, however, the people wakd 
from their dream of riches, and found that ail the 
advantages they expe&ed were merely imaginary, 
while thoufandsv of families were invx>Ived in one 
common ruin. 

The principal delinquents, were punifhed by par- 
liament with a forfeiture of all fuch pofieffions and 
eHates as they had acquired during the continuance 
of this popular frenzy,. and. fome care was .alfo taken 
to redrefs the fufiferers* 

The difcontents occaiioned by thefe puUic cala- 
mities once more gave the di^flFe£ied party hopes ^f 
•fucceeding. But)in all their counfels they vyere weak,, 
divided, and wavering* 

The fir ft pcrfon who was feized. upon fufpicion 
was Francis Xtterbury, bifhop of Rocheiler, a pre- 
late long, obnoxious to the pxefent government, and 
pofTefled of abilities to tender him formidable to auy 
miniftry. beoppofed.,. His papers were feized, and 
he himfelf confined to the tower«. Soon after tbs 
duke of Norfolk) the earl o£ Orrery,. the lord Norj^ 
and Grey^ and Tome others, of inferior .rank,, wn^e 
arrefted and imprifoned. Of all .thefe, howeverf on- 
ly the bifhop, who was banilhed, and. one Mr^ Lay- 
er, who was hanged at Tyburn^, fel^ the feverity of 
government, the . proofs againft the reft amounting 
to no convifiive^ evidence*. 

The commons^about this time finding oaany abufos 
had crept iato the court df chancery, which either 
impeded j^ifiice^. or rendered it venal, they refolved 
to impeach the chancellor Thomas, earl of Macdef- 
field, at the bar of the houie of lords, for high.crimes 
and mifdemeanors.' This was one of the mod la- 
borious and- Wl contefted trials in the annals of Eng- 
land;, The trial lafted twenty days. The earl provied 
that the fums he received for the fale of places in 

chancer; 
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chancery had been ufually received by former lord 
chancellors, and reafon told that fuch receipts were 
!Contrary to ftrid^ juftice. Equify, therefore, pre- 
vailed above precedent ; the earl was convifled of 
fraudulent pra^ices, and condemned to a fine ofthit- 
ty thoufand pounds, with imprifonment until that fum. 
mould be paid, which was accordingly difcharged in 
about fix weeks after. 

In this manner^ the corruption, venality, and ava- 
rice of the times, had encreafcd with the riches and' 
luxury of the nation. Commerce introduced frauds 
and wealth introduced prodigality. . 

It muft be owned that the paflianoent made fome 
new efforts to check the progrefs of vice and jmmo^ 
raiity, which now began to be'diSufed through every 
rank of life. But they were fupported neither by the co*- 
operation of the minittry, nor the voice of the people. 

It was now two years rince'thc king had viftted' 
bis elcftoral doniinions of Hanover. H5, therefore > 
fpon after the breaking up of thc-parlia- 
ment, prepared for a journey thither. A. D». 
Having appointed a regency in his ab«- l<727v 
fence, he embarked for HoUand^ atid lay . . 
upon bis landing, at a little town. called Voet. Next 
day he proceeded on his journey and ia . two days 
more, between ten and eleven at night,, arrived at 
Delden, to all appearance in perfed healthw. He fup^ 
ped there very heartilyj and continued \hfs progrefss 
eiarly the next niornins, but between eight and ntn^ 
ordered hb coach to nop. It bemg perceived^ thsft 
one of. his hands lay motionlefs, monfietir Fabrice^. 
who bad formerly been fervant Caihe king of Swe* 
den, and who now attended king Geoge* attempted^ 
to quicken tbe circulation, by chafing it between his- 
own* As this bad no effcft, the furgconwho foK 
lowed' on horfeback^ was called, and bealfo rubbed' 
it with.fpirits. Soon after the king'fr tongue began 
to fwel)>,and he had juft ftrength enough to bid them 

hafleik 
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haften to Ofnaburgh. Then falling Infenfible int# 
Fabricc*s arms, he never recovered, but expired about 
eleven o'clock the next morning, in the fixty-eigbtb 
year of bis age» and the thirteenth of hia reigp.. 

CHAP. xxx\r. 

GEORGE IL 

"^ T P O N the death of George the iirft, his fon^ 
\^ Gaor^e the Second^ came to the firowa ; a 
Bun of inferior abilities to the late kin^ and ilronir 
Ij biafled with a partiality to his domtoions on tot 
continent* The chief per {6119 and he who (hortiy at 
ter engrofied thegreateft (hare of power under oiin» 
was Sir Robert Walpole,. who had rifien from low be* 
ginningSy ihcough two focceSye teigns into greU 
confideration. He was confideved as a martyr to his 
cat^^ in the reign pf 4|ueen Anne ; and when the 
Tory party <ould no kutgpr oppress him, he fiiK 
preferved sbat hatred ag^ft them with which he fct 
^out. To defend the decUning prerogative of the 
crown, might pediapa have been the nr£k objcd of 
ills auentloR ; but Cooa after thofe very meafures by 
which hepreiended 10 fecare it, proved the moft ef* 
fe^al means to lefTen it. By corrupting the houft 
of cominons, be encreafed their riches and their pow* 
cr; and they were not averfe to voting away tbofe 
millions which be permitted them fo liberally tofliaret 
As fuch a tendency in him naturally produced opoil* 
tion, he was po&fled of a moil phlegmatic infenfi* 
bility to reproach, and a calm, difpaffionate manoer 
of reafoaing upon bxch topics as he defircd ihould be 
believed. His difcourfe was fluent, but without dig* 
Aity; and his miinner convificing from its apparent 
Vvant of art. 

Tbc 
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The Spaniards were the firft nation who ihewed the 
Futility of the treaties of the former reign to bind, when 
my advantage was to be procured by infradion. The 
people of our Weft-India iflands, had long carried on 
an illicit trade with thefubje^ls of Spain upon the 
continent, but whenever detected were rigorouQy 
puniflied and their cargoes confifcated to the crown. In 
this temerity of adventure on the one hand, and vigi* 
lance of purfuit and punifliment on the other, it muft 
often have happened that the innocent mu(^ fufFer with 
the g-uilty, and many complaints were made, perhaps 
founded in juftice, that the Engliih merchants were 
plundered by the Spanifli king's vefTels upon the fouth- 
zrn coafts of America, as if they had been pirates. 

The Engliih miniftry, unwilling to credit every 
report, which was enflamed by refentment, or urgecf 
by avarice, expedled to remedy , the evils complained 
of by their favourite fyftem of treaty, and in the mean 
time promifed the nation redrefs. At length, how- 
ever thQ complaints became more general, and the 
merchants remonftrated by petition, to the houfe of 
:ommons, who entered into a deliberation on 'thefub« 
led. They examined the evidence of fe«^eral , who 
lad been unjuflly feized, and treated with great! cru- 
elty* One man, themafter ofa trading veflel, had 
)een ufed by the Spaniards in a moft (hocking 
nanner ^ he gave in his evidence with great precifion, 
nformed the houfe of the manner they had plundered 
ind ftript him, of their cutting off his ears, and their 
>reparing to put him to death. *' I then looked up, 
:ried he, to my God for pardon, and to my country 
or revenge." 

Thefe accounts raifed a flame among the people, 
irhich it was neither the minifter's intereft, nor per- 
haps that of the nation to indulge; new negotiations 
vere fet on foot, and new mediators offered their in- 
erpoiition. A treaty wasfigned at Vienna, between 
he emperor^ the king of Great Bhtain» and the king 
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of Spain, which fettled the peace of Europe upon its 
former footing, and put off the theatening war for a 
time. By this treaty the king of England conceived 
hopes that all war would be at an end. Don Carlos, 
i^pon the death of the duke of Parma, was, by the 
afliftance of an Englifii fleet, put in peaceable pof- 
ieffion of Parnaa and Placentia, while fix thoufand 
Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quartered in the 
duchy of Tufcany, to fecure for him the reverfion of 
that dukedom. 

An interval of peace fucceeded, in which fcarce 
any events happened that deferve the remembrance 
of an biftorian. . . 

During this interval of profound peace, notUog 
remarkable happened, and fcarce any conteft enfucA 
except in the Britifli parliament, where the drfputct 
between the court and country party were carriedim 
with unceafing animofity/ 

A fociety of men in this interefM 

A . D. age of feeming benevolence, had uoited 

1731. themfelves into a company, by the name 
of the charitable corporation ; and their 
profeiTed intention was to lend money at legal intereft 
to the poor, upon fmall pledges, and to perfons of 
higher rank upon proper fecurity. Their capital was 
at firft limited to thirty thoufand pounds, but they af- 
terwards increafed it to fix hundred thoufand. This 
money was fupplied by fubfcription, and the care of 
conducing the capital was intruded in a proper num- 
ber of dire<Siors. This company having continued for 
more than twenty years, the cafhier, George Robin- 
fon, member for r^larlow, and the warehoufe-kceper, 
John Thompfon, difappeared in one day. Five hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of capital was found to be funk 
and embezzled by means \^hich the proprieters could 
not difcovcr. They therefore, in a petition, reprefcnied 
to the houfe the manner in which they had been de- 
frauded, and the diftrefs to which many of the pcti- 

X tiojicrs 
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were reduced. A % ^„ aiczo'^^^^H^P- 
to examine into thw gi\^^:.<f, a moft iniqui- 
ne of fraud was foon difcovered which had been 
on by Robinfon and Thompfoh, in concert 
me of the diredors^ for embcseling the capi- 
cheating the proprietors. Many perfons of 
id quality were concerned in -this infamous 
icy ; and even fome of the firfl characters in 
on did' not efcape cenfure. A fptrit of avarice 
pacicy had infeSied every rank of life about 
ne; no lefs than fix members of parliament 
cpelled for the moft fordid z&s ofkntLVtry, Sir 
Sutton, Sir ArchibaM Grant, and Greoirge 
>n, for their A-auds in the management of the 
ble Corporation fcheme ; Dennis Bond, and 
t Burcb, for a fraudulent fale of the late un- 
te earlof Derwentwater's large eilate, and laft* 
n Wardj^ of Hackney, for forgery. Luxury 
en birch to prodigality, and that was the pa- 
the meaneft arts of peculation. It was aflert- 
te houfe of lerds, at that time, that not one 
of the forfeited effates was ever applied to the 
of the public, but became the reward of frau- 
: and venality, 

:heme fet on foot by Sir Robert A. D. 
le foon after engroffed the* attention 1732. 
public, which was to' fix a ge- 
:xctfe. Theminifter introduced it into the 
jy going into a detiail of the frauds praflifed by 
:ors in London, who were employed by the 
an planters in felling their tobacco. To pre- 
efe frauds he propoicd, that inftead of having 
toms levied in the ufual manner ujpon tobac- 
hereafter to be imported fhould be lodged in 
ufes appointed for that purpofe by the ofEcers 
:rown, that fhould from thence be fold, upon 
the duty of four^^pente a pound, when the pro- 
'ound a purchafer. This propofal raifed a vioJent 

fer- 
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ferment, noi-^]^ fettled tM^^^^^^^^n without. It wai 
mOeited tb»t^t'-v.,<i o«^-poie the fa£lon to. fucb hard- 
(hipt that they wguki net be unable to continue their 
trade, and th^t fucb a- fcheaie would not even preveot 
the frtfiidl complakicsd of. It was added, that a nuoH 
bcr of additional excifenaen and .wareboufe-kecpcii 
would tb4is be> en»p1oyed, which would at once ren- 
der the RiM^iArjr formidable, and the people depen- 
dent. Such were the arguments made ufe of to flir 
up the citizens to eppofo this law ; arguments lathcr 
fpecious than folid, fince, with all its difadvantagesi 
the tax upon tobacco would thus be more fafelj and 
cxpeditio^fly.colle^ed, and the avenues to number- 
lefs frauds would be (hut up* The people, however, 
weA raifed into fucb a fefment, that the parltamenc 
houfe was furrounded with multitudes, who intimi- 
dated the Qiioiftry, and compelled them to drop tbe 
defign. 7*he mifcarriage of the bill was celebrated 
with public rejoicings in London and Weftminfierf 
and the miniver was burned in effigy by the popu- 
lace of London. 

Ever fmce the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in 
America had infultcd and diflrefied the commerce of 
Great Britain, and the Britifh merchants had at- 
tempted to carry on an illicit trade into their domi- 
nions. A right which the EngliOi merchaod 
claimed by treaty, of cutting logrwood in the bay 
of Campeachy, gave them frequent opportunities of 
pufhing in contraband commodities upon the conti- 
nent ; (b that to fupprefs the evil, the Spaniards were 
rcfolved to annihilate the claim. This liberty of cut- 
ting log- wood had often been acknowleded, but ne- 
ver clearly afcertained ; in all former treaties, it «» 
confidered as an object of too little importance to 
make a feparate article in any ncgociation. Tbe 
Spanifli vcfleles appointed forprotedingthecoaftcon- 
tJQUf.'d their feverities upon the Engiifli; many of 
the fubjeds of Britain were feat to dig in the mioti 
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of Potofi, and deprived of all means of conveying 
their complaints to tbofe wh^ might fend them re- 
drefs. One remonftrance followed another to the 
court of Madrid of this violation of treaty ; but the 
only anfwer given were promifes of enquify, which 
produced no reformation*:' Our merchants complain- 
ed loudly of thofe outrages ; but the mipii^er vainly 
expelled from negociations that redrefs, which was 
only to be obtained by arms. 

The fears difcovered by the court of Great Britain 
only ferved to encreafe the infolence of the enemy ; 
and their guard-fhips continued to feize not only all 
the guilty, but the innocent, whom they found fail- 
ing along the Spanflh main. At laft, however^ the 
complaints of the Englirtx merchants were loud e- 
nough to intereft the houfe of commons; their let- 
ters and memorials were produced, and their griev« 
ances enforced by council at the bar of the houfe. It 
was foQn found that the money which Spain had a- 
greed to pay to the court of Great Britain was with- 
held, and no reafon afligned for the delay. The mi- 
nifter, therefore, to gratify the general ardour, and to 
atone for his former deficiencies, aiTured the houfe 
that he would put the nation in a condition for war. 
Soon after letters of reprifal were granted againft the 
Spaniards, and this being on both fldes confidered as 
an atSlual commencement of hoftilities, buth dili- 
gently fet forward their armaments by fea and land. 
In this threatening fituation the French miriifter at 
the Hague declared that his matter was obliged by 
treaty to aflift the king of Spain ; fo that the alliances, 
which but twenty years before had taken place, were 
now quite reverfed. At that time France and Eng- 
land were combined againft Spain j at prefsnt, 
France and Spain w^re united againft England ; fuch 
little hopes can ftatefmen place upon the firmeft trea- 
ties, where there is no fuperior power to compel the 
obfervancc. •■ 

P A 
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A rupture btwccn England and Spain being noW 
become unavoidable^ the people, who had long cla- 
moured for war, began to feel uncommon alacrity at 
its approach ; and the miniftry, finding it ineviuble, 
began to be as earned in preparation. Orders were if- 
Aied for augmenting the land forces, and 
A* D raifing a body of marines. War was declar- 
1739. cd with proper folemnity, and foon after 
two rich Spanifh prizes were taken in the 
Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon, a man of more 
courage than experience, of more confidence than 
ftill, was fent commander of a fleet into the Weft 
Indies, to diftrefs the enemy in that part of the globe. 
He had aflerted in the houfe of commons that Porto 
Bello, a fort and harbour in South America, could 
be eafily deftroyed, and that he himfelf would under- 
take to reduce it with fix fhips only. A projed 
which appeared fo wild and impoffible, was ridiculed 
by the miniftry ; but as be ftill infifted upon the pro- 
pofal, they complied with his requeft, hoping that his 
want of fuccefs might reprefs the confidence of his 
party. In this, however, they were difappointed ; 
for with fix (hips only, he attacked and demolilhed 
all the fortifications of the place, and came away vic- 
torious, with fcarce the lofs of a man. This vidory 
Hvas magnified at home in all the ftrains of panegyric, 
And the triumph was far fuperior to the value of the 

/'conqueft. 
While vigorous preparations were making in other 
departments, a fquadron of fhips was equipped for 
diftreffing the enemy in the South Seas, the command 
of which was given to commodore Anfon. This 
fleet was deflined to fail through the ftreightsof Ma- 
gellJin, and (leering northwards along the coafts of 
Chili and Peru, to co-operate occafionalli with ad- 
miral Vernon acrofs the ifthmus of Darii^n. The de- 
lays and miflakcs of the miniftry fruftrated' that part 
t)f the fchcmc, which wasoriginally well laid. When 

it 
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it was too late in the feafon, the commodore fet out 
vrith Ave (hips of the line, a frigate, and two flore- 
(hips, with about fourteen hundred men. Having 
reached the coafts of Brazil, he refrefhed his men for 
fome time on the ifland of St. Catharine, a fpot that 
enjoys all the fruitful nefs and verdure of the luxuricMis 
tropical climate. From thence he fleered downward 
into the cold and tempeftuous regions of the fouth ; 
and f^about five months after, meeting a terrible 
temp6n, he doubled Cape Horn. By this time his 
fleet was difperfed, and his crew deplorably difabled 
With the fctirvy ; fo that with much difficalty he 
gained the delightful ifland of Juan Fernandez. 
There he was joined by onefhip, and a frigate of fe- 
ven guns. From thence advancing northward, he 
landed on thecoaft of Chili, and attacked the city of 
Paita by night. In this bold attempt he made no ufe 
of his {hipping, nor even difembarked all his men ; 
a few foldiers, favoured by darknefs, fufficed to fill 
the whole town with terror and confufioo. The 
governor of the garrifon, and the inhabitants fled on 
all fides i accuflomed to be fevere, they expefied fe- 
verity. In the mean time, a fmall body of the Eng- 
Ii(h kept pofleffion of the town for three days, ftrip- 
ping it of all the treafures and merchandife to a con- 
fiderable amount, and then fetting it on fire. 

Soon after this fmall fquadron advanced as far as 
Panama, fituated on the iflhmus of Darien,onthewef- 
tern fide of the great American continent. The com- 
modore now placed all hopes in taking one of thofe 
V aluable Spanifh (hips, which trade from the Philippine 
Iflands to Mexico. Not above one or two at the tttoA 
of thefe immenfely rich fhips went from one continent 
to the other in a year ; they were therefore very large, in 
order to carry a fii0iciency of treafure, and proportion-* 
ably ftroiig to defend it. In hopes of meeting with oncof 
thefe the commodore, with hrs little fleet, travcrfed the 
great Pacific Ocean j but the fcurvy once more vifiting 
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* his crew» feveral of his men died, and almoft all were 
difabled. In this exigence having brought all his men 

: into one veflel, and fet fire to the other, he fleered 
- for the ifland of Tinian, which lies about half way 

* between the new world and the old. In this charm- 
ing abode he continued for fome time, tilLhis men 
recovered their health, and his (hip was refitted for 
failing. 

Thus refrefhed he fet forward for China, where he 
laid in proper floras for once more traverfing back 
that immenfe ocean in which he had juft before fuf- 
fered fuch incredible diiSculties. Having according- 
ly taken fome Dutch and Indian failors on boaid, be 
again fleered towards America, and at length after 
various toils, difcovered the Spanifh galleon he had io 
long ardently expeded. This vefTel was built as well 
for the purpofes of war as of merchandife. It 
motinted fixty guns, and five hundred men, while 
the crew of the commodore did not amount to half 
that number. However the viSory was on the fide 
of the Englifh, and they returned home with their 
valuable prize, Avhich was eflimated at three hundred 
and thirteen thoufand pounds (lerling, while the dif- 
ferent captures that had been made before amounted 
to as much more. Thus after a voyage of three years, 
' conducted with aftonifhingperfeverance and intrepidi- 
ty, the public fuftained the lofs of a noble fleet ; but a 
few individuals became poflefTed of immenfe riches. 

In the mean time the Englifh conduced other 
operations againfl the enemy with amazing activity. 
When Anfon fet out it was with a defign of a^iioga 
fubordinate part to a formidable armament defigned 
for the coaits of New Spaii), confifting of tweoty-ninc 
fiiips of the line, and almofl an equal niunber of fri« 
gates, furnifhed with all kinds of warlike flores, near 
fifteen thoufand feamen» and as many land»fofces. 
Never was a fleet more completely equipped, nor 
never bad the nation more fanguine hopes of fuccefs. 

irord 
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Lord Carthcart was appointed to commaiid the land- 
forces ; but he dying on the paflage, the command 
devolved upon general Wentwotth, whofe abilities 
were fup{>ored to be unequal to the truft repofed in . 
him. 

When the forces were landed at Carthagena, they 
erected a battery, with which they made a breach in 
the principal- fort, while Vernony who commanded the 
fleer, fenta number of {hips into the harbour, to di- 
vide the fire of the enemy, and to co-operate with the 
army on (bore. The breach being deemed pra6]tica- . 
b)e, a body of troops were commanded to florm ; but 
the Spaniards deferred the forts, which, if poife^ed . 
of courage, they maght have defended with fuccefs* . 
The troops upon gaining ^ this advantage, were ad- 
vanced a good deal nearer the city; but they there 
met a much greater pppofition than they had expell- 
ed. It was found, or afl'erted, that the fleet could ^ 
not lie near enough to batter the town, and that noT^ 
thing remained but to attempt one of the forts by 
fcaiing. The leaders of the fleet and the arpy be- 
gun mut^ially to accufe each other,, each aflTerting 
the probability of what the other, denied* . At 
length, Wentworth flimulatcd by the admiral's re- 
proachi refolved to try the dangerous experiment, and, 
ordered that fort St. Lazare (faould be attempted by 
fcalade. Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
this undertaking ; the forces marching up to the at- 
tack, their guides were flain, and they miftook their 
way. Inftead of attempting the weakeft part of the 
fort, they advanced to where it was flrongeft, and 
where they were expofed to the fire of the town* 
Colonel Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was 
killed in the beginning. Soon after it was foutid that 
their fcaiing ladders were too (hort ; the officers w^re 
perplexed for want of orders, and the troops flood ex- . 
pofed to the whole fire of the enemy, without know- 
ing how to proceed. Afterbearinga dreadful fir^for . 
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fome hours with great intrepidity, they at length re- 
treated, leaving fix hundred men dead on the fpot. The 
terrors of the climate foon began to be more dreadful 
than thofe of war; the rainy feafon came on with fuck 
violence, that it was impoflile for the troops to con- 
tinue encamped ; and the mortality of the feafon now 
« began to attack them in all its frightful varieties. Ta 
thefe calamities, fufficient to quell any enterprize, 
was added the diflention between the land and fea 
commanders, who blamed each other for every fai- 
lure, and became frantic with mutual recrimination. 
They only, therefore, at laft cou!d be brought to a« 
gree in one mortifying meafure, which was to leiai- 
'bark the troops, and withdraw them as quick as 
poffible from this fcence of daughter and conta- 
gion. 

This fatal mifcarriagc which tarnifhed the Britifli 
glory, was no fooner known in England, than the 
kingdom was filled with murmurs and difcontent. 
The loudeft burfl of indignation was dittQcd at the 
minifter j and they who once praifed him for fucceiTcs 
he did not merit, condemned him now for a failure, 
of which he was gmhie&. 

The minifter finding the indignation of 
A. D. the houfeof commons turned againft him, 
1741. tried every art to break that confederacy, 
which he knew he had not ftrength to op- 
pofe. The refentment of the people had been raifed a- 
gainft him to an extravagant height ; and their lea- 
ders taught them to expeft very fignal juftice on their 
fuppofed oppreiTor. At length finding his poft un- 
tenable, he. declared he would never fit more in that 
houfe : the next day the king adjourned both houfes 
of parliament for a few days, and in the interim Sir 
Robert Walpole, was created earl of Orford,and rc- 
iigned all his employments.. 

But the pleafure of his defeat was of (hort dura- 
tion j it foon appeared that thofe who declaicned mod 
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;>udly for the liberty of the people bad adopted new 
neafures wtth their new employments. The new 
:onverts were branded as betrajrers of the interds of 
heir country ; but particulary the refentment of the 
people fell upon Pulteney earfof Bath, who bad long^ 
declaimed againft that verv condud he now feemed 
earneft to purfue. He had been the idol of the people^ 
and conlidered as one of the moft illuftrious cham-* 
piohs that had ever defended the caufe of freedom % 
but allured perhaps with the hope of governing ia 
Walpole^s place, he was contented to give up his po- 
pularity for ambition. The king, however, treated 
him wiih that negle£t which he merited : he was lai4 
aftde for life, and continued a wretched furvlvour of 
all his former importance. 

The emperor dying in the year 1 740, the Frenck 
be|an to think this a favourable opportunity for ex- 
ertmg their ambition once more. Rcgardlcfs of trea^ 
ties, particularly that called the pragmatic fadion, 
by which the reverfion of all the late emperor's do- 
minions was fettled upon his daughter, they raufed 
the eledor of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus 
the queen of Hungary^ daughter of Charles the Sixthy 
defcended from an illuftrious line of emperors »C.*- i-*-'- 
fclf ftripped of her inheritance, and left tor a .. ' > e 
year deferted by all Europe, and without any hopes of 
fuccour. She had fcarce clofed her father's eyes, 
when (he loft Silefiayby an irruption of the young king^ 
of Prui&a, who feized the opportunity of her defcncc- 
lefs (late to renew his ancient pretentions to that pro*. 
vince, of which it muft be owned his anceftors had 
been unjudly deprived. France, Saxony, and Bava^ 
ria^ attacked the reft of her dominions } England was 
the only ally that feemed willing to efpoufe her help* 
lefs condition. Sardinia, and Holland^ foon after 
came to her afllftance, and laft of all Btiffia acceded 
to the union in her favour. 
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It may now be demanded, what caufe Britain had 
to intermeddle in thefe continental fchemes. It can 
only be anfwered, that the interefts of Hanover, and 
the fecurity of that eleAorate, depended upon the 
nicely balancing the different interefts of the empire; 
and the Englifh miniftry were willing to gratify the 
king. 

Accordingly the king fent a body of £ngli(h forces 
into the Netherlands, which he had augmented by 
fixteen thoufand Hanoverians, to make a diverfion 
upon the dominions of France, in the queen of Hun- 
gary's favour. And by the affiftance of thefe the 
queen of Hungary foon began to turn the fcale of 
M^ory on her fide. The French were driven out of 
Bohemia. Her general piince Charles, at the head 
of a large army, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. 
Her rival, the nominal emperor, was obliged to fly 
before her; and being abandoned by his allies, and 
ifripped of even his hereditary dominions, retired to 
Franckfort, where he lived in obfcurity. 

The French, in order to prevent this jun<9ion of the 
Auftrianand Britifli forces, affembled an army of fix- 
ty thoufand men upon the river Maync, under the 
command of marfhal Noailles, who pofted 
A. D. his troops upon the eaft fide of that river. 
1743. The Britifli forces, to the number of forty 
thoufand, pufhed forward on the other fide 
into a country where they found themfelves entirely 
dediluie of provifions, the French having cut off all 
means of their being fupplied. The king of Eng- 
land arrived at the camp, while his army was in this 
deplorable fituation, wherefore he refolved to pene- 
trate forward to join twelve thoufand Hanoverians and 
Htflians, who had reached Hannau. With this view 
he decamped; but before his army had marched three 
leagues, he found the enemy had enclofed him on e-* 
very fide, near a village called Dettingen. 

No- 
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Nothing now prefented but the moil mortifying 

profpedls; if he fought the enemy, it muft be at the 

greateft difadvantage ; if he continued inadtiv^, there 

was a certainty of being ftarved ; and a retreat for all 

was impoffible* The impetuoHty of the French 

troops faved his whole army. They pafTed a defile^ 

which they (hould have b^en contented to guard.; 

and) under the condud of the duke -of Gramonty 

their horfe charged the £ngli(b foot with great fury* 

They were received with intrepidity and refolution.; 

fo that they were oblig.ed to give way, and repafs the 

Mayne with precipitation, . with the lofs of above five 

thoufand men. 

Mean while the French went on with vigojur on 
every fide. They proj^Sed. an invafipn of Englanc^; 
and Charles, the fon of the old jPret^nder, departed 
from Rome, in the difguife of a Spanifh courier, fqr 
Paris, where he had an audience of the French king« 
The family, had long been the dupes of France^ 
'but it was thought at prefent there wer^ ferious refo- 
lutions formed in their favour. The. troops deftinecl 
for the expedition amounted to fifteen thpuf<u)d men, 
■preparations were made fqr embarking them at Dun- 
kirk, aifd fome of the nearefl ports to England, un- 
der the eye of the young Pretender. The duke cje 
RoquefeuilJe, with twenty (hips of the line, was tc 
fee them fafely landed in, England, and the famous 
count Saxe was to command them, when put on 
•fhore. But the whole project was difconcerted iJy 
the appearance of Sir John Norris, who, with a fupe- 
'rior fleet, made up to attack them. The French 
fleet was thus obliged to put back ; a very hard ga),^ 
of wind damaged their tranfports beyond redrefs ; and 
the French, now frufl;rated in their fcheme of a (ud« 
den defcent, thought fit openly to declare war. 
- The French, therefore, entered upon the war with 
great alacrity. They beficged Fribourg, and in Jhe 
beginning of the fucceeding c^ippaign invefted the 
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ftrong city of Tournay. Although the allies were* 
{nferior in number, and although commanded bjr'the 
duke of Cumberland, yet they rtfolved, if poifiblf,* 
to fave this city 1>y hazarding a battle'. They accord- 
ing marched againft the enemy, and took poft la" 
fight of the French, who were encamped on an emi- 
nence, the village of St« Antoine on the I'ight, a 
wood on the left, and the town of Fontenoy bcfor^ 
them. This advantageous fituation did not, rcptt^i 
the ardour of the Englifh, who began the attack at 
two o^clock in the morning, and preffing forward 
bore down all oppofition. They were for near art 
kour vi^orious, and confident of fuccefs, while Saxe, 
a foldier of fortune, who commanded the French army, 
was irt that time fick of the fame diforder of which he 
afterwards died. However he was carried about to all 
the pofis in a litter, and aflured his attendants that, 
Aotwithftanding all unfavourable appearances, th^ 
day was his own. A column of the Englifh without 
any command, but by mere mechanical courage, 
had advanced upon the enemies lines, which open- 
ifig, formed an avenue on each fide to receive them. 
It was then that the French artillery on the three fides 
began to play on this forlorn body, which though they 
continued for a long time unfhaken, were obliged at 
laft to retreat about three in the afternoon. This was 
One of the moft bk)ody battles that had been fought 
ira this age ; the allies left on the field of battle near 
twelve thoufand men, and the French bought their 
viflory with near an equal number of flain. 

This blow, by which Tournay was taken by the 
French, gave them fuch a manifefi fuperiorky all the 
icH^ of ihe campaign, that they kept the fruits of their 
..ii£lory dtti;>ng the whole continuance of the war» 

But tho^bad fuccefs attended the Britifh 

A. D. arms by land and fea, yet thefe being dif- 

^745* ^^^^ evils, the Engiifli feemed onlytocom^ 

plain frcm honourable motives^ and mur- 

mui* 
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Jnured at diftrefles, of which they had but a \ery. 
xemete profped. A civil war was now going to be. 
kindled in their own dominions, which, mixed ter-. 
rors with their complaints ; and which while it en? 
creafed their perplexities, only cemented their union. 

It was at this period that the fon of the old Preten^ . 
der refolved to make an effort for gaining the Britifti 
crown. Charles Edward, the adventurer in queftion, 
had been bred in a luxurious court, without partaking^ 
in its effeminacy. He was enterprizing and ambi-. 
tious ; but either from inexperience, or natural ina* 
btlity, utterly unequal ta the bold undertaking, ile. 
wad long flattered by the rafli, the fuperffitious, an^^^ 
the needy ; he was taught to believe that the kingdool 
was ripe for a revolt, and that it could no longer 
bear the immenfe load of taxes with which it w^s buf^ 
thened. 

- £eing now, therefore, furniflied with fome moneyi 
and with ff ill larger promifes from France, who fanned 
his ambition, he ehibarked for Scotland onboard 4; 
fmall frigate, accompanied by the marqgis of Tulli-* 
bardine. Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other def- 
perate adventurers. Thus for the conqueft of thd 
whole Britifh empire, he only brought with him feven 
officers and arms for two thoufand men. 

The boldnefs of this enterprize aftonifhed all Eu*, 
rope. It awakened the fears of the pufillani^ous, the : 
ardour, of the brave, and the pity of the wife. 

But by this time the young adventurer was .arrived; 
at Perth, where the unnecefury ceremony was perr. 
formed of proclaimingJiis father king of Gfea^ Britain. 
From thence, defcending with his, forces from the 
mountains, they^feemed to ^atlicr.as they went for-, 
ward; and advancing to Ldi^i burgh, they entered 
that city without opporitjon. There again the.pagei- 
antry of proclamation was performed; and there ht 
promifed to diiTolve the union, which was copiidefi* 
cd as one of the grievances of the country. Ho^e* 
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Tcr, the caftle of that city ftill held out, and he was 
unprovided with cannon to hefiege it. 

In the mean time, Sir John Cope^ who had pur« 
fued the rebels through the Highlands, but had de-* 
clined meeting them in their defcent ; being now re* 
inforced by two regiments of dragoons, refolved to 
Biarcb towards Edinburgh, and give the enemy bat« 
tie. The' young adventurer, whofe forces were ra« 
ther fuperior, though undifciplined, attacked :him 
near Prefton Pans, about twelve miles from the capi- 
tal, and in a few minutes put him and his troops to 
flight. This vif^ory, by which the king loft five hun- 
dred men, gave the rebels great influence ; and had 
the Pretender taken advantage of the general confter- 
fiacion, and marched diredly for England, the con- 
fequence might have been fatal to freedom. But he 
il^as amufed by the promife of fuccours vt^hich never 
came; and thus induced to remain in Edinburgh, to 
enjoy the triumphs of a trifling vidory, and to be 
treated as a monarch. 

• While the young Pretender was thus trifling away 
his time at Edinburgh, Tor, in dangerous enterprises, 
delay is but defeat, the miniflry of Great Britain took 
every proper precaution to oppofe him with fuccefs. 
Six thoufand Dutch troops, that had come over to 
the afiiftance of the crown, were difpatched north- 
ward, under the command of general Wade. The 
duke of Cumberland foon after arrived from Flan- 
ders, and was followed by another detachment of dra- 
goons and infantry, well difciplined, and enured to 
adion. Befvdes thefe, volunteers offered in every 
part of the kingdom ; and every county exerted a 
'vigorous fpirit of indignation both againft theambition, 
the religion, and the allies of the young Pretender. 

However, he had been bred in a fchool that 
taught him maxims very different from thofe that then 
prevai-led- jn England. Though he might have 
brought civil war and all the calamities attending it 
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with him into the kingdom, he had been taught the 
aflTertion of his right was a duty incumbent upon him, 
and the altering the conflitution and perhaps the re- 
ligion of his country, an obje6t of laudable ambition* 
Thus animated he went forward with vigour, and hav- 
ing upon frequent confultations with his officers^ 
come to a refolution of making an irruption into Eng* 
land, he entered the country by the weftern border^ 
and invefied Carlifle, which furrendered in lefs thaa 
three days. He there found a confiderable quantity 
of arms, and there too he caufed his father to be pro- 
claimed king. 

General Wade being apprized of his progrefs, ad- 
vanced acrofs the country from the oppofite more, but 
receiving intelligence that the enemy was two days 
march before him, he retired to his former ftation'. 
The young Pretender, therefore, thus unoppofed', 
refolved to penetrate farther into the kingdom, having 
received aiTurances from France that a confiderable 
body of troops would be landed on the fouthern coafts, 
to make a dlverfion in his favour. He was flattered 
alfo with the hopes of being joined by a confiderable 
number of male-contents, as he paiTed forward, and 
that his army would encreafe on the march. Accord- 
ingly, leavmg a fn^all garrifon in Carlifle, which he 
(hould rather have left defencelefs, he advanced to 
Penrith, marching on foot in an Highland drefs, and 
continuing his irruption till he came to Manchefter> 
where he efiabifhed his head quarters. 

He was there joined by about two hundred Eng- 
lifli, who were formed into a regiment, under the 
command of colonel Townly. From thence he pur- 
fued his march to Derby, intending to go by the way 
of Chefter into Wales, Where he hoped to be joined 
by a great number of followers ; but the faAions a« 
mong his own chiefs prevented his proceeding to that 
part of the kingdom. 
. He was by this time advanced within an hundred 
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■lilci of the capital, which wu filled with perplucity 
and ccafternation. Had he proceeded in hia cancer 
with that txpcdition which he had hitherto u(cd, he 
night have made bicnrelf mailer of the metropolis, 
where he would certain!/ have been joined by ^ con- 
fideriblc number of bis well-wiQieis, who waited im- 
patiently for hii approach. ^ 

la the mean time the king refolvcd to take the iiel^ 
if) perfon. But he found bfety from the difcontents, 
which now began to prevail in the Pretendcr'i army. 
In hd he was Dut the nominal leader of hia forces ; as 
hii generals, the cbiefs of the Highland cUaa, were, 
from their education, ignorant, and avcrfe lofuboi^ 
dination. They had from the beginning begin lo 
embrace oppolitc fyftemi of operation, and to contend 
with each other for prc-eminencpi but tbcy feemed 
now unanimous in returning t4 dicir own couatiy 
once more. 

The rebels accordingly effected Jhcir retreat to Car- 
lifle without any lofs, and froift^snce ciofled the 
livera Eden and Solway into SctitJtQid. In thefe 
narchcs, however, they, piererved dfthe rules (^ 
w^ i they abfiained in a great meafure from plunder, 
they levied contributions on the towns as they piflcd 
along, and with unaccountable precaution left a garri- 
. fon in Carlifle, whichfhoitly after waa obliged to fur- 
render to the duke of Cumberland at difcretlon, to 
tne number of four hundred men. 

The Pretender being returned to Scotland, he 
proceeded to Glafgow, from which city he exacted fc- 
vere contributions. He advanced from thence to. 
Stilling, where he was joined by lord Lewis Gordon, 
at the head of fome forces, which had been aflcniblcd 
in his abfence. Other clans, to the number of two 
thoufand, came in likewife; and from fome fupplies 
of money, which he received from Spain, and from 
fome fkirmifhcs, in which he was fuccefsful a^ainft 
the royalifts, his affairs began to wear a. mofi: pror 
mijiiis 
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mifing zfytSt, Being joined by lord Drummond, he 
invefted the cafile of Stirlitig, commanded by general 
Bl^kenyi but the rebel forces being unufedto fieges, 
confumed much time to no purpofe. It was durinz 
this attempt, that general Havvky, who commanded 
a^carifiderable body of forces near Edinburgh,' under* 
took toraife the fiege, and advanced towards the re- 
fc^) army as far as Falkirk. After two days fpent m 
mutually examining each other's firength, the rebels 
being ardent to engage, were led on in full fpirits to 
attack the king's army. The Pretender, who was in 
thb fr^nt line, gave the fi^nal to engage ^ and the firft 
fire put Hawtey's forces into confufion. The horAs 
retreated with precipitation, and fell upon their own 
infantry ; while the rebels following the bloWj the 
greateft part of the royals army fled with the utmoft 
precipitation. They retired in confufion to £d1n- 
buprgh, leaving the conqujerors in pofTei&on of their 
tents, their artillery, and the field of battle. 

Thus far the aifairs of the rebel army Teemed not un- 
profperous; but here was an end of all their triumphs. 
The duke of Cumberlaad, 9t that time the favourite 
of the Englifh army, had been recalled from Flan« 
ders, and put himfelf at the head of the troops at Edin- 
burgh, which confifted of about fourteen thoufand 
men. With thefe he advanced to Aberdeen, where 
he was joined by feveral of the Scotch nobility, at- 
tached to the houfe of Hanover ; and having revived 
the drooping fpirits of his army, he refolved to find 
out the eneiny, who retreated at his approach. After 
having r^fremed his troops at Aberdeen for fome 
time, he renewed his march, and in twelve days he 
came up to the banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. 
This was the place where the rebels might have difputed 
his pafiage, but they loft every advantage in difputing 
with each other.They feemed nowtotally devoid of all 
counfel and fubordination, without condu£l,and with* 
out unanimity. After a variety of contefls amon^ 
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each other, they refolvcd to await their purfuers upon 
the plains of Culloden, a place about nine miles dif- 
tant from Invernefs, embofomed in hills, except on 
that . fide which was open to the fea. There they 
drew up in order of battle, to the number of eight 
thoufand men, in three divifions, fupplied with fooe 
pieces of artillery, ill manned and ferved. 

The battle began about one o'clock in the after- 
noon ; the cannon of the king's army did dreadful ex- 
ecution among the rebels, while theirs was totally un- 
ferviceable. One of the great errors in all the Pre- 
. tender's warlike meafures, was his fubjeding wild 
and undifciplined troops to the forms of artful wzr^ 
and thus repreding their native ardour, from which 
alone he could hope for fuccefs. A^er they bad 
been kept in their ranks, and withflood the Englifli 
fire for fome time, they at length became impatient 
for clofer engagement ; and about five hundred of 
thtm made an irruption upon the left wing of theen^- 
my with their accuftomed ferocity. The firft line 
being, difordered by this onfet, two battalions ad- 
.vanced to fupport it, and galled the enemy with a 
terrible clofe difcharge* At the fame time the 
dragoons, under Hawley, and the Argylefliire mili- 
tia pulling down a park wall that guarded the flank of 
the enemy, and which they had but feebly defended, 
fell in among them, fword in hand with great flaugh- , 
ter. In lefs than thirty minutes they were totally 
routed, and the field covered with their wounded and 
/lain, to the number of above three thoufand men. The i 
PVench troops on the left did not fire a fhot, but flood j 
ina(Siive during the engagement, and afterwards fur- 
rendered themfelves prifoners of war. An entire bo- 
dy of the clans marched off the field, in order, while ' 
the reft were routed with great flaughter, and their 
leaders obliged with reludlance to retire. Civil war 
Js in itfelf terrible, but more fo when heightened by • 
^unoeceflary cruelty; How guilty focvcr an entmy 

ffay 
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may be, It is the duty of a brave foldier to remember 
that he is only to figbt an oppofer, and not a fuppli- 
ant. The victory was in every refpcft decifive, and 
humanity to the conquered would ^ have rendered it 
glorious. But little mercy was fhewn here ; the con- 
querors were feen to refufe quarter to the wounded, 
the unarmed, and the defencelefs; feme were (lain 
who were only excited by cuciofity to become fpedia- 
tors of the combat, and foldiert were feen to antici- 
pate thd bafe employment of the executioner. The 
duke immediately after the a£lion, ordered fix and 
thirty deferters to be executed, the conquerors fpread 
terror wherever they came, and afrer a (hort fpace, 
the whole country round was one dreadful fcene of 
plunder, {laughter, and defolation ; juflice was for<^ 
gotten, and vengeance aflumed the name. 

In this manner were blafted all the hopes, and al> 
the ambition of the young adventurer; one (bort 
hour deprived him of imaginary thrones and fceptres, 
and reduced him from a nominal king, to a di({re£[ed 
forlorn outcaft, (hunned by all mankind, except fuch 
zs fought his deftrudion. To the good and the brave, 
fubfequent dlftrefs often atones for former guilt ; and 
while reafon would fpeak for puniihment, our hearts 
plead for mercy. Immediately after the engagement, 
he fled away with a captain of Fitzjames*8 cavalry, and 
when their horfes were fatigued they bo'h alighted, 
and feparately fought for fafety. He for fome days 
wandered in this country, naturally wild; bii^ liowr 
rendered more formidable by war, a wretched "fejpd^^ 
tator of all thofe horrora which were the refulf^dlH^fi 
ill-guided ambition. :s 

There is a flriking fimilitude between his fdven-* 
tures, and thofe of Charles the Second, upon his ef« 
cape from Worcefter. He fometiroes found refuge 
in caves and cottages, without attendants, and de- 
pendent on the wretched natives, who could pity, biit 
not relieve him. Sometimes he lay in forefts, with 

one 
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•ne or two companions of his diftrefs, continually 
purfucd by the troops of the conqueror^ as there was 
a reward of thirty thoufand pounds offered for taking 
him, dead or Mfivt. Sheridan, an Iri(h adventurer, 
was the perfon who kept moft faithfully by him, 
and infpired him with courage to Aipport fuch incre- 
dible hardihips. He had occafion in the courfe of his 
concealments, totruft his life to the fidelity of above 
fifty individuals, whofe veneration for his family [Hre- 
vaiied above their avarice. 

One day, having walked from morning till nigbf, 
he ventured to enter a houfe, the owner of which he 
well knew was attached to the oppofite party« As he 
entered, he addrefled the matter of the houfe in the 
following manner. ^^Thefon of your king comes to 
** beg a little bread, and a few cfoaths. I know your 
*^ prefent attachment to my adverfaries, but I believe 
*^ you have fufficient honour not to abufe my confi- 
*< dence,ortotakeadvantageofmydi(lrefredrituationff 
*^ Take thefe raggs that have for fome time been my' 
** only covering ; you may probably reftore tbem to me 
*< one day when I mall be feated on the throne of Great 
" Britain." The matter of the houfe was touched with 
pity at his dittrefs ; he affitted him »s far as he was a- 
ble, and never divulged the fecret. There are few of 
thofe who even wiihed his dettruAion, would chufe 
to be the immediate adors in it, as it would fubjed 
them to the refentment of a numerous party. 

In this manner he continued to wander among the 
frightful wilds of Glengary, for near fix months, of- 
ten hemmed round by his purfuers^. but ftill refcued. 
by fome lucky accident from the impending danger. 
At length a privateer of St. Malocs, hired by his ad- 
herents, arrived in Lochnanach, in which he embarked 
in the moft wretched attire. He was clad in a fhort 
coat of black frize, thread bare, over which was a 
common Highland plaid, girt round by a beir, from 
Whence depended a pittol and a dagger. He had not 
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l>een (hiftedTor many weeks; his eye was hollow, 
Kis vifage wan, and his conftitution greatly impaired 
. by famine and fatigue. He was accompanied by Sulli- 
van and Sheridan» two Irifii adherents, who had 
ihared all his calamities, together with Cameron of 
Lochie), and his brother, and a few other exiles. They 
fet fail for France, and after having been chaced by 
two Englifli men of war, they arrived in fafety at a 
place called Rofeau, near Morlaix in Bretagne* 
Perhaps he would have found it more difficult to ef« 
cape, had not th^ vigilance of his purfuers been re« 
laxed by a report that he was already flain. 

In the mean time, while the Pretender was thus 
putfued, the fcafFoIds and the gibbets were preparing 
for his adherents. Seventeen officers of the rebel ar- 
my were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Kenning* 
ton-common, in the neighbourhood of London. 
Their conftancy ia death gained more profelytes to 
their caufe than even perhaps their victories would 
have obtained. Nine were executed in the fame^ 
manner at Carlifle, and eleven at York. A few 
obtained pardons, and a confiderable number of the 
common men were tranfported to the plantations itt 
North America. 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the 
lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and found 
euiJty. Cromartie was pardoned, and the others were 
Ueheaded on Tower-hill, 

In this manner victory, defeat, negociation, trea* 
chery, and rebellion, fucceeded each other rapidly 
for fome years, till all fides began to think themfelves 
growing more feeble, and gaining no folid advan- 
tage. 

A negociation was therefore refolved upon ; and 
the contending powers agreed to come to a congrefs at 
Aix-la-Chapdle, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir 
Thomas Robinfon aflifted as plenipotentiaries from 
the king of Great Britain* This treaty was begun^ 
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upon the preliminary conditions of redoring all con- 
queiis made during the war* From thence great 
hopes were expeded of conditions both favourable 
and honourable to the EngliOi ; but the treaty ftill re* 
mains alafting mark ofprecipitatecbunfels, andEfig- 
)i(h difgrace. By this it was agreed, that all prifoners 
on each fide fliould be mutually reftored, and all^con- 
queft« given up. l^hat the. duchies of Parma, Placen- 
tia, and GuaAalla, Ihould be ceded to Don Philip, 
heir apparent to the Spanifti thrune, and te his heirs; 
but in cafe of his fucceeding to the crown of Spain, 
then thefe dominions fliculd revert to the houfe of 
Aufl ia. It was confirmed that the fortifications of 
Dunkirk to the fea (hould be demolidied; that the 
Englifh fhip annually fent with flaves to the coaft of 
New Spain (hould have this privilege continued for 
four years. That the king of Pruflia fliould be con- 
firmed in the poiTeflion of Sileiia» which he had late-. 
\y conquered ; and that the queen of Hungary (hould 
be fecured in her patrimonial dominions. But one 
article of the peace was more difpleafing and aifiic- 
tlve to theEngliib than all the rei):. It was (lipulated. 
that the king of Great Britain (hould immediately 
after the ratification of this treaty, fend two perfons 
of rank atid di(lin(Sion to France as hoftages, until- 
reOitution (houhd be made of Cape Breton, and all 
other conquefis which England had made during the 
war. This was a mortifying claufe ; but to add to 
the general error of the negociation, no mention was 
made of the fearching the vefTeis of England in the A- 
merican feas, upon which the war was originally be- 
gun. The limits of their refpeftive pofleffions in 
North-America were not afcertained j nor did they 
receive any equivalent for thofe forts which they re- 
ftored to the enemy. The treaty of Utrecht had long 
been the objed^ of reproach to thofe by whom it was 
made; but with all its faults, the treaty now conclud- 
ed was by far more defpicable and erroneous* Yet 

fuch 
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fucli was the fpirit of the times, that the treaty of 
Utrecht was branded with iiniverfal contempt, and the 
treaty of Aix la CHappelle was extolled with the high* 
eft ftrains of praife. 

This treaty, which feme afferted would fervefora 
bond of permanent amity, was, properly fpeaking, but 
a temporary truce; a cefiation from hoftilities, which 
both fides were unable to continue* Though the war 
between England and France was adlually huflied up 
in Europe, yet in the Eaft and Weft Indies it (Hll 
went forward with diminiflied vehemence. Both 
fides ftill willing to offend, ftill offending, and yet 
both complaining of the infraction* 

A new colony having been' formed in North Ame- 
rica, in the Province of Nova-Scotia, it was thought 
that thither the wafte of an exuberant nation might 
well be drained off; and thofe bold fpirils kept in em- 
polyment at a diftance, who might be dangerous, if 
fuffered to continue in idlenefs at home. Nova-Sco- 
tia was a place \;^here men might be imprifoned, but 
not maintaihed ; it was cold, barren, and incapableof 
fuccefsful cultivation. The new colony therefore 
was maintained there with fome expence to the go- 
vernment in the beginning ; and fuch as were permit- 
ted, foon went fouth ward to the miMer climates, where 
they were invited by an untenarited and fertile foil. 
Thus did the nation ungratefully (end off" her hardy 
veterans to perifhbn inh'ofpitable (hores, and this they - 
%ere taught to believe would extend their dominion. 

However it was for this barren (pot that the Englilh 
. arid French revived the war, which foon after fpread 
with fuch terrible devaftation over every part of the 
globe. The native Indians bordering upon the de- 
farts of Nbva-Scotia, a fierce and favage people, look- 
ed from the firft with jealoufy upon thefe new fettlers ; 
and they confidered the vicinity of the Englifli as an 
encroachment upon their native pofleifions. The 
French, who were neighbours in like manner, and 
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to be a little more minute. The Fren< 
firfi cultivators of Nova-Scotia, and b) 
and long perfeverance, had rendered t 
ally banen, fomewhat more fertile, 1 
fuflaining nature, with fome affiftancc 
This country, however, had frequi 
mailers, until at kngth the £ngli& ) 
the poflellion, and acknowledged a; 
owners, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
of this country was reckoned necelTar] 
Englilh colonies to the north, and to 
. fuperiority in the fifheries in that part 
The French, however, who had been 1 
the back parts of the country, refolved 
method todirpoirefs thenew-cotnets, a: 
the Indians to more open hotlilitici, w 
prefenled to the Englifli miniflry far foi 
out redtefs. 

Soon after this another foutce of difi 
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meirce, and alfo invited by the natural beauties of the 
country, they difpoflelled them of their new fettle- 
ments, and built fuch forts as would command the 
whole country round about. 

Not in America alone, but alfoin'Aiia, the feeds 
of a new war were preparing to be expanded. On 
th^ coafts of Malabar, the Englifh and French had, 
in fa£t, never ceafed from hodilitiest 

The miniftry, however, in England began now a 
very vigorous exertion id defence of their colonies, 
^ho refufed to defend themfelves. Four operations 
were undertaken in America at the fame ' 
time. Of thefe, one w^s commanded by A. D« 
colonel Monckton, who had orders to drive 1756. 
the French from the encroachments upon 
the province of Nova- Scotia. The fecond, more to 
the South, was dire£led againftCrown- point, under 
the command of general Johnfon. The third, under 
the condu£l of general Shirley, was deftined to Nia«> 
gara, to fecure the forts on the river ; and the fourth 
was farther fouthward ftill, againftFort Du Quefne, 
under general Braddock. 

In thefe expeditions Monckton was fuccefsful ; 
Johnfon alfo was vi£lorious, though he failed in tak-> 
ing the fort againft which he was fent; Shirlev was 
thought to have loft the feafonfor operation by delay ; 
Braddock was vigorous and a£live, but fulFered a de- 
feat. This bold commander, who had been recom- 
mended to this fervice by the duke of Cumberland, fet 
forward upon this expedition in June, and left the 
cultivated parts of the country on the tenth at the head 
of twothoufand two hundred men, directing his march 
to that part of the country where general Wafhing- 
ton had been defeated the year before. Being at 
length within ten miles of the French fortrefs, he 
was appointed to befiege, and marching forward thro' 
the forefts with full confidence of fucce&, on a fud- 
den his wbble army was aftontflied by a general dif- 
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charge of arms, both in froDt and flank, from an ene- 
my that ftill remained unfeen. It was now too late 
to think of retreating, the troops had pafied into the 
'defile, which the enemy had artfully permitted them 
to do before they offered to fire. The vanguard of 
the Englifh now, therefore, fell back in confternation 
"upon the main body, and the panic (bon became ge- 
'neraU The officers alone difdained to fly, while Brad- 
dock himfelf flill continued to command his brave af- 
fociates, difcovering at once the greatefl intrepidity 
and the gteatefl imprudence. An enthuiiafl to the 
difcipHiK of war, he difdained to fly from the field, 
or to permit his men to quit their ranks, when their 
6nly method of treating the Indian army, was by a 
precipitate attack, or an immediate defertion of the 
field of battle. At length Braddock, having received 
a mufketfhot, through the lungs, he dropped, and a 
total confufion enfued. All the artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage of the army were left to the enemy; and 
the lofs fultained by the Englifh army might amount 
to fevcn hundred men. 

The murmurs, fears, and difl!enfions which this de- 
feat gave rife to, gave the French an opportunity of 
carrying on their defigns on another quarter. The 
ifland of Minorca, which we had taken from the Spa- 
niards in the reign of queen Anne, was fecured to 
Eng-and by repeated treaties. But the miniflry, at 
thi$ time being blinded by domeltic terrors, had neg- 
ledted to take fufficient precautions for its 'defence, 
fo that the garrifon was weak, and no way fitted to 
ftand a vigorous fiege. The French, therefore land- 
ed near the fortification of ^t. Philip's, which was rec- 
koned one of the flrongeft in Europe, and command- 
ed by general Blakeney, who was brave indeed, but 
rather fuperannuaied. The fiege was carried on with 
great vigour, and for fome time as oftinately defend- 
fed on the fide of the Englifh, but the place was at 

length obliged to capitulate. 

When 
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The minifiry being apprized of this unexpe&ed 
attack, refolved to raife the fiege if poffible, and fenc 
out admiral Byng» with ten (hips of war, with orders 
to relieve Minorca at any rate. Byng accordingly 
failed from Gibraltar, where was refufed any aiEft-' 
ance of men from the governor of that garrifon, under 
a pretence that his own fortification was in danger* 
Upon his approaching the ifland, he foon faw the 
French banners difplayed upon the (hore, and the 
Englifli colours ftill flying pn the caftle of St. Philip. 
He had been ordered to throw a body of troops into 
the garrifon, but this he thought too hazardous an 
undertaking, nor di.d He even make an attempt. 
While he was thus deliberating between his fears and 
his duty, his attention was quickly called o£F by the 
appearance of a French fleet, that feemed of nearly 
equal force to his own. Confounded by a variety of 
meafures, he feemed refolved to purfue none, and 
therefore gave orders to form the line of battle, and 
zSt upon the defenfive. Byiighad been long praifed 
for' his (kill in naval tallies ; and, perhaps, valuing 
mod thofe talents for which he was moft praifed, he 
facrified all claims to courage to the applaufe for 
naval difcipline. The French fleet advanced, apart 
of the Englifh fleet engaged, the admiral flill kept 
aloof, and gave very plaufible reafoiis for not cpm- 
ing into aSion. The French fleet, therefore, flowly 
failed away, and no other opportunity ever oflFered of 
coming to a clofer engagement. 

Nothing could exceed the refentn^ent of the nation 
upon being informed of Byng's coodud. The mi- 
. niftry were not averfe to throwing from themfelves 
the blame of thofe meafures which were attended with 
fuch indifferent fuccefs, and they fecredy fanned the 
flame. The news, which foon after arrived, of the 
furrender of the garrifon to the Frencb,,.drove the ge- 
neral lerment almoft to frenzy. In c^;|||eAn time 
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Byng continued at Gibraltar, quite fatisfied with bis 
own conduA, and little expe^ing the dreadful ftorm 
that was gathering againft htm at home. Orders,' 
however, were foon fet out for putting* him undcf 
an arreft, and for carrying him to Engbnd. Up- 
on his arrival he was committed to ctofe cuftody, in 
Greenwich hoTpita), and fome arts ufed to enflame 
the populace againft hifn, who want no incentives to 
injure and condemn their fuperiors. Several addref- 
fcs were fent up from different counties, demanding 
jufticc on the delinquent, which the miAiftry were 
willing to fecoud,' He was foon after tried by a 
court-martiil in the harbour of Pbrtfmouth, where, 
after a trial which continued f<^veral days, ii is judges 
were agreed that he had not done his utmoft during 
the engagement to deftroy the enemy, and therefore 
they adjudged him to fuffcr death by the twelfth arti- 
cle of war. At the fame time, however, they recom- 
mended him as an obje6l of mercy, as they confider- 
cd his condu6l rather as theefFeds of error, than of 
cowardice. By this fentence they expeded tofatif- 
fy at once the refentment of the nation, and yet fcrcen 
thcmfelves fromconfcious fe verity. The govern- 
ment was refolved upon (hewing him no mercy; 
the parliament was applied to his favour; but they 
found no circumihinces in his conduft that could in- 
validate the former fentence. Being thus abandoned 
to his fate, he maintained to the laft a degree of for- 
titude and ferenity, that no way betrayed any timi- 
dity or cowardice. On the day fi^ed for his execu- 
tion, which was on board a man of war in the har- 
bour of Porlfmouth, headvaticed from the cabbin, 
whrre he had been imprifoned, upon deck, the place 
appointed for him to fuffer. After delivering a pa- 
per, containing the ftrongeft aflertions of his inno- 
cence, he came forward to the place where he was 
. to icneel down, and for fome time perfifted in not 
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covering his face ; but his friends feprefenting that 
his looks would poffibly intimidate the foldiers who 
were to (hoot him, and prevent their taking proper 
aim, he had his eyes bound with an handkerchief; 
and then giving the fignal for the foldiers to fire, he 
was kiHcd inftantaneoufly. Ther6 appears fome fe* 
verity in Byng*s puni(hment; but it certainly pro«: 
duced foon after very beneficial effc&s to. the na- 
tion. MW 

In the progrefs of the war the forces of the con- 
tending powers of Europe were'^now drawn out in 
the following manner. England oppofed France in 
America, Afia, and on the ocean. France attacked 
Hanover on the continent of Europe. This country 
the king of Pruffia undertook to prote£l ; while Eng- 
land promifed him troops and money toaf&ft hisope« 
rations. Then again Auftria had their aims on the 
dominions of PrufSa, and jdrew the ele£tor of Sax- 
ony inio the fame defigns. In thefe views (he was 
feconded by France and Sweden, and by Ruflia, who 
had hopes of acquiring a fettlement in the weft of 
Europe. 

The Eaft was the quarter on- which fuccefs firft 
began to dawn upon the Briti(h arms. The afFatrs of 
the Engli(h feemed to gain the afcendancy, by the 
conduct of Mr. Glive. This gentleman had at firft 
entered the company's fervice in civil capatity, but 
fin(Sing his talents more adapted for war, he gave up 
his clerk(bip, and joined among the troops as a vo- 
lunteer. His courage, which is all that fubordinate 
ofHcers can at firft mew, foon became reniarkable ; 
but his Condud, expedition, and military (kill foon 
after became foconfpicuous as to raife hisi to the firft 
rank in the army. 

The firft advantage that was obtained from bis 
aiiivity and courage was the clearing the province of 
Arcot. Soon after the French' general was taken pri- 
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/oner ; and the Nabob, whom the EngliOi fupported) 
"was reinftated in the govei nment, of which he had 
formerly been deprived. ' 

The prince of the greateft power in that country 
declared waragainfl the Englilh from motives of per- 
fonal refentment, and» levying a numerous^ army, 
laid (lege to Calcutta, one of the principar^itifli 
forts in that part of the world ; but which was not in 
a flate of ftrength to defend itfelf againft the attack of 
even barbarians. Tlie fort was taken, having been 
defetted by the commander ; and the garrifon, to the 
number of an hundred and forty -fix perfons, were 
made prifoners. 

They expe£led the ufual treatment of prifoners of 
Dvar, and were therefore the lefs vigoious in their 
defence ; but vhey foon found what mercy was to be 
cxpefled from a favage conqueror. They were all 
crowded together into a narrow prifon, called the 
Black Hole, of about eighteen feet fquare, and re- 
ceiving air only by two fmall iron windows to the 
iveft, which by no means afForcjed a fufficient circu- 
lation. It is terrible to refled on the fituation of thefe 
unfortunate men, (hut up in this narrow place, in the 
burning climate of the Eaft, and fuflFocating each 
other. Their firft efforts, upon perceiving the ef- 
fe£tsof their horrid confinement, were to break open 
the door of the prifon ; but as it opened inward they 
foon found that impoffible. They next endeavoured 
to excite the compafEon or the avidity of the guard, 
by offering him a large fum of money for his affi^ance 
in removing them to feparate prifons ; but with this 
he was not able to comply, as the viceroy was afleepi 
and no perfon dared to Jillurb him. They were now, 
therefore, left to die without hopes of relief ; and the 
whole prifon was filled with groans^ (hrieks, contefl, 
and defpair. This turbulence, however, foon after 
funk into a calm (till naore hideous i their efforts of 
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ftrength and courage were over, and an expiring lan- 
guor fucceeded. In the morning when the keepers^ 
•came to vifit the prifon, all was horror, filence, and- 
defolation. Of an hundred and forty-fix who hacP 
entered alive, twenty- three only furvived, and of 
thefe the greatei^ part died of putrid fevets upon' 
being fet free. 

The deftrutSion of this important fortrefs fervcd to- 
interrupt the profperous fuccefFes of the Englifh com* 
pany ; but the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed by the 
a£bivityofan Englifli fleet under admiral Watfon, 
ftill turned the fcale in their favour. Among the 
number of thofe who felt the power of the Engliflb in 
this part of the world, was the famous TuUa^ec An- . 
gria, a piratical prince, \vho had long infcfted the In- 
dian ocean, and made the princes on the coaft his 
tributaries. He maintained a large number of gallies, 
and with thefe he attacked the largely Hiips, and al- 
moft ever with fuccefs. As the company hid been 
greatly harrafled by his depredations, th:y refolved 
to fubdue fuch a dangerous enemy, and attack 
hrm in his own fortrcfe. In purfuance of this re- 
folution, admiral Watfon and colonel Clive failed 
Jnto his harbour of Geriah; and though they fuf- 
tained a warm fire as they entered^ yet they (bon 
threw all his fleet into flamesi and obliged his fort to 
furrender at difcretion. The conquerors found there 
a large quantity of warlike (lores, and eflFe£b to a 
c6n(iderable value. 

Colonel Clive proceeded to take revenge for the- 
cruelty przStKrd upon the Englifh. About the be- 
ginning of December, he arrived at Balafore, in the 
kingdom of Bengal. He met with little oppofitidn 
either to the fleet or the army, till they came befc^re 
Calcutta, which feemed refolved to ftand a regular 
iiege. As foon as the admiral, with two (hips, ar^ - 
rived before the town, he received a furious fire firom 
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adl the batteries, which be foon leturned with 
greater execution, and in le& than two hours obliged 
them to abandon their fortifications. By thefe means 
the Englifh took pofleiEoq of the two ftrongeft feule- 
ments on the banks of the Ganges ; but that of Ge- 
riah th^y demolifhed to the ground. 

Soon after thefe fuccefles Hughly, a city of great 
trade, was reduced, with as little difficulty as the 
former, and all the viceroy of Bengal's ftore-houfes 
and granaries were dpftroyed^ In order to repair 
thefe lofTes this barbarous prince aflembled an army 
of ten thoufand horfe, and fifteen tboufapd foot, mi 
profefled a firm refplution of expelling the Englifli 
from all their fettUments in chat part of the wqrld. 
Upon the firft intelligence of bis march colonel 
Clive, obtaining a reinforcement of men from the 
admiral's fliips, advanced lyith hif little army to 
• attack thefe numerous forces. He attacked the ene- 
my ill three columns, anfj though the nuinbers were 
fo difproportionfcd, viiSJory fpon declared in favoprof 
the Englifi). 

The Englfli by thefe victories having placed a 
viceroy on the throne (for the Mogu| had long loft 
ail power in India) they took care to exadi fuch fii- 
pulations in theif own favour ^s would fecure 
them the pofleiTipn pf {hc country whenever they 
thought proper |o rcfumc fheir authorrty. They 
were gratified in thejr ^yarice (q it^ extremeft wifh; 
and that wealth 'which they had plundered from 
^^ves in India they were refolved to employ in mak- 
ing flaves at home. 

From the conqueft of the Indians colonel Clive 
turned to the humbling of the French, who had 
long difputed empire in that part •f the wofld, and 
foon difpofleflid theip of all their power^ and all their 
Settlements. 

In 
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In the miean time, while conqueft fiiined upon us 
from the Eaft, it was fiill more fplendid in the weft- 
ern world. But Tome alterations in the miniflry led 
to thofe fucceiles which had been long wiflied for by 
, the nation, and were at length obtained. The af- 
fairs of war had been hitherto directed by a miniftry, 
but ill fupported by the commons^ becaufe not con- 
fided in by the people. They fipenjed tioaid and wa- 
vering, and but feebly held together, rather by their 
fears than their mutual confidence. When any new 
ixieafure was propofed which could not receive their 
approbation, or any new member was introduced in-*, 
to government whom they did not appoint, they 
considered it as an infringement upon their refpec- 
tive department, and threw up their place in dif- 
guft, with a view to refume them with greater 
luftre. Thus the ftrength of the crown was every 
day declining, while an ariAocracy filled up every 
avenue to the throne» intent only on the ^moluo^ntt, 
not the duties of office. 

This was at that time the general opinion^ of the 
people, and it was too loud not to reach the ihfonst 
Themjnifiry that had hitherto hedged in the throne 
were at length obliged to admit fome men into a 
fhare of the govern tment, whofe activity at leaft 
would counterbalance their^timidity and irrefolution. 
At the head of the newly introduced party was the 
celebrated Mr. William Pitt, from whofe vigour the 
nation formed very great eiqp^iStations, and they 
were not deceived* 

But though the old miaifters were obliged to ad- 
init thefe new members into their fociety, there was 
no legal penalty for refufing to operate with them ; 
they therefore ailbciated with each other, and ufed 
every art to ipfike their new affiftants obncncious to 
the king, upon whom they had been in a manner 
forced by the people. His former miniftry flattered 
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him in all his attachments to his German domintonsi 
while the new had long clamoured againft all conti- 
nentai connections, as utterly incompatible with the 
intereft of the nation. . Thefe two opinions carried 
to the extreme might have been erroneous i but the 
kin^ was naturally led to fide with thofe w'tio favour- 
ed his own fentiments, and to rejeA thole who op- 
po'cd them. Mr. Pitt, therefore, after being a few 
months in office, was ordered to refign By his nu- 
jefty's command, and his coadjutor, Mr. Legge, was 
difplaced fri)m being chancellor of the exchequer. 
But this blow to his ambition was but of (hort con- 
tinuance ; the whole nation, almoft to a man, feemed 
to rife up in his defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge being reftored to their former employments, 
of one of the fecretary of ftate, the other chancellor 
of the exchequer, began to a6t with vigour. 

The cpnfequences of the former ill conduced 
counfels fiill feemed to continue in America. The 
generals fent over to manage the operations of the 
war, loudly accufed the timidity and delays of the na- 
tives, whofeduty it was to unite in their own defence* 
The natives on the other hand as warmly expoftu- 
laced again (I the pride, avarice, and incapacity of 
thofe fent over to command them. General Shirley 
who had been appointed to the fupreme command 
there, had been for fome time recalled, and replaced 
by lord Loudon ; and this nobleman alfo foon after 
. returning to England, three feveral commanders were 
put at the head of feparate operations. General Am- 
herft commanded that.defign againft 'the iiland of 
Cape Breton. The other was configned to general 
Abercrombie, againft Crown Point and Ticonderago; 
and the third ftili more to the fouthward, againft 
fort du Quefne, commanded by brigadier-general 
Forbes. 

Cape 
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Cape Breton, which had been taken from the 
French during the preceding war, had been redored 
at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was not tell the 
£ngli(hjiad been put in pofleflion of that ifland that 
they began to perceive its advantageous fttuation^ 
and the convenience of its harbour for annoying the 
Briti(h trade with impunity. It was alfo a conve« 
nient port for carrying on their fi(hery, a branch of 
commerce of the utmoft benefit to that nation. The 
wrefting it, therefore, once more from the hands of 
the French was a meafure ardently deGred by the 
whole nation. The fortrefs of Louiiburg, by which 
it was defended, had been ftrengthened by the af- 
finance of art, and was fiili better defended from 
the nature of its fituation. The garrifon alfo was 
numerous, the commander vigilant, and every pre- 
caution taken to oppofe a landing. An account of 
the operations of the fiege can give (put little pleafure 
in abridgment, be it fufficient to fa^, that the £ng- 
lifli furmounted every obftacle with great intrepidity. 
Their former timidity and irrefolution feemed to va- 
ni(h, their natural courage and confidence returned, 
and the place furrendcred by capitulation. The for- 
tifications were foon after demolifhed, and rendered 
unfit for future prote6lion. 

The expedition to Fort du Quefne wis equally fuc- 
cefsful, but that againft Crown Point was once more 
defeated. This was now the fecond time that the 
Englifh army had attempted to penetrate into thofe . 
hideous wilds by which nature had fecured the French 
pofleilions in that part of the world. Braddock fell 
in the attempt a martyr to his impetUofity : too mucfi 
caution was equally injurious to hisfuccefTor. Aber- 
crombie fpent much time in marching to the place 
of a£lion, and the enemy were thus perfedlly prepa- 
red to give him a fevere reception. As he approached 
Ticonderago he found them deeplv intrenched at- 
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the foot of the fort, and ftill farther feciired \)y fallea 
trees, with their branches pointing a^aioft. him. 
Thefe difficulties the Englifli ardour i^tiempted td 
lurmount, but as the enemy being fecure in them* 
felves, took aini at leifure, a terrible carnage of the 
aflailants enfued, and the generail, after repeated ef- 
forts, was obliged to order a retreat. The Englifli 
army, however, were ftill fuperior, and it was fiip- 
pofed that when the artillery was arrived fometbing 
more fuccefsful might be performed ; but the gejierd 
felt too fenfibly the terrors of the late defeat to re- 
main in the neighbourhood of a triumphaot enemy. 
He therefore withdrew his troops, and returned to 
his camp at Lake George, from whence be had taken 
his departure. 

But though in this refpe£t the Engliih arms were 
unfuccefsful, yet upon the whole the campaign was 
greatly in their favour. The taking of Fort du Queihe 
fcrved to remove from their colonies the terror of the 
incurfions of the Indians, while it interrupted that 
correfponuence which ran along a chain of forts, with 
which the French had environed the Englifli fettle^ 
ments in America. This, therefore, promifed a for- 
tunate campaign the next year, and vigorous meafures 
were taken to enfure fuccefs. 

Accordingly, on the opening of the following year, 
the miniftry, fenfible that a (ingle effort carried on in 
fuch an ejftenfive country could never reduce the encr 
my> they refolved to attack them in feveral parts of 
their empire at once. Preparations were alfo made, 
and expeditions driven forward againft three differ- 
ent parts of North America at the fame time. Ge- 
neral Amherft, the commander in chief, with a bo- 
dy of twelve thoufand men, was to attack Crown 
Point, that had hi^herto been the reproach of the 
Englifli army. General Wolf was at the pppofite 
quarter to enter the river St. Lawrence, and under- 
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take the ficgc of (iuebcCf the capital of the French 
dopatnions in America; while general Prideanx and 
Sir William Johnfon were to attempt a French fort 
near the catarads of Nia^aria. 

The laft named (expedition was the firft that fucr 
c£eded« The fort of Niagara was a place of great 
importances .and ferved to command all the commu* 
jiication between the northern and weftern French 
fettlements. The fiege was begun with vigour, an^ 
promifed an eafy conquefi, but general Prideaux was 
killed in the trenches by the burfting of a mortar $ 
fo that the whole command of the expedition de^ 
volved upon general Johnfon, who omitted nothing 
to puib forward the vigorous operations of his pre* 
deceflbr, to which alfo he added his own popularity 
with the ibMiers tinder him. A body of French 
troops, who were fenfible of the importance of this 
fort, attempted to relieve it; but Johnlbn attacked 
them with intrepidity and fuccefs, for in lefs than aa 
hour their whole army was put to the rout. Th^ 
garriioA foon after perceiving the fate of ther coud* 
trym.en, furrcndered prifoners of war. The fuccefs 
of general Amherft was lefs fplendid, though not 
lefs ferviceable ; upon arriving at the defiined place 
be found the forts both of Crown Point and Ticon- 
derago deferted and deftroyed* 

There now, therefore, remained but one grand 
and decifive blow to put all North America into the 
poiTeffion of the Engiifli ; and this was the taking of 
Qij^ebec, the capital of Canada, a city handfomely 
built, populous, and flourifhing. Admiral Saun* 
ders was appointed to command the naval part of 
the expedition ; the fiege by land was committed to 
the condu^ of general Wolfe, of whom the nation 
had great expeSations. This young foldier who 
was not yet thirty-five, iiad difiinguifbed himfelf oh 
many former occafioos^ pattlcubuily a^ the fiege of 

LoulT* 
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LouifBurg; a partof tl« fuccefi^of which 

A. D. was juftly afcribed to him, who, without 

1739. being indebted to family or connedtions, 

. had raifed himfelf by merit to his prefent 

command. 

The war in this part of the world had beeirhither- 
to carried on with extreme barbarity ; and retaliating 
murders were continued without any one's knowing 
who firfl began. Wolfe, however, diidained to imitate 
and example that had been fet him even by ibmeof his 
aiTociate offic^ers, he carried on the war' with all thefpi- 
rit of humanity which it admits of. It is not our aim 
to enter into a minute detail of the fiege of this city, 
which could at bed only give amufement to a fewj 
it will befufHcient to fay, that when we conflder the 
fituation of the town on the fide of a great river, 
the fortifications with which it was fecured, the na- 
tural ftrength of.the country, the great number of 
veflels and floating batteries the enemy had provided 
for the defence of the river, the numerous bodies of 
favages continually hovering round the Englifh ar- 
my, we mufl own there was fuch a combination of 
difHcuhies as m^ght difcourage and perplex the moft 
refolute commander. The general himfeif feemed 
perfectly fenfible of the difficulty of the undertaking. 
Afier fl^ating, in a letter to the miniflry, the dangers 
that prefented, *^ I ktK>w, faid he, that the a^irs 
•* of Great Britain require the mofl vigorous mea- 
** fures. But then the courage of an handful of 
** brave men fliouW be exerted only where there is 
«* fome hope of a favourable event. At prefent the 
** difficulties arc fo various, that I am at a lofs how 
** to determine." The only profpeft of attempting 
the town with fuccefs was by landing a body of 
troops in the night below the town, who were to 
clamber up the banks of the river, and take pofTef- 
fion of the ground on the back of the city. This 
attempt, however, appeared peculiarly difcouraging. 

The 
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The ftreslfrn was rapid, the Ihore (helving, the bank 
above lined with centinels, the landing-place (o nar^* 
row as to be eafily miffeil tn the dark, and the fteep- 
nefs of the ground fuch as hardly to be turmounted 
in th^ day time. All thefe difficulties, however, 
were furmounted by the condudl of the general, and 
the bravery of the men. Colonel How, with the 
light infantry and the Highlanders, afcended the 
woody precipices with admirable courage and afii* 
vity, and diflodged a fmall body of troops that 
defended a narrow path-way up the bank; thus 
a few mounting, the general drew, the reft up 
in order as they arrived. Monfieur de Montcalm, 
the French commander, was no fooner apprized that 
the £ngli(h had gained thefe^ heights, which he had 
confidently deemed inacceffible, than he refolved to 
hazard a battle ; and a furious encounter quickly be- 
gan. This was one of the moft defperate engager, 
ments during this war. Tlie French general ,>^ 
(lain; the fecond in command (hared the fame J&te* 
Cieneral Wolfe was ftationed on the rights where 
the attack !!iVas moft warm ; as be flood con^icuous 
in the front line, be had been aimed at by the ene- 
mies cparkfmen, and received ia (hot in the wriil^, 
which, however, did not oblige him to quit tb* 
field*. Having wrapped an handkerchief round his 
hand, he continued giving orders^ without the leaft 
emotion, and advanced at the head of the grenadiers 
with their bayonets fixed ; but a fecond ball more 
fatal, pierced his breaft; fo that unable to proceed^ 
he leaned on the (boulder of a foldier that was next 
him. Now ftrqggling in the agonies of death, and 
juft expiring, he heard a voice cry, I'hey runJ 
upon which he feemed for a moment to revive, and 
afking who ran, was informed the French ^ ExpreC- 
fing his wonder that they ran fo foon, and unable to 
gaze any longer, he funk on the foldier's breaft, and 
^ his kft words vi^ere, ** I die hap^y." Perhaps the 
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loTs of i\it Englifh that day was greater than the con* * 
qued of Canada was advantageous. But it is the lot 
of mankind only to know true merit on that dreadful 
occafion, when they are going to lofe it. 

The furrender of Quebec was the confequence of 
this victory ; and with it foon after the totnl cef- 
iion of all Canada. The French, indeed, the follow- 
ing feafon made a vigorous effort to retake the city; 
but by the refolution of governor Murray, and the ap- 
pearance of an Englifli fleet under the command of 
lord Colville, they were obliged to abandon the en* 
terprize. The whole province was foon after redu- 
ced by the prudence and a^ivity of general Amheift, 
who obliged the French army to capitulate, and it has 
Ance remained annexed to the Brnifb empire. To 
thefe conquefis about the fame time was added the re* 
du<5tion of the ifland of Guadaloupe^ under commo- 
dore More, and general Hopfon, an acquifition of 
great importance; but which was rcflored at the fuc- 
ceeding peace. 

Thefe fuccefTes in India and America were great, 
though atchievcd by no very ej^penfive efforts; on 
the contrary, the eflforts the £ngli/h made in Europe, 
aud the operations of their great ally, th^ king of 
PrufTia, were aftonifhing, yet produced no iigoal ad- 
vantages. 

England was all this time happily retired from the 
mifcries which opprefled the reft of Europe ; yet from 
her natural military ardour (he feemed denrous of 
(hareing thofe dangers^ of which (be was only a fpec- 
tator. This paffion forfliaring in a continental war 
was not lefs pleafing to the king of England, from 
his native attachments, than from a defire of revenge 
upon the plunderers of his country. As foon there- 
fore as it was known that prince Ferdinand had put 
himfeif at the head of the Hanoverian army, to 
affift the king of Pruffia, his 3ritannic majelty, in a 
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ipeech to his parliament, obferved that the late fuc- 
ctfies of his ally in Germany had given an happy turti 
to his affairs, which it would be neceiTary to improve. 
The commons concurred in his fentiments, and libe- 
rally granted fupplies both for the fervice of the king 
of Prcrtiia, and for enabling the army formed in 
Hanover to a£t vigoroufly in conju£lion with 
him. « 

From fending money over into Germany, the na- 
tion began to extend their benefits ; and it was foon 
confidered that men wou!d be a more grateful ,fup- 
ply. Mr. Pitt, who had atfirft come into popularity 
and power by oppofing fuch meafures, was now pre- 
vailed on to enter into them with even greater ardour 
than any of his predecefTors. The hopes of putting 
a fpeedy end to the war by vigorous meafutes, the 
connexions with which he was obliged to co operate, 
and perhaps the pleafure he found in pleaiing the king, 
all together incited him eagerly to pufh forward a 
continental war. However, he only confpired witb 
the general in.clinations of the peopk at this time, 
who, allured by the noble efforts of their only ally 
were unwilling to fee him f^ll a facrifice to the united 
ambition of his enemies. 

In order to indulge this general inclination of 
affifting the king of Pruffia, the duke of Marlborough 
was at firfl fent into Germany wilt a fmall body of Bri- 
tjfh forces to joiri wijh prince Feijdmand, whofe a6^i- 
vity againfltheFrench began to be crowned with fuccefs... 
After fome fipall fuccefi^es gained by the al'ied army 
at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborugh dyinp, his com- 
mand devolved upon lord George Sackville, who was 
at that time a favourite with the EngHfh ?rmy. How- 
ever a mifunderftanding arofe between him and t^e 
commander in chief, which foon had an Occafion of 
being difplayed at the battle of Minden, which was 
fought foon after. The caufe of this fecrct difgutt ott- 
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both fides is not clearly known; it is thought tba^ 
the entenfive genious, and the inquifitive fpirit of 
the EngliOi general, were by no means agreeable to 
his fuperior in command, who hoped to reap fome 
pecuniary advantages the other was unwilling^ per- 
mit. Be this as it will, both armies advancing near 
the town of Minden, the French began the attack 
with great vigour, and a eeneral engagement of the 
infantry enfued. Lord George, at the head of the 
Briiifh and Hanoverian horfe, was ftationed at fome 
dlftance on the right of the infantry, from which they 
were divided by a fcanty wood that bordered oo an 
heath. The rrench infantry giving ground, the 
prince thought that this would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity to pour down the horfe among them, and ac- 
cordingly fent lord George orders to come on. Thefe 
orders were but ill obeyed ; and whether they were 
unintelligible, or contradidlory, flill remains a point 
for poflerity to debate upon. It is certain that lord 
George (hortly after was recalled, tried by a court- 
mar tiaJ, found guilty, and declared incapable of 
ferving in any military command for the future* The 
enemy however were repulfed in all their attacks vpith 
confiderable lofsj and at length giving way were pur- 
fued to the very ramparts of Minden. The vidiory 
was fplendid, but laurels were the only advantage 
leaped from the field of battle. 

After thefe viflories, which were greatly magnified 
in England, it was fuppofed that one reinforcement 
more of Britifb troops would terminate the war in 
favour of the allies, and a reinforcement was quickly 
fcnt. The Britifh army in Germany now, therefore, 
amounted to above thirty thoufand men, and the 
whole nation was flufhed with the hopes of immediate 
conqueft. But thefe hopes foon vai:ifhed in finding 
vidory and defeat fuccefEveiy following each other. 

The 
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The allies were worfted at Corbach ; but retrieved 
their honour at Exdorf. A viftory at Warbourg 
followed fhortly after, and another at Zierenberg; 
but then they fuffered a defeat at Compen, after 
_ which both fides went into winter quarters. The 
fucceiies thus on either fide might be confidered as 
a compadl by which both engaged to lofe much, and 
gain little ; for no advantages whatever followed 
from vi£iory« The Englifh at length began to 
open their eyes, to their own intereft> and found 
that they were waging^ unequal war, and loading 
themfelves with taxes for conquefis that they could 
neither preferve nor enjoy. 

It mtift be confefTed that the efforts of England 
at this time, over every part of the globe, were ama» 
zing i and the expehce of her operations greater than 
had ever been dilburfed by any nation before. The 
king of Pruilia received a fubfidy ; a large body of 
Englifh forces commanded the extenfive peninfula of 
India ; another army of twenty thoufand men con- 
firmed their conquefls in North America; there 
were thirty thoufand men employed in Germany, 
and feveral other bodies difperfed in different gar- 
rifons in various parts of the world ; but all thefe 
were nothing to the force maintained atfea, which 
carried command wherever it came, and had totally 
annihilated the French power on that element. The 
courage and the conduct of the Englifli admirals had 
furpafled whatever had been read of in hiftory ; nei* 
ther fuperior force, nor number, nor even the terrors 
of the temped could intimidate them. Admiral Hawke 
gained a complete vidory over an equal number of 
French fhips, on the coaft of Bretagne, in Quiberoq 
Bay, in the midft of a temped, during the darknefs of 
the night, and what a feaman fears ftill more, upon a 
rocky ihore. 

£uch 
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Such was the glorious figure the Britifli nation ap- 
peared in to an the worid at this time. But while 
their arms profpered in every efibtt cendirtg to (he 
feal interefts of the nation, an event happened, whid 
for a while obfciired the fplendour of her vidlorieSf 
On the twenty-fifth of Goober, the king, witboat 
having complained of any previous diforder, was 
found, by his domeftics, expiring in his chamber. 
He had arifen at his ufual hour, and obferved to his 
attendants, that as the weather was fine he would 
take a walk in the gardens of Kenfigton, where 
he then refided* In a few minutes after his return, 
being left alone, he was heard to fall down upon tM 
floor. The noife of this bringing his attendants into 
the room, they lifted him into bed, where he defired, 
with a faint voice, that the princefa Amelia might be 
fent for, but before flie could reach the appartment be 
expired. An attempt was made to bleed him, but 
without cfTeA; and afterwards, the furgeons, upon 
opening him, difcovered that the right ventricle of 
the heart Was actually ruptured, and that a great 
quantity of blood was difcharged through the aper- 
ture* 

George the Second died in the feventy- 
Of\» 25, feventh year of his age, and the thiny- 
ij/60. third of his reign ; lamented by his fub- 
je<3s, and in the midft of viSory. Jf any 
menarch was happy in the peculiar mode of his death, 
and the precife time of its arrival, it was he. The 
univerfal enthufiafm of the people for conqueft was 
now beginning to fubfide, and fober reafon to take 
her turn in the adminiftration of affairs. The fac« 
tions which had been nurfing during his long reign, 
had not yet come to maturity ; but threatened, with 
all their virulence ; to afflidt his fuccefTor. He was, 
himfJf, of no fhining abilites; and while he wa^ 
permitted to guide and affift his German dominions, 

he 
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he entruftcd the care of Briton to his mthiflers al^ 
home. However as we iland too near to be impar^A 
tial judges of his merits or def^ds, let us ffate his ^ 
charader as delivered by two writers of oppofite opi-« 
mons. , 

" On whatever fide,'* fays his panegyrift, " we 
look upon his charafler, we (hall find ample matter 
for juft and unfufpeded praife. None of his prede- 
cefTors on the throne of England, lived to fo great an 
age, or enjoyed longer felicity. His fubjedh were 
ftiJl improving under him, in commerce and arts ; 
and his own oeconomy fet a prudent example to the 
nation, which, however, they did not follow. " He 
was in his temper fudden and violent; but this, 
though it influenced his condu£(, made no change in 
his behaviour, which was generally guided by rea« 
fon. He was plain and diredt in his intentions; 
true to his word, Aeady in his favour and prote£tion 
to hi& fervants, nor parting even with his miniders •till 
compelled to it by the violence of fadion. In (hort, 
through the whole of his life he appeared rather to 
Jive for the cultivation of ufeful virtues than fplendid 
ones ; and fatisfied with being good, left others their 
unenvied greatnefs.'* 

Such is the pifbure given by his friends, but there 
are others who reverfe the medal, ** As to the ex- 
tent of his underftanding, or the fplendourof his vir« 
tue, we rather wifti'for opportunities of praife, than 
undertake the tafk ourfelves. His public charader 
was marked with a predilection for his native,coun- 
try, and to that he facrificed all other conflderations. 
He was not only unlearned himfelf, but he defpifed 
learning in others, and though genius might have 
ilourifhed in his reign, yet he neither promoted it by 
his influence or example. His frugality bordered 
upon avarice, and he hoarded not for his fubjeds, but 
himfelf. He was remarkable for no one great vir- 
tue. 
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wa8 known to pra£tife federal of the meanr 
Which of thcfc two chara£lers are true, or 
;r they may not in part be both fo» I will not 
I to detidc*. If his favourers are numerous, fo 
Fofe who oppofe them ; let pofterity^ therefore, 
the contelt. 
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